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To the Right Honourable 


iſ o HN Lord Somers, 
BAR O N of Lene. 5 


My LoRD, 


Cannor give a greater Proof of my Zeal far. 
Antiquity, than by the Ambition I have of put- 

1 ting its chief Heroes under your Lordſhip's Pro- 
| econ. I am ſenſible I can plead no Right to it, 
4 ſput what is founded upon their Merit; and have 


/ 


I nothing to palliate my Preſumption to your Lordſhip, 


but a Pretence of doing Juſtice to them. So that I 
Nare inſiſt upon your Lordſhip's Patronage no other- 
'F — than as it will be a Reward paid to the Me- 
# of their Virtues, which can never receive its 
L due \eLanſive, but from Men of the ſame generous 
Principles. It was a noble Vigour with which they 
were animated againſt the firſt Diſturbers of Man- 
; kind; and it is That makes them naturally have Re- 
Zcourſe to thoſe, who have ſo gloriouſly exerted them- 
ſelves in ſecuring ' the Liberties of Europe. How 
great a Part your Lordſhip bears in that Work, is 
, allow'd by all but Your Self, who are equally induy 
ſtrious to merit Applauſe, and to avoid it. 
To intereſt Your Self in Affairs of the laſt Impor- 
Fance with ſo much Zeal and Aſſiduity, and yet to 
effect them with ſo much Calmneſs and Serenity, to 
0 Good without any Proſpect, but that of the lea- 
ſure ariſing from the Conſequence, and to promote 
the Service of your Country, even by ſeeming to de- 

Jeline it, as my are Qualities the beſt of Patriots 
A 2 have 


Iv 


of indulging myſelf upon this Subject, eſpecially F 
where I am ſecur'd as well from the Imputation, as 


to diſpute your Lordfhip's Merit, without denying 


Lordſhip, and indeed to the Injuſtice I ſhould do? 
Jou by purſuing fo unequal a Taſk, I am forc'd to 


him a more expreſſive Idea of it in its full Maturity. 


D E DP IO AT IO N. 


have ever affected, ſo are they in none more con- 


ſpicous than in your Lordſhip. 2 
My Lon p, It is not eaſy to reſiſt the Temptation by 


55 ＋ 


the Guilt of Flattery. For none can be ſo hardy as 


thoſe very Bleſſings they enjoy, as the Reſult of it.) 
But in regard to the Uneafinefs I ſhould give your? 


*ZOTI1 


leave it as a Happineſs reſerv'd for thoſe, who ſhall this 
hereafter be engag'd in the moft Ornamental Part 


of the Engliſh Hiſtory, gare 
1 would urge one Title more to your Lordſhip $ b po 
Acceptance of theſe Papers, by conſidering Greece Ane 


as the Mother of Arts and Literature; that whilſt on 


the Reader beholds Science diſplay d in its Infancy, ? 
your. Lordſhip's Namie may at the fame time give [in 


There are ſo many Inſtances of your Lordſhip's Im- . 


provements in that kind, that the only Diſpute is, 2 


whether you have contributed more to it by your thir 
Encouragement, or Example. Such Extent and Va- the 
riety of Learning, ſuch Strength of Reaſoning, and 
Delicacy of Taſte, and ſuch an Univetſal Politeneſs, 
with which your Lordſhip has always temper'd your 
more ſevere, and weighty Inquiries, have completed 
wa Lordſhip's Character, and render'd You no 
eſs the Ornament, than the Support of your Country, A 
Jam with the greateſt nes 3 


My Le ORD; 
W 4 our Lordſhip s 
mf Obedient, , 
moſt humble Servant, 


TEMPLE STANVYAN. 
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HE Aﬀeairs of Greece have lain der ſuch a 
4 general Suſpicion, that I think I ought not to 
Publiſh any Account of them, without premiſing 
ſomething concerning the Truth in Hiſtory. Ir is 
this Plato calls the Property of it, and Cicero its chief 
Law and diſtinguiſbing Charafter : And it was in re- 
„ ard to this, that I was deterr'd at my firſt Entrance 
h pa the Grecian Story, eſpecially when I found the 
Treece | Ancients themſelves ſo confounded, that few of them 
whilſt dated it from the ſame Period. Some affirm there 
ancy, was no Hiſtory of Greece before Phoroneus the Son of 
give 1 And others fix the Attic Ara at the Flood 
urity. of Ogyges, which happen'd about the ſame time. 
S Im- ufa makes an Excuſe for beginning ſo high as 
te is, 7. heſens ; Dionyſi 75 Halicarnaſſeus ſays there was no- 
NOS thing certain before the Trojan War; and Epborns 
the Cumæan, Calliftbenes and T! heopompus dated their 
ö and Hiſtories eighty Years lower, from the Return of the 
eneſs, Heraclidæ. Varro calls the Beginning of the Olympr:; 
your ads the Hiſtorical Times: Pliny gives little Credit to all 
eted that is writ of Greece before the Reign of Cyrus, 
m no which began in the fifty fifth Olympiad ; and others 
ntry: place the moſt ancient Hiſtorians but a little before 
the Deſcent of the Perſian. ; 
It is not to be imagin'd that the Grecians had for 
ſo long a Tract of Time receiv'd no Footſteps of 
the former Ages; the Diſpute is, at what time they 
came to be ſo plain, that they might trace them with 
2 Eafe, and tread in them with Safety. If we enquire 
ga little into the Origin of Hiſtory, we ſhall find the 
7 innate Deſire of Glory put Men upon finding out 
N ways to Tranſmit their Names to Poſterity, even 
N. 4 . before 


PR EB U E | 
| before the Invention of Letters. They left their I- 
| mages as an Inheritance to their Sons; their moſt 4; 
if remarkable Atchievements were ſign'd by Hierogly- = 7] 
pbicks, or painted and engrav'd on their Walls; and 
their Songs, tho' very rude, and ill-modell'd, pre- 
ſerv'd the Memory of their great Captains, and were 
freſh Incentives to their Poſterity. When Writing 
was in Uſe, they erected Stones with Inſcriptions on 
them: And Euſebius ſays, that Hermes Triſmeg1ſtus Þ | 
wrote his Doctrine on Pillars, leſt, upon the Inunda- 7 ' 
tion of the Nile, it ſhould be loſt. It muſt be own'd, © 
it was very late before Letters were receiv'd in 
| Greece , and even after that, there was not the fame ” 
Care taken, as in other Nations, to apply the Uſe of 
5 them to Hiſtory, The Agyptiaus, who pretended 
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ij to the greateſt Improvements, as well in this, as in 5 th 
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= other Parts of Learning, committed the Care of ot 
| their publick Memoirs to their Colleges of Prieſts: th 
HK Yet as an inſtance of the general Defect in the Hiſ- th 
tory of the firſt Ages, they could not, even in Hero-- A 
5 dotus's time, given any certain Account of the build- m 
j ing their Pyramids, nor of their great Monarch Se- Jy 
i = foftris. The Perfian Hiſtorians were the Magi, the ot 
HR moſt conſiderable among them both for Knowledge th 
and Station: And in Rome the Pontiſts had the Charge w 

of making their Annals. So that the Grecians were E: dt 
the only People of Note, who were careleſs in this fo 

reſpect, and for many Ages follow'd only their firſt be 

Guide, Tradition, It was this made them attribute de 
ſuch immoderate things to Antiquity, that where a- th 

ny Man excell'd in Virtue or Power, he was in pro- pe 

ceſs of Time elevated into a Deity; the Diſtance of fa 

Time magnifying things almoſt in the ſame Propor- th 
tion, as the Diſtance of Place leſſens them, And tu 
whatever theſe Traditional Stories were, they were ad 

x ſtill heighten'd by the Poets, who were undoubtedly be 
their firſt Hiſtorians. Hence it was, that their Hiſ- of 
tory became fo vitiated by ſo many different and p. 
monſtrous Relations of their Gods and Heroes; and 
this 
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FF is the chief Foundation of all the Fables of An- 


3 * tiquity. | La#tantins obſerves that the Poets wrote the 
Fut, tho they diſguis'd' it; but the Veil was fo 
thick, that it could never be perfectly thrown off: 
And therefore the dark and confuſed Accounts we 
have of the firſt Ages, ſeem like Inſcriptions upon 
ancient Medals half defac'd, where the defective 
Part is to be ſupply d by guels from the remaining 


Characters. 
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But notwithſtanding the Spirit of Romance, which 
runs through the Grecian Story, one may venture to 
ſay of the firſt Grecians, what Monſieur de St. Fore- 
mond does of the Romans, that They had ſo many real 
Excellencies to be admir*d for, that there was no need of 
having Recourſe to Fables. I make no queſtjon, but 
there were ſuch Men as Hercules, Theſeus, and many 
others, whoſe Stories are handed down to us; that 
they did many of the Acts which are aſcrib'd to 
them: And one Reaſon why Men doubt of their 


aa 3 Atchievements, may be, becauſe they would not i- 
uild- mitate them. For it is a Natural Obſervation of Sal- 
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2 1ſt, that we are too apt to take our Dimenſions of 
, the others from our own Standard, and conceive every 
ledge thing feign'd, which exceeds our own Power. 
large 
were 
this 
g fi r{t 2 i 
1bute % deavour'd 1 in this ſhort Survey, has been to purge 


re a- them, as much as poſſible, from the fabulous Aſ- 


But 
what I fay of theſe firſt Heroes, I would have un- 
derſtood only of the modeſt part of their Characters; 
for ſome things aſcrib'd to them, are too groſs to 
bear any colour of Probability. What I have en- 


pro- «perſions of the Poets, who, by advancing them ſo 
ce of far above the Standafl of Humanity, have brought 
oPOr- their real Merit in queſtion, a and eclips'd thoſe Vir- 
And  tues they intended to adorn. If ur ſtill ſeem to 
were act too much above the Condition of Men, I may 
tedly be allow'd to appeal i in their behalf to a later Race 
- Hil- B of Heroes of our own Nation : And it is not the leaſt 
and part of their Vindication, that we fee the Wonders 
and ; A 4 of 

tis | 


PREF ACE. 
of paſt Ages ſo gloriouſly atteſted by thoſe of the 


preſent. I dare not from hence take occaſion to en- 
ter into a thorough Defence of Antiquity : I know it 


would require a much abler Advocate; and I am 
ſenſible how far it has already ſuffer'd in my follow- Þ 
ing Account of it. I can only pretend to have been 


_ cautious in affirming any thing, where I doubted my 


Authority : And tho', among the ſeveral Opinions of b 
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Authors, I have mark'd out what ſeem'd to me the 


moſt probable, yet there is ſtill room left for the 


Reader to paſs his own Judgment. 


Here it may not be improper to ſay ſomething of 
the chief Authors, from whom this Hiſtory is col- 
lected, in order to ſhew how far we may depend 
upon its Credibility, The firſt from whom we re- * 
ceive any tolerable Light into the Grecian Affairs, is 
Herodotus, who is ſtiled the Father of Hiftory, either 
becauſe he was the firſt who reduc'd it into an 
Thing of Form, or at leaſt the firſt whoſe Writings 7 
in that kind have been preſerv'd. His Stile is ſo 
eaſy, ſmooth and elegant, and his Matter fo enter- 
taining, that for this Reaſon his Books bear the 
Names of the Nine Muſes, His chief Care was to 


pleaſe rather than inſtruct: and therefore inſtead of 


the Wars between the Grecians and Barbarians, which 
he promiſes to treat of, he entertains you with a Col- 
lection of Antiquities, which he delivers upon the 
Credit of the Ægyptian Prieſts, and gives. you a 
Narrative of all he knows. So that half his Book * 
is Digreſſion and Parenthefis : And in this Liberty he 
has been too faithfully imitated by his Succeſſors, 
many of whoſe Works are ſuch perfect Grote/ques, * 
that in peruſing them you often loſe the principal 
Delign. The heavieſt Charge againſt him is his Fa- 
bulouſneſs, and Credulity. But they ſeem not to be 
acquainted with his Deſign, who blame him for 
want of Truth: He was ſo far from being a ſevere * 
Hiſtorian, that he endeavour'd only, as the former 


Poets, to confine himſelf within the Rules of Pro- 
— bability. 
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N 
bability. Poetry was then at the height; the Dra- 
ma was carry d high by Aſchylus, Sopbocles and Eu- 


4 ripides, the Dpa by Pindar, and the Epic 
by Homer : Herodotus fought out a new Glory, and 


diverted the Grecians with Proſe, or rather, as Qun- 
tilian ſays, with more ſecret Numbers. 

Thucydides ſoon gave another Turn to Hiſtory ; and 
tho' his Emulation was firſt rais'd by the Applauſe 
that was given to Herodotus, he did not think fit to 
follow his Example. He declares he was apprehen- 
ſive his Hiſtory would not pleaſe the preſent Age, 
for want of Fables: But yet he choſe rather to ſa- 
tisfy the Judgment of Poſterity, and he, took the 
ſureſt way of gaining to his Work the Title of an 
Everlaſting Poſſeſſion. His Stile is grave, maſculine 
and elevated; his Reaſoning ſtrong and profound, 
always juſt, and to the purpoſe; and his Expreſhori 
is ſo cloſe and pointed, that his Words are in a man- 
ner Sentences. This Energy and Conciſeneſs in his 
Diction is ſaid to have render'd him in ſome Paſlages 
too hard and obſcure, He is alſo charg'd with reviving 
Words which were grown obſolete, and with adopt- 
ing new ones, and with being over-careful to avoid 
ſaying any thing in the common Way. Perhaps he 
had a little too much Affectation of this kind: But 
Cicero and others, who have cenſur'd him upon theſe 
Accounts, have at the ſame time ſpoke of him as the 
compleateſt Model of the Grecian Hiſtory, But 
whatever Objections there may be to his Stile and 
Compoſition, there are none to his Veracity. No- 
body, I believe, but Joſephus, has diſputed the Au- 
thority of his Facts: And it may be confider'd, that 
what he has ſaid upon that Head, was in his Anſwer 
to Apion, where he was to make the beſt of his Ar- 
gument, as a Jew, againſt all the Pagan Writers in 
general; and therefore found it neceſſary to attack 
the Credit of Thucydides among the reſt: And yet 
even there, he allows him to. be the moſt cautious 

and 


PREFACE. 


and impartial Hiſtorian of any in his time. It is a 
good ſaying, That an Hiſtorian ought to be of no Coun- 
iry; and nobody has verify'd it more than Thucydi- 


des So that if he had not told you he was an Athe- 


nian, you would not diſcover it by his Writing. He 
ſays nothing in favour of his Countrymen, but what 


he is ſtrictly juſtify'd in by their Actions; And as he 


avoids all Occaſions of launching out in their Praiſe ; = » 


fo, on the other hand, he ſhews no Marks of Re- 
ſentment againſt them for their having baniſh'd him. 


In ſhort, he has no Friends nor no Enemies; and is 


almoſt a ſingle Inſtance of One, who has wrote with 
| fo much Spirit, and fo little Paſſion. If any thing 
gives a turn of Romance to his Hiſtory, it is his ſet 
Speeches, which perhaps may appear too regular and 
too elaborate, to be deliver'd in the Heat of Action, 


or upon any fadden Emergenicies. But they are ſo 


admirably ſuited to the Occaſion, and to the Cha- 


racter of the Perſon, and have ſuch an agreeable | 
Mixture of 'Oratory, and good Senſe, that we may 


eaſily pardon that as a Blemiſh in him, which in o- 
thers would have been look'd upon as their greateſt 
Beauty. Beſides, he deals very fairly with his Rea- 
der in this reſpect : For he does not pretend to have 
given him the genuine Orations of the Perſons he 
introduces as Speakers. He confeſſes, that he could 
not do it exactly in the Terms they deliver'd them; 
and that therefore he had contented himſelf with 
taking their Meaning and their Sentiments, and had 
ſupply'd the reſt from himſelf. And he has done it 
better than any of the Hiſtorians, who have almoſt 
univerſally follow'd the ſame Method, tho' they have 
not been ſo juſt in acknowledging it. He has 
throughout the whole of his Hiſtory, acted with fo 
much Sincerity, Candor and Diſintereſtedneſs, that 
perhaps no Heathen Writer ever equall'd him: And 
the only thing to be wiſh'd for more than what he 
has perform'd, is, that he had taken in a larger 
Compaſs of Time. | „„ 
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P REFA U E. 
His Loſs was in a great meaſure repair'd by Aeno- 


phon, who continu'd his Hiſtory in fo pure and eaſy, 
ſo ſweet and unaffected a Stile, that from thence he 


obtain'd the Name of the Attick Bee. The Admuir- 


ers of the Sublime charge him with being too much 
upon the Level: But it was his great Artifice to ſpeak 
properly, and yet not vulgarly; wherein he reſembles. 


a clear and gentle Stream, which can hardly be per- 


ceiv'd to flow, and yet never ſtagnates, He was a 
perfect Maſter of Nature, and underſtood the ſecret 
Graces of Simplicity; which as it ſtole inſenſibly up- 
on his Readers, ſo it made his Narrative appear more 
ſincere and impartial. In ſhort, he was the only Gre- 


cian, who knew how to ſupport the Dignity of Hiſto- 


ry with the Plainneſs of Expreſſion, 


* 


Diodorus Hiculus is to be valu'd for his laborious 


Collections; and tho' he takes in too many of the 
Fables of his Predeceſſors, and adheres too much to 


the Traditions of the Ægyptian Prieſts, he ſerves ve- 
ry well to ſupply, and compare with others. Monſieur 
de la Mothe le Vayer had ſuch an opinion of him, that 
he declares, He would freely travel to the end of the 
World, if he were ſure of finding that part of him which 
1s loft, and envies Poſterity the bare Probability of reco- 
vering ſo great a Treaſure. Plutarch has alſo preſent- 
ed us with many rich and uncommon Gleanings from 
the Ancients; he has drawn his Heroes in their full 
Proportion, and, in their Lives, compris'd the Hiſto- 
ry of the moſt remarkable Occurrences, He 1s ge- 
nerally cautious and impartial ; but as he was a great 
Collector, he is not always conſiſtent and of a piece, 
either as to Matter, or Stile. Beſides one may too ea- 


ſily diſcover the old Man in him; he loves a Story, 


tho' never ſo foreign to his Subject; he tells it with 
too many Circumſtances, and with too great an Air 
of Superſtition. I have always thought he would 


make an excellent Abridgment ; For where he (peaks 


to the purpoſe, few ſpeak better; and he has ſcarce 
been equall'd in the Juſtneſs of his Characters, and 
: the 
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the Wifdom of his Reflexions. It is not the leaft 
Part of his Merit, that he has preſerv'd ſo many 
Sayings of the greateſt Men; and I have been cau- 
tious of omitting any that were material, becauſe, as 
he ſays himſelf, 4 Jeſt or an Apophthegm often ſbews 
 @ Man more than a Battle. The Lives of Nepos de- 
ſerve Mention in this Catalogue: But they ſeem to be 
only Characters drawn from his general Hiſtory, and 
are too ſhort to give us any thorough Image of Anti- 
quity. And in this reſpect, Juſtin's Abridgment of 
Trogus Pompeius ſerves chiefly to make us regret the 
Loſs of the Original. a i Tots 
Jo theſe Authors I have added the Aſſiſtance of 
our Countrymen, Sir Waller Raleigh, Dr. Howel, and 
the learned Sir John Mar/ſham, who, in his Canon Chro- 
nicus, has taken a great deal of pains to reconcile the 
different Æra's of the firſt Ages. And among the 
 Moderns, I am particularly oblig'd to Monſieur Tour- 
ret], who, in his Preface before ſome of Demofthenes's 
Orations, has laid out an admirable Plan of Greece 
wherein, as far as the Compaſs of his Deſign would 
permit, he has diſtinguiſh'd the moſt remarkable Pe- 
riods, diſcover'd the Genius and unravell'd the Inte- 
reſts of the ſeveral States, and trac'd out the Steps, 
by which they arriv'd to their turns of Superiority. 
_ Having mention'd the chief Materials of which 
this Hiſtory is compos'd, it may be neceſſary to ſhew , 
in what manner I have digeſted them. As to the 
Method I have made uſe of, I could not meet with 
any more clear and eaſy, than that laid down in the 
Enghſh Collection of the Roman Hiſtory; which I have 
theretore follow'd in my Diviſion of Books and Chap- 
ters, and whatever elſe the Subject would admit of. 
But as the Affairs of Greece and Rome were very dif- 
ferent, ſo they could not be related altogether after 
the ſame manner. Rome you ſee at one View, as well 
in its Progreſs, as its Riſe. For tho' in proceſs of 
Time ſhe branch'd out into ſo many colonies, they 
were all ſubject to her as their Head; thence they re- 
| ceiv' d 
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* teiv'd their Laws as they were conquer'd; and the 


were always one intire united People. Which makes 


their Affairs admit of a more clear and even Thread 
of Hiſtory, than thoſe of the Grecians; who, beſides 
that they had to do with moſt parts of the then 


known World, were among themſelves fo many diſ- 
tint Republicks, almoſt wholly independent one of 
another, differing in their Laws and Cuſtoms, jealous 
of each others Superiority, and conſequently always 


2 jarring in their Intereſts, unleſs when mere Neceſſity 


oblig'd them to unite againſt a common Enemy. S0 
that in this reſpect, one may ſay of them, as Florus 
did of the Romans, that Theirs 1s not the Hiſtory of one 
People, but of Mankind, Tis true, the ſeveral States 
of Greece agreed in the main as to the one thing they 
contended for, which was Liberty; but they had 
moſt of them different ways to obtain, and preferve 
it: And hence proceeds ſuch a Variety and Intricacy 
in their Affairs, that it is no eaſy Taſk to marſhal 


ſo many Events in due Order of Time and Place, and 


out of them to collect an intire unbroken Body of 
Hiſtory. q 5 


As to what further relates to this Undertaking, 


the Reader will find Greece conſider'd under two 


States: It is firſt divided into Kingdoms, the principal 
of which are treated of ſeparately in the firſt Book, 


and carry'd down to the Abolition of the Regal Pow- 


er. The ſecond Book conſiders it as form'd into ſet- 
tled Commonwealths, and relates its Affairs in a more 
united manner. To do this with the leſs Confuſion, 


I have obſerv'd a Rule of referring the chief Tranſ- 


actions to Athens as the Head, and mentioning, the 


bother States only as they had Dependence on it. For 


this reaſon I muſt own a Liberty I have taken in the 
firſt Book, of placing the Kingdom of Athens laſt, that 
there might be no thorough Interruption in the Story. 


= Yet tho' I have been particularly cautious of perplex- 


ing the Reader by too many different Views, I have 
not neglected the uſe of Chronology ; In which I have 


chiefly 
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RUN AU. 
chiefly follow'd the Authority of Archliſpop Uſber. 
Aſtronomical Niceties cannot be expected, where a 
a general Knowledge of the Time is ſufficient; and 
if I have ſometimes made uſe of a round Number, 
either as to Years, Men, Ships, or the hke, I hope it 
may be allowed in Caſes of the moſt remote Antiqui- 
ty, eſpecially where the Difference in Hiſtorians is ſo 
great, that it is impoſſible to arrive at any Exactneſs. 
I have all along intermix'd as much of the Antiqui- 


ties, as I thought neceſſary to illuſtrate the Story. 


And as I found myſelf oblig'd to ſay ſomething of 


Arts and Learning, in writing of a Country wherein 
they were ſuppos'd to have receiv'd their Birth, I have 


aſſign'd the general Periods of Poetry and Philoſophy, 
and mention'd the greateſt Proficients in them, with 
a ſhort Account of their Perſons and Writings, As 


this was intended only for an Abridgment of the Gre- 


cian Story, I have endeavour'd to reduce the whole 
into as narrow a compaſs as poſſible; and notwith- 
ſtanding the great Variety of Matter, I hope I have 
omitted nothing material. 
MOLE, 
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AD VERTISEMENT 
To this EDI TION. 


FON my preſent Publication of the Second Part 
of this Hiſtory, I have thought it neceſſary to 
EZ make a new Edition of this Firſt Volume, which is now 
out of print. And in reviſing it, I have made ſeveral 
2 Amenaments, 8 conſiderable Additions in thoſe 


arts, where, upon Experience, J found the Nature of 
Z the Subject has requir'd it; particularly in the Charafters 
* of the moſt remarkable Perſons, whoſe Pictures, I have 
been told by ſome of my*Friends, would bear being drawn 
in a ſtronger Light, and more at their full Proportion. 
= T bave accordingly endeavour'd to give a more thorough 
Deſcription of them , 1 mean, with regard to their Man- 
ners; for as to their Perſons, I have now thought it pro- 
Per to omit the Heads of them in Sculpture, which were 


* 


Ws 


added in the former Edition; tho" 1 muſt needs ſay, it 
was more to pleaſe my Bookſeller, than myſelf. I do 
not deny, that Cuts, if they are well executed, are a 
proper Embelliſhment to Works of this kind, and ſerve 
lo imprint on the Mind of the Reader a ſtronger Idea of 
the Perſon they repreſent : But to do them as they ought 
to be, would require more Expence than is ſuitable to the 


Deen of this Book, which is intended for common Read- 


ing, and at a common Price. 
In reviſing the Account I had given of the firſt Ages of 
= Greece, I have been obliged to the late poſthumous Work 


, Sir Iſaac Newton, call d The Chronology of An- 


cient Kingdoms amended; wherein he has taken infi- 
ute pains to ſettle the time of their Foundation, and the 
Succeſſion of their Kings. He has likewiſe endeavour'd 
0 fix the Dates of the Trojan War, the Return of the 
*Heraclidz, be Beginning of the Olympiads, and other 
remarkable Periods. But he does not take upon him to 
dcbermine them: He ſays plainly, It's difficult to ſet 
right the Genealogies and Chronology of the Fabu- 
lous Ages of the Execians; and I leave theſe things 
5 | to 
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to be further examin'd. However, he has gone > | 
towards the ſolving theſe Difficulties, than any other 
Writer ; and his Chnjectures are ſo well founded, that 
they will always have their Weight, and be of great | 
Authority m clearing up the Darkneſs of thoſe Times. 
And if be had gone lower than the Fabulous Age, he © 
might probably have remov'd ſome other Doubts: of the * 
ſame kind, which are ſtill remaining. But he was —_ 
wholly employ d in his Philoſophical Enquiries; which, as 
they were founded upon more certain Principles, were 


more Satisfattory to himfelf,, and more Benefictal to Man- I 
kind; and this Chronological Treatiſe of his, as laborious © 


and karned as it is, was to him but a kind of Relaxation | 
from his other ſeverer Studies. Upon mentioning this 


Great Man, who has done ſo much Honour to his Guy, 
and to whom the Commonwealth of Letters is ſo highly 


indebted, I cannot but expreſs ſome Sentiments of the E 


teem a nd. Reverence due to his Memory: And when 1 © 


was writing the Hiſtory of a Country, to which the Birth 
of Philoſophy is generally aſſign'd, I thought I could not 
acquit myſelf, without paying ſome particular Regard 4 


the Name of him, who has brought it to ſo great a 4. g 


gree of Ferfectiou. 


In ſpeaking of the Olympiads, it were to be d, 


Ihat the Beginning of them were more thoroughly aſcer- 
tain'd, in regard to the Uſe. that is made of them in 
Chr onology. But it was very late before they were ap- 
plied to that Uſe: For the ancient Hiſtorians made their 

Computations by the Archons of Athens, the Kings aud 
Ephori of Sparta, and the Priefleſſes of Argos; and 
where they take occaſion to mention the Games, they ſay * 


nothing of the Olympiads, as Dates, and Diviſions of 


2 Poly bius 7s ſaid to be the firſt who reckon'd that 1 
Lor the Olympiads, which are inſerted, as Annals, 


in is Kenophon s Hiſtory, are an Interpolation. This late 


e of them in Chronobgy, together with the ſeveral In- 5 
terrupttons of the Games after their firſt Inſtitution,” 
and the not duly regiſtring the Names 0 72 ſome of the © 


Victors, has chiefly cccaſion'd theſe Difficulties, inſo- 
much 
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much that not only the beginning, but the firſt Sixty or 


beventy of them, atcording to Sir Iſaac Newton, are un- 
= certain, However, he has left room for a future Enguiry 
into theſe Matters, and I doubt not, but the World will 
one day receive ſome further Light iuto them. 


There being frequent mention made of Money in the 


E. courſe of this Hiftory, I muſt acquaint the Reader, that 
= zhe Grecian manner of Reckoning Sums of Money, was 
Ly Drachma's; one of which anſwer'd to Seven Pence 


Three Farthings of our Money. An bundred Drachma's 


I were equal to a Mina, which was 31. 48. 7d. And fixty 
= Mina's were equal to a Talent, which was 193]. 188. 
that is, the common Silver Talent. They who are curious 


this wa) may receive more thorough Information from 
tertations of my late learned Friend Dr. Arbuth- 
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HE Introduction. of the Original of Greece and its fr ff 
Inhabitants, Pa ge l 
p90 0K. 


The State of the ſeveral Kingdoms of Greece, from the Foundation . 


the Kingdom of Sicy on, to the laft Remains of Regat Power in 
Athens ; containing the Space of 1579 Years. 


Years, P-9 


Chap. II. 7he Kirgd1ms of Argos and Mycenz ; 3 containing the 
Space of about 800 Tears. p. 12 


Chap. III. The Kingdom and Commonwealth of Lacedæmon, to the 


End of the Meſſenian Wars; CO the A 200K of about 800 
Years. p · 44 
Chap. IV The Kingdom and Ariflocracy of Corinth, to the intire 


Chap. I. The E of Sicyon ; containing the Space f about 1000 © : 


x I of the — Peauer; ; containing the Space of about 


900 Tears. 


Years. p. 86 
Chap. VI. 7 he Kingdom and Commonnwealth of Athens, to the intire 


p. 79 
Chap. V. The King dom of Thebes; containing the Space of 322 


Subver fion of the Regal Poarer, by the Eæpulſion of e ; con- 


taining the 8 pace of 1046 Tears. 


B O O K II. 

The Affairs of Greece, from the intire Subverſion of the Regal Power 
in Athens, o the End of the Peloponneſian Var; containing the 
Space of 105 Years. 

Chap. I. From the Expulſion of Hippias to the Battle of Marathon ; 

contæining the Space of 20 Years. P- 144 

Chap. II. From, the Battle of Marathon, to the Retreat of Xerxes 
out of Greece; containing the Space of 10 Years. Pp. 163 

Chap. III. From the Retreat of Xerxes, to the Viftories of Cimon at 
the River Eurymedon; containing the Space of 10 Years. p. 181 

Chap. IV. From the Peace concluded uon Cimon' s Viftorics at the 
River Eurymedon, to the Brginning of the Peloponneſian War ; 
containing the Sface of 38 Years. P- 210 

Chap. V. From the Beginning of the Peloponneſian War, to the 
Peace concluded between the Athenians, and Lacedæmonians for 
fifty Years; containing the Space of 10 Years. > p. 238 
hap VI. From the Peace concluded between the Athenians and La- 
cedzmonians for fifly Years; to the End of the Peleponneſian 
War; containing the Space Yf 17 Years, p. 274 
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S there has been a ehiiſtatit Dicpute carry'd 
on by all Nations in their Pretenſions to A R 
N tiquity, the Egyptians, Scythians, and. others, 
1 Who were reſolved not to be outdone by their Neigh- 
=: fancied themſelves the firſt Race of Mankind, 


World. Nor can we exempt the Erecians from their | 
47 15 hare in this common Vanity the Athenians par- 

e 1 gave out, That they were produc'd at the 
Hame Time with the Sun, and out of the ſame Soil 
1 That they inhabited. However Pride and Emulation 
3 3 night contribute. to*this Opinion, it might probably 

Woke i its Riſe from the want of Letters and wil Go- 

ernment in the firſt Ages of the World; and as 
From thence the Original of moſt Nations became 

Pccure, fo conſequently muſt the moſt plauſible Ac- 
Punts we have of them, be- very precarious. Greece 
e find in a more articular manner labouring under 
# t cle Difficulties: . or ſhe undervrent a long Infancy, 

Tn ind tho' ſhe often exerted herſelf, and ſignaliz'd it by 
9 me generous Exploits; yet the Fame of them be- 
1 . deliver d down to Poſterity, either by uncertain 
ee or rude imperfect Memoirs, gave occatl- 

| BM 1 their Hiſtorians, as well as Poets in ſucceeding 
Ages, to INE up in Fiction, what they wanted in 
o. 1. B authentick 


nd that they were of equal Duration with the : If 
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2 The INTRODUCTION, 
authentick Records. This is a ſhort Account of that 
which we call the Fabulous Age; and tho' we find it tl 

ſufficiently clouded with Error and Superſtition, yet al 

there are ſtill ſome ſcatter'd Intervals of Light, which 

muſt ſerve to direct us in our Inquiry into the Birth 

of a People, who have made ſo glorious a Figure in 

the World as the Erecians. Upon the whole, we 

may with Safety allot them a Placedin Antiquity, but # 

muſt not give them the Precedency, ſince it is al. 

tow'd by their own Hiſtorians, that they were in- 

ſtructed, and civiliz'd by Colonies planted among 

them from Phænicia and /Zgypt ; the firſt of which 

taught them Navigation, Trade, and the Uſe f 

Letters, and the latter poliſh'd them by her Laws, 

gave them a Taſte of the Arts and Sciences, initi- 

_ ated them in her Myſteries, and in a word, gave 

them Kings and Gods, 

e — we treat of their Affairs, it will be ne- 

ceeſſary to take a View of that Part of the World, 

_ The feve- which went under the general Name of Greece. As 

ral Names to the Name itſelf, the Grecians were fo call'd either 

of Greece. from a petty Borough, or Grecus a very obſcure 

King, whoſe Subjects were thought to be originally 

inhabitants of Theſſaly; and therefore ſome of the 

* ancient Authors confine Greece properly ſo called, to 

+ | that Country. This was an ancient known Name 

j among them; and the Romans paid that Regard to 

their Antiquity, as generally to call them by it; tho' 

it has been remark'd, that Virgil does not once 

throughout his whole Poem make uſe of that Name: 

And they ſoon quitted it themſelves for that of Hel- 

lenes or Achai, tho' one would wonder that a People 

ſo fond of Antiquity, ſhould ſo eaſily part with the 

moſt eminent Mark of it. But it ſeems it was a - 

Compliment ſeveral of their Kings expected from 

them; ſo that they changed their Names almoſt as 
often as their Maſters, | 

But ſince, through a Mixture of Pride and Igno- 3 

rance, they ſcem to have corrupted the Names of ß 
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1 the INTRO DV ST IO x. 


their Founders, and by that means to have diſguis'd 
their true Origiu, we muſt have recourſe to the more 
ancient and undoubted Records of Scripture. 


firſt inhabited by the Sons of 


That Greece was 


Moab, as other Countries were, is a thing out of 


Zdiſpute ; but by whoſe immediate Poſterity, is not ſo 


generally allow'd. The Poſterity of Japhetb took 
poſſeſſion of the [/les of the Gentiles, which, according 
to the Hebrew Idiom, comprehended not only ſuch as 


1 
5 


were properly ſo call'd, but all thoſe Countries which 
lay towards the Sea at any diſtance from Paleſtine, 
8 ee ally between the Ocean and Mediterranean Sea z 
and fo both Greece and Italy might come under this 


\ 


Z Denomination, His Son Zavan ſeems moſt probable fJavan 
to have peopled Greece, from the exact Analogy 
bears with the Grecian lon. Javan is the Scripture, . 

MS ir) | , MES 1 
Word for Greece; and it is obſervable, that tho' a- Grecian 
mong the Grectans themſelves the Ionians were but alon. 
part of Greece, yet other Nations comprehended all 


* 


EY 


__ 9trabo has given us a large Catalogue of the Dryopes, 
| Cuucones, Leleges, Hones, and many others: But theſe 
ſeem not to have been that ancient People, but ſome 


- later Outcaſts of the Cariaus, who made frequent In- 


roads into Greece, 


WS 


So that the moſt noted, and of 


LO 


* from whence the Arcagians challeng'd to themſelves 


their Founder Pelaſgus, and 


from him deriv'd their 
B 2 — * * . 


Claim 


he bought to 
be the ſame 


+ the greateſt Extent and Antiquity, were the Pela/zr, Account of 
2 whole firſt or chief Place of Reſidence was Arcadia; thePelaſgl, 
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Claim to an higher Antiquity than their Neighbours. 
He pafs'd with them for an Aurochthon, or Son of the 


„ *- Se $5 
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AS, 4 A- 


they could give no better Account. But as by this 


, they betray'd their Ignorance of his Original, fo they 
leave roorh for an Opinion inſiſted on by wi 
i Pelaſzus learned Men, that by Pcla/gus was meant Peleg, o 

. the ſame Phales : W hich looks like more than a probable 6085 


4 awith Pha-: 
? leg. 


Ge and indeed moſt other Nations of Arrope, 


. 
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| ſterity of Phaleg making their way through Thrace, 
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bitation. "For it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the 
PlacE3.tcowards the Sea were the laſt Peopled, firſt 
front the want of tlie Conveniency-of Navigation; 
and afteriyards, when that was eſtabliſh'd, for fear 
of Pirates, who continually infeſted their Coaſts. 
This Deſcent of the Poſterity of Phaleg receives fur- 
Affnity be- ther Confirmation” from the near Affi, between the 
tween the Hebrew Language and the ancient Greek, which is al- 
Grecian moſt univerſally allow'd to be of Eaſter n Extraftion. 
and Faſt- Nor can we more plauſibly account for the many 


N > DL 
pr Los . 


ee e 
eg Dialecle, into which the Greek was diſtinguiſh! d, than 


by its Misture with other Languages: And in the 
Doric Dialect we have a plain Inſtance of the broad 
Pronunciation fo peculiar to the Oriental Tongues. 
There are alſo the fame Footſteps of the Faftern Lan- 
guages to be met with in the Out- ſkirts of Greece, 
particularly in Crete and other Iſlands, whither this 
People naturally betook themſelves, as they were ex- 
pel'd Peloponnefus and the Continent. Whoever theſe 
People were, we have no Account of them but under 
the. Name of the Pelaſei; from whom Pelsponneſus 
had the Name of Plaſgia. After they had diſperſed 
themſelves throughout all Greece, they arriv'd in Lal); 


where 


Earth, as the Greciang generally call d thoſe of whom 


were peopled'our of Sc t hia; from whence the PG 


and Theſſaly, which were already taken up by the 4 


halbe, if we allow what is generally aſſerted; that 


ö Sons of, Eliſba and others, might fix ſome in Epirus, ³ 
6 fore in Hellus, ad the: greateft part in Pelopouneſus, "FH 
$ 


where they found the moſt empty and convenient Ha- = 


urs. 


F the 
vhom 
this 
they 


very 


g, Or 


Con- 
that 
rope, 
Fo" 
they expell'd the laſt Remains of the Pelajgi : And 
XZ from thence it was that he impos'd one Name, cal- 
ling the Country after himſelf Hellas, which was at- 
= terwards call'd Phthiotis, and the People Hellenes. 
This Name, tho' in proceſs of time it was transferr'd 
= to ſigniſy the whole Nation with its Colonies, at firſt 
reached no farther than his own Dominions. For 


the 
MrUus, 


Re. 
#2 L 
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4 5 9 ö 
"ZE where they paſs'd for the ſame with the Tyrrbent, 
and as ſuch were conceiv'd to. be the original Founders 
of Rome. As they were a ſcatter'd, wandering Peo- 


ple, never thoroughly ſettled, or incorporated with 
the other Grecians, they were forc'd to give way to 


Hillen, who was generally reputed the Son, of Deu- Hellen. 


caliou, tho' ſome ſay of Prometheus and Ciymene, and 
others of lon. He reign'd in Theſſaly ſome time at- 
ter the Deucalionean Deluge, and being ſeated almoſt 
in the heart of Greece, and he with his Sons bearing 
a great Sway in thoſe Parts, maintain'd a Correſpon- 


XZ dence with the neighbouring Cities, till by degrees 


+ IV 
Ar 


a . 
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there were other Kings as zealous as Hellen in propa- 
gating their Names, in hopes it might prove a conſi- 


2 


I 


= derable ſtep towards the wniver/al Monarchy of 


= Greece. And this may account for the variety of 
Names we find, eſpecially among the Poets, who 
= usd them promiſcuouſly to expreſs the Nation in 


general. The moſt noted among them were Ache;, 


= Argi, Danai, Dolopes, Hellenes, ones, Myrmidones, 


and Pelaſgi, which were particular Parts of Greece, 
ſo call'd, from their reſpective Kings, or Founders. 
But as the Grecians did nothing very conſiderable, 


either at home or abroad, before the Trojan War, it 


Was that firſt began to unite them under one common 
Name, and Intereſt: Neither did they preſume till 
+ after that to call the reſt of the World Barbartans ; 
that is, till they had one eftabliſh'd Name and Na- 


tion to oppoſe to them. . 3 

The Country which they anciently and properly De{ription 

inhabited was Hellas, or Greece properly ſo call'd, be- of the 

ing the Eaſtern Part of Europe, bounded chiefly by C. 
| | two 
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two Seas, the /orzan on the Weſt and South, and the * 
gean on the Eaſt, which parts them from Aa. 
On the North was Macedonia, Illyricum, and Epirus 
both which latter had a mixt Dependence on the 


Grectans and Barbarians It was divided by the #h- 


mus, a narrow Neck of Land between the two Seas; 


the largeſt part being without the #hmus to the 
North, and the leſſer within it to the Sou %; which 


being ſurrounded every where by the Sea, except 


the //hmus, made it a Peninſula, and from Pelops, 
who reign'd there, was call'd Peloponneſus. To theſe 


Parts we may add the multitude of Iſlands which 


lie diſperſed in theſe Seas: Of which the moſt re- 
markable is Crete, both for Fame and Extent. The 
next are Eubea, Corcyra, Cephallenia, and Zacynthus, 
with many others of leſs note. Theſe Parts were 
alſo ſubdivided into leſs Countries, in the nature of 
Provinces: The moſt noted of which, in the flouriſh- 
ing Times of Greece, were Theſſaly, Locri Epicnemidii, 
Opuntii, and Ozolæ, the latter of which lying more 
Weſtward, is allo diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Lo- 
cri Heſperit, Bantia, Atlica, Megaris, Phocts, Æolia, 


 Acariiana, and Doris; all without the [fthmus. With- 


in the #hmus were Achaia, Elis, Meſſenia, Laconia, 
Argolis, and Arcadia, all comprehended under the 
general Name of Peloponne/us. 

| Theſe were the native fix'd Seats of the Grectans, 
till increaſing in Power, and preſs'd with Numbers, 


they threw themſelves out in Colonies, and fo inlarg'd 


their Territories. By theſe means they got poſſeſſion 
as well of the remoter Parts, as thoſe which border'd 
upon them, eſpecially the Sea-coaſts of Macedonia, 
Thrace, Illyricum and Epirus; as alſo of Sicily, the 
largeſt Ifland in Europe next our own, with the Sou- 
thern part of Italy; both which from the many Co- 


' lonies planted there went under the Name of Magna 


Gracia. As for Macedonia in general, we are not yet 
to conſider it as a part of Greece, till by a large Ac- 


ceſſion of Territory it grew formidable to the moſt 


remote 
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1th Þ remote and powerful States of Greece; and from 
'© *Z thence laid the Foundation of that Sovereignty it 


<4 2 ſoon after aſſum'd under the Title of the Third Mo- 


the narchy. They had alſo in the Leſſer Aſia, Fontus, 


72 Bitlynia, Phrygia, Lydia, Curia, Lycia, Famplylia, 

: and the Iſland Cyprus. To theſe we may add ſeveral 

1 famous Iſlands belonging to Afis, as Leſbes, Chios, 

ich | F Samos, Cos, Carpathus and Rhodes, with Lemnos near 

Z Thrace in the Agean Sea. But theſe and other leſs 

* Colonies we ſhall have occaſion to mention more par- 
? 


* ticularly, as they fall in with the Body of the Story. 
It may ſuffice in general, that they got footing in 
g moſt parts of the old known World; and wherever 
they planted their Colonies, they generally propagated 
by them their Race, Religion, Laws, Cuſtoms, and 
= Language. 8 32 
We have no particular Account of the State of 
Greece before the Foundation of her Royalties; nor 
Indeed can we expect any thing worth our Notice, 
from a People who were at that time rude and un- 
poliſh'd even to Barbariſm. For it is certain they 
were unacquainted with Agriculture, Building, and all 
the earlieſt and moſt natural Inventions of providing 
for the common Neceſſaries of Life, having no Law 
but Force, and grazing like Beaſts in the open Air. 
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So that to give them the leaſt Tincture of Humanity, 
was ſufficient to gain from them the Title of King, 
or God; witneſs the divine Honours they paid to 
their Pelaſgus, who built them a ſort of Cottages to 
fence them from the Inclemency of the Air, clothed 
them with the Skins of Beaſts, and taught them to 
feed on Acorns, as a more wholeſome Nouriſhment 
than that of Herbs. This new Diet, whatever other 
good Effects it might have, wrought no great Change 
in their Manners; ſo that Greece was not for ſeveral 
Ages after inhabited in any conſtant ſettled way. 
They were ſtill the ſame lawleſs Rout, continually 
 Toving and removing from one Place to another 
and ſuch as were not content with their own Fortune, 
1 — 4 Were 
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8 The INTRODUCTION, 3s 
were eaſily tempted to invade their Neighbours. In 
this general Conteſt the richeſt Countries fell to the 

ſtrongeſt : But as the Conqueſt was eaſy, ſo the Poſ- 
ſeſſion was ſhort, they being ſoon ſucceeded by others 
upon the ſame Title. For this reaſon 7 beſſaly and 
Peloponneſus, and indeed all the fertile Regions of 7 
Greece, chang'd their Maſters every Year, with a 
great part of their Inhabitants. The Country which 

was leaſt moleſted upon theſe Accounts, was Attica; 

and it is imputed chieſly to the Barrenneſs of its Soil. 

For there being nothing worth contending for, the 
Inhabitants were continued quietly in a long and re- 
cular Deſcent; and this gave the Athenians the beſt 

Title to Antiquity, or at leaſt the beſt Proofs of it. 

But the greateſt Advantage was, that it made them 
exert themſelves ſooner than their Neighbours; it 
quicken'd their Invention, diſpos'd them to a more 

ealy Reception of Arts and Literature, when they 
got footing among them, and in a manner laid the 
Foundation of all that Grandeur, to which they after- 

wards arrtv'd. | 

Rut to return to Greece in general, the other Parts 

of it were over-run with Spoil and Rapine. The 
continual Fear of being diſplac'd made them live as 

tt were by chance, without any further Proſpect than 
their preſent Suſtenance; and fo cramp'd their In- 
duftry in general, that we find nothing of the Arts 

and Sciences at that time among them, no Trade or 
Commerce, or any other happy Effects of Peace and 
Security. They at laſt grew ſenſible of the neceſſity 

there was of Civil Society, as a means to ſecure them 
from Violence and Oppreſſion. This put them upon 

J improying their Notions of Building; ſo that their 
Horſes increaling i in Number as well as Beauty, grew 
inſenſibly into Boroughs, and they ſome time after in- 1 
to Oſies. Rut neither could this Advantage of Cohar- 
bitatzon thoroughly tame and ſoften their Temperss 
that being a peculiar Honour reſery'd, (as was hinted 


before) for Egypt and Ph nicig. 
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BOOK I. 


The State of the ſeveral Kingdoms sf Greece, from the 


Foundation of the Kingdom of Sicyon, to the laſt 
Remains of Regal Power in Athens. 


Containing the Space of 1579 Years. 


EH AP I. 


The Kingdom of Sicyon. 
Containing the Space of about 1000 Tears. 
a HE firſt Kingdom we find mention'd in 


it is the moſt ancient of any in Europe, and ſome 
ſay in the World, not allowing even the Afyrian or 


Egyptian Kingdoms to have preceded it, we muſt 


therefore content ourſelves with a very flender Ac- 


count of it; eſpecially ſince we have almoſt as much 
reaſon 


„t. 


Greece, is that of Sicyon, a Town ſituate Sicyon the 
in Pelopouneſus, near the Ifthmus in the King- 
| Confines of Achara, ſaid to be built within“ 
a little time after the Univer/al Deluge. Which, as 
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10 The Grecian Hiſtory. . 


reaſon to diſpute, as to aſſert its real Exiſtence. 


A.M. Here, they fay, Ægialeus firſt reign'd about the 


Ksialeus. not only the City with its Territory, but ſome ſay the 
Apis. greateſt part of Peloponneſus, Ægialta; as from Apts, 

another of its Kings, it was call'd Apia, and from 
Sicyon. Sicyau, Sicyonia. Authors are fo far from recording 


any other memorable Actions of the Kings of Sicyon, 


or aligning the juſt Length of their Reigns, that they 
cannot agree as to their Number, Order, or Names. 


For Homer ſeems to make Adraſtus the firſt King; 


and tho' Zeuxippus is uſually plac'd as the laſt, yet 
Pauſantias reckons Hypolitus and Laceſtades after him, 
and in his Catalogue omits Piyphides. Sir [/aac 
Newton obſerves that the Chronologers have ſplit 
Apis, Epaphus, or Epopeus into two Kings, whom they 
call Ap:s and Epopeus, and between them have inſert- 


ed eleven or twelve feign'd Names of Kings who did 


nothing; and thereby they have made Ægialeus the 
Founder of this Kingdom, three hundred Years older 
than his Brother Phoroneus ; which Account, if we 


allow theſe two Princes to have been the Sons of 


Tnachus, cannot be made conſiſtent: And therefore 
the Opinion of thoſe, who, tho' they reckon Sicyon 
among the ancient Kingdoms, yet bring the Foun- 
dation of it as low, or lower than that of Argos, 
may help to reconcile this Difference. And the moſt 
probable way of doing it, is by rejecting the above- 
mentioned imaginary Kings, and inſerting but one 
under the Name of Apis, Epaphus, or Epopeus. But 
under ſo many Uncertainties every thing that 1s re- 
Kingdm corded of Sicyon, as a Kingdom, becomes liable to 
of Sicyon exception ; inſomuch that the moſt accurate Inquirers 
duub'ful. into the firſt Ages, ſtrike off the whole Succeſſion of 
theſe Kings for the ſpace of near a thouſand Years, 
teaving them no place in Antiquity. But making 
fome Allowances for ſuch a vaſt diſtance of Time, 
and the want of Records; and ſuppoſing Sicyon to be 
peopled fo early, as, from the Fruitfulneſs and Con- 
| veniency 


1915, 1915th Year of the World, and from himſelf nam'd 
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Chap. J. The Grecian Hiſtory. 


veniency of its Situation, we may reaſonably conclude 


it was, we may yet believe ſhe had her Kings, 
that being the government which obtain'd in moſt 
Countries, as they came to be inhabited, after the 


Flood. Accordingly there were Kings originally in 


ſeveral Parts of Greece, beſides thoſe which I have 


diſtinctly treated of; as in Arcadia, Meſſenia, Theſſaly, 
and other Provinces; in Cete, and other Iflands; and 
in Elis, Eleuſis, and other particular Cities. But their 


Reigns are too dark and confuſed, to attempt the 
giving any regular Succeſſion of them: And there- 


fore I have taken notice but of few of them, and that 
has been occaſionally only, as ſome remarkable Paſ- 


ſages concerning them have happen'd to intermix 
with the general Hiſtory of the Country. 


We can only obſerve of the firſt Kings of Greece in 


general, that they are repreſented as Perſons of great 
Worth and Renown, who for their Courage, Pru- 


dence and other Virtues, were choſen by the free and 


univerſal Conſent of the People. But they were con- 


ſidered chiefly as the Leaders of their Armies. And 


therefore Thucydides obſerves, that under Cecrops, and 
the other ancient Kings of Attica, till the time of 
T heſeus, the King was not conſulted but in Caſes of 
Danger ; for that each City had its own Magiſtrates 
and Courts, by which they carried on the ordinary 
courſe of Government, and were a ſort of Common- 
wealth within themſelves. The caſe was much the 
ſame in the other Parts of Greece, But by the Credit 
and Influence theſe firſt Kings had in their Capacity 
of Generals and Commanders, they ſoon found means 
of enlarging their Authority, and extending it to the 
Civil Adminiſtration. However, they did not pre- 
{ently make an ill uſe of their Power. There ſeems 


by their long and quiet Reigns to have been a perfect 


good Underſtanding between Prince and People ; 
who, as they yielded an intire and voluntary Obedi- 
ence, ſo the Kings choſe to command rather by Love, 
and Eſteem of their Merit, than by the Force of their 

; | Arms, 
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The Grecian Higtory | Book I. 
Arms, and a {laviſh Dread of their Power, In all 


their Actions they preferr'd the Good of their Sub- 


jects, for whoſe Protection they knew and acknow- 
ledg'd themſelves to have been advanc'd, before any 
covetous or ambitious Deſigns of their own; and the 
People plac'd ſuch a Confidence in the Equity of their 
Prince, that Greece had not for ſeveral Ages, after it 
was a little civiliz'd, any ſtanding Laws, but the inde- 


finite Will and Sentence of its Kings. But this Har- 


mony being deſtroy'd in ſucceeding ages by Policy, 
Intereft and Thirſt of Empire, the People, as Oppor- 
tunity offer'd, reſumed the Power into their own 
Hands; and this gave rife to more different Forms 
of Government in Greece, than in any other Parts, or 
perhaps in the whole World beſides. 

But to return to Sicyon, it is certain that Kingdom 
never made any mighty Figure in this long tract of 
Time, and that may be the chief Reaſon of its Obſcu- 
rity. Thus it hes involv'd in the Fate of ſeveral other 


petty Royalties, which never contended for Superiori- 


ty with the leading States of Greece; fo that were it 

not for ſome of their Princes Names, which are re- 

ſcu'd from Oblivion by the Poets, we ſhonld never 

know there had been any ſuch Kingdoms in the 

Sicyon ge- World. Uf on the Death of the laſt King of Sicyon, 

Verna by he Gove f 1 | 1 Bob 1 

„the Government was devolv'd ujon the Pries © 
the Prieſts f f E f a 

of Apollo. 4291, ſeven of which held it about thirty three 

Years, 'till by degrees this little Kingdom ſunk under 

Inner d io the Power of its Neighbours, and was annex'd to the 

Argos. Dominions of Argos. 


CHAP. Il 
The Kingdoms of Argos and Mycenæ. 


Containing the Space of about 8 co Years, 


T-F ERE we have ſomewhat of a Light to direct 
us, tho” it breaks in ſo gradually, that it ſerves 
chiefly 


> 2 


Wa 
8 


in Antiquity, if not the firſt ; and what it wanted of 


_ Avis.” There were three of this Name, one of Sicyon 


Chap. II. The Grecian Hiſtory. TT 
chiefly to diſcover dur want of more, and rather to 
raiſe our Curioſity, than to ſatisfy it. The Kingdom 
of Argos has an undoubted Claim to the ſecond Place 


Sicyon in Years, is ſufficiently made up in Riches, 
Fame and Power; infomuch that this = Was 
thought to vie with the whole World for Splendor 
and Magnificence. The Foundation of this King- 
dom is generally aſcribed to Inachus about the 2148th A. M. 


Year of the World, 232 after that of Sicyon, and 2148. 


108 O before the beginning of the Olympiads. He Inachus. 


is calbd the Son of Oceanus; which was probably 


from his coming by Sea out of Agypt into Greere. 
After a Reign of fifty Years he was ſucceeded by his 
Son. Phoroneus. But others more accurate, as they Phoroneus 
exclude Sicyon, fo they ſpeak of Inachus as a River 
only of that Name, and begin their Account of the 

Grecian Affairs from. Phoroneus, who... therefore is 


thought by thoſe who had no better account of 


things, to be the firſt Man, and is called the Father 
of Mankind. At leaft he is the firſt who did any «< 
thing memorable in Greece: For he is faid to have 
built the firſt Altar to Juno; and having begun with 
Religion, his next Care was to unite his Subjects into 
a fort of Community, by building the City from him 
call'd Phoronicum, to preſcribe them Laws, and to 


| brirg them from mere Savages to ſomewhat of a 


more civiliz'd way of Living. The Telchines; and 
Carzate a People that inhabited Arcadia, join'd in 
War againſt him, and the Parrhafians another Parr 

of Arcadia, but were conquer'd and drove into Crete, 

and from thence to Rhodes, which from them had 

the Name of Yelchinis; and thence Phoroneus obtain- 

ed the Dominion of the whole Penin/ula, and ba | 

2 Reign of ſixty Years left the Kingdom to his ſoft 
another of Zgypr, and this of Argos, whom the My: lee. 
zwologifts confound, by attributing to all what was Name. 
done by one, which is uſual among the Grecians 

in 


14 The Grecian Hiſtory. 2 Book J. 
in the caſe of their Gods and Heroes. This might 
give grounds to the Story of his going into Egypt, 
where he built the city Memphis, taught the People 


Serapis or Ofiris. But allowing there was ſuch a King 


probable Account is, That he liv'd and dy d in G. eece, 
commanded the Peninſula to be called 17555 his Name, 
and in the thirty fifth Year of his Reign was kill'd 
for his I ; Which was not common in theſe 
1 early Times. Apis dying without Iſſue was ſucceed- 
| Argus. ed by Argus, his Siſter Niobe's Son, who is confoun- 


the Poets make all Eyes. His Reign is more remark- 
able for the Length of it, being ſeventy Years, than 
any thing elſe, except that Greece in his time had vaſt 
l — F Corn, for which he was honoured after his 
[ Death with a Temple and Sacrifice; tho' the Art of 
| 7 4 4rt of Tillage is more properly aſſigned to Homogyrus, who 


WEL 0 


Homogy- City Za Peninſula from himſelf, Argos, and his Sub- 


54 Argi, and Argivi. Some fancy his Brother was 


P:laſgi, who chiefly . inhabited Arcadia, and being 
diſpers'd into ſeveral Parts. of Greece, ſent Colonies 
into Lalium. To him ſucceeded his Son Criaſus, the 
ſame whom Pau/anas calls Petraſus, and ſome Peran- 
bl _ thus. Others make them diſtinct Kings, and aſcribe 
do Peranthus the building of the firſt Temple to Juno 
| at Argos, much about the time of the building the 

| Tem;le of Solomon. It is certain there was ſuch a 

Temple about this time conſecrated. to June, and 
| Calythia the Daughter of Peranthus made Prieſteſs of 
it; which might occaſion the miſtake of his being 


. | Ages ; and as all their Affairs, publick and private, 


Ara. Came the ſtanding Ara of the Argrues : Inſomuch 
that 


Tillage, and was after his Death worſhipp'd as a 
God in the Shape of an Ox, under the Name of 


of Argos, which is not generally aſſented to, the ol 


ded with his Great Grandſon of that Name, whom 


re a- firſt yoked Oxen in the Plough. He alſo called the 


the Pela/gus already mention'd as Founder of the 


King, This ſuperſtition was continu'd for many 


bl! Th-Argive were dated from ſuch a Year of the Priefi hood, it be- 


245 > if 


E Chap. II. The Grecian tiftory. 15 
X that Hellanicus, who was twelve Years older than 

> Herodotus, digeſted his Hiſtory by the Ages, or Suc- 
ceieſſions of the Prieſteſſes of Juno Argiva, Criaſus 


treign'd fifty four Years, and left the Kingdom to his 


| 4 Son or Brother  Phorbas. i Phorbas. 
There were at this time contemporary with Maſes 
and the Patrtarchs ſeveral famous Men, who open'd 4 


a Paſſage for Science and Humanity, which firſt 
dawn'd in the Eaft, and now got footing in Europe, The Dawn 
particularly in thoſe Parts of Greece towards Aſia and of Science 
Judæa. Among theſe we may reckon Atlus, the _ Suey 
Son of Japetus probably the ſame with Japhetb, who i 
for his Skill in Aſtronomy, and invention of the 
Globe, was ſaid to bear up the Heavens; and upon 
the ſame accounts his Daughters paſs'd for Stars, 
under the Names of the Pleiades and Hyades. Nor 
is leſs Honour due to his Brother Prometheus, who 


> was thought to have form'd Men of Clay, and ani- 
>> mated them with Fire which he ſtole from Heaven, 


15 
becauſe he was a wiſe Man, who endeavour'd to re- 
&> claim Men from their brutal Ignorance, and teach 
'em the uſe of Reaſon. And this ſeems to confirm 
another Part of his Story; where, by the Eagle con- 
tinually preying upon his Entrails, may be imply'd 
his deep and painful Enquiries after Knowledge. He 
is from ſeveral concurring Circumſtances thought to 
have been the ſame with Magop. 
 Pherbas, after thirty five Years, left the Kingdom 
to his fon Triopas, who enjoy'd it forty ſix Years, and Triopas. 
= was ſucceeded by his ſon Jaſus, as Pauſanias will have Jaſus. 
tit, who probably might reign, becauſe the City was 
tom him call'd Ja/os, and the Citizens Jaſii. bus 
Daughter was the famous Jo, whoſe Story is ſo ban- Story of 
dy'd about by the Poets; tho' ſhe is not to be con- Jo. 
founded with another of that Name, the reputed 
Daughter of /nachus. Herodotus tells her Story moſt 
plauſibly, that the Pha@xictans, who firſt applied them- 
ſelves to Shipping, as they traded with Goods from 
Ajjyria and Egypt, came to Argos at that time the 

— Metropolis 
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The Grecian Hiſtory, Book l. 
Metropolis of Greece; where the Women flock'd 
down to their Ships to buy of them. The Phænicians 
ſeis'd as many as they could of them, and among 
the reſt this J the King's Daughter, and ſail'd away 
with them into AÆgypt; which was reſented fo hei- 
nouſly, that it was thought the Foundation of all the 


Quarrels and Enmity which afterwards broke out be- 


tween the Greciaus and Afraticks. To return to aſus). 


Crotopus. it is more generally agreed that Cro79pys, his Brother 


Agenor's Son, ſucceeded” his Grandfather Trropas, 
who after twenty one Years left the Kingdom to his 


$thenelas. Son Szhenelas. As Jaſus is not generally reckon'd in 


the Number of theſe Kings; ſo it is doubted, whe- 
ther Phorbas and his Son Triapas ought not to be ex- 
cluded, it being faid, that they fled from Argos to the 
Iſland of Rhodes: And the fame doubt has been rais d 
concerning Crotopic, becauſe he is likewiſe ſaid to 
have left Argos, and to have built a new City for 
himſelf in Megaris. But allowing the Succeſſion of 
theſe firſt eight Kings, as they now ſtand, there are 

other Objections made as to the length of their 
Reigns, which amounting in the. whole to three hun- 
dred and ſeventy orie Years, and being at the propor- 
tion of above forty fix Years to, each of them one 
with another, has been taken notice of by the“ Great 
Chronolger before. mention'd, to be too much above 
the common. courſe of Nature, to be credited. He 


makes the like Obſervation with regard to the Kings 
of Scyon, Sparta and other Cities, Who lived before 
the time of the Han Empire, that they have been 


made to reign about thirty five, or forty Years apiece, 


one with another; whereas in the ordinary courſe of 
Succeſſion, eigltcen or twenty Vears may be thought 
" proper Mediiim for each Reign. And this he de- 


monſtrates from the ſeveral Succeſſions of the Kings 
of Judah and 1/rael, of Perfia, Macedonia, and other 
Countries; as likewiſe of thirty of our own Kings 


Sir Iſaac Newton. 
irom 


ry 


IP IS} 


x in the later Ages, ſince Chronology- hath been exact, 

there is ſcarce an Inſtance to be found of ten Kings 
_ reigning any where in continual Succeſſion above two 
hundred and ſixty Years: And that the way of cal- 
cCculating and accounting for theſe long Reigns in the 
== firſt Ages, was by a Technical Chronology that was in- 
troduced by Timeus, and other Grecian Writers, who, 


after the Example of the Ægyptians, have taken the 


EZ Reigns of Kings for Generations, and reckon'd three 


Generations to an hundred, and ſometimes to an hun- 


= dred and twenty Years. 


Accounts of theſe Kings, Sthenelas reign'd eleven 


But to proceed according to the common receiv d 


Tears, and was ſucceeded by his Son Gelanor. In Gelanor 
his time there happen'd a Conteſt between the two 


Sons of Belus, Agyptus and Danaus; the former of 
which was King of Egypt, and gave his Name to the 
Country. He would have match'd his fifty Sons to 
the ſame number of Daughters of his Brother Da- 
Maus; which being contrary to the Advice of the 
Oracle, he refuſed, and ſet fail with them firſt to 
Rhodes, and thence to Argos. The Ship was call'd 
Pentecontorts, and is noted as the firſt of any Bulk 
that came into Greece. At Argos he contended with 
Gelanor for the Kingdom, as deſcended from Epaphus 
Son of the firſt /o. As he was making pu his Pre- 
tenſions to the People, a Wolf happened to kill an 
Ox grazing by the Walls. This Accident was inter- 


preted by the People in favour of Danaus, whom as Danaus. 


a Stranger they took to ſignify the Wolf, and there- 
upon adjudged the Kingdom to the Ægyptian. But 
E7yptus, ſtill jealous of the Increaſe of his Brother's 
Power, by contracting new Alliances upon his Daugh- 


ters Marriages, ſent his fifty Sons down to Argos with 
ap Army to force him to comply with his former De- 


mand. The young Men gain'd their Uncle's Con- 
ſent: but he had ſecretly provided his Daughters 
Vor. I. 0 — 
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Lynceus. 


Abas. 


Prztusand Acrifius and Pretus, who being Twins contended 
Actifius. for the Kingdom; which Pretus firſt enjoy'd for ſe- 
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4 


with Daggers, and Inſtructions to murder their Huſ- 
Act of the 
Danaides. 


bands the firſt Night. This Act of the Danaides 
was look'd upon as one of the moſt barbarous Exploits 
of Antiquity : For the only one who eſcap'd out of 
this general Maſſacre, was Lynceus the Huſband of 
Hypermeneſtra, who was therefore accus'd by her Fa- 


ther, and brought to Judgment, but acquitted. 


Danaus in his Reign built the Tower which went by 


the Name of Lariſſa; and his Daughters are ſaid to 
have ſupply'd the City with Water by the Invention 


of Wells, which they probably brought out of 


egypt, where Water was ſcarce; and this is the 


moſt natural Foundation of the Fable, that for their 


Cruelty to their Huſbands, they were condemn'd to 
draw Water in leaky Veſſels. 4 


Danans, after fifty Years, was ſucceeded by Lyn- 
ceus, his Son-in-law. And he, after forty one more, 
by his Son Abas, who reign'd twenty three. This 
Abas has been confounded with another of that 
Name, who built Abæa in Phocrs, and might be the 
Prince, from whom the Inhabitants of the Iſland of 


 Enbea were antiently called Abantes. By which of 


theſe two the Succeſſion in this Kingdom was car- 
ried on, 1s not clear : But one of them left two Sons, 


venteen Years, and then was expell'd by Acriſius into 
Lycia; from whence he return'd with ſome conſider- 
able Force, feiz'd upon Tyriuthe, and gave his Bro- 
ther Battle, wherein they are the firſt recorded to 


of Target have us'd Targets. But it not being a deciſive Bat- 
Vrſt us d. tle, they came to an Accommodation, and divided 


the Kingdom, fo far at leaſt, that Acriſius kept poſ- 


ſeſſion of Argcs, and let his Brother enjoy Tyrinthe, 
and tome other maritime Places. Acriſius had one 


Danae. only Daughter nam'd Danae, who, the Oracle told 


Account of But before we proceed, it may 


him, ſhould have a Son that would procure his Death. 
not be amiſs to 


Oracles. give ſome account of theſe Oracles, which made up fo 


conſiderable 


Chap. II. De Grecian Hiftory. - 


*XZ conſiderable a part of the Grecian Superſtition. They 
were rank'd among the nobleſt and moſt religious 
kinds of Divination, the Deſign of them being to 
ſettle ſuch an immediate way of Converſe with their 
Gods, as to be able by them not only to explain 
things intricate and obſcure, but alſo to anticipate the 
Knowledge of future Events, and that with far grea- 
ter Certainty than they could hope for from Men, 


who, out of Ignorance and Prejudice, muſt ſome- 
times either conceal or betray the Truth. So that 
this became the only ſafe way of deliberating upon 
Affairs of any conſequence, either Publick or private. 


Whether to proclaim War, or conclude a Peace, to 


inſtitute a new Form of Government, or enact new 


Laws, all was to be done with the Advice and Ap- 
XZ probation of the Oracle, whoſe Determinations were 
always held ſacred and inviolable. As to the Cauſes 


of Oracles, Jupiter was looked upon as the firſt Cauſe 


of this and all other ſorts of Divination ; he had the 


Book of Fate before him, and out of that reveal'd 
either more or leſs, as he pleas'd, to inferior Demons. 


But to argue more rationally, this way of Acceſs to 


the Gods has been branded as one of the earlieſt and 
groſſeſt pieces of Prieſtcraft that obtain'd in the 
World. 'For the Priefts whoſe Dependence was on 
the Oracles, when they found the cheat had got ſuf- 
ficient footing, allow'd no Man to conſult the Gods 
without coſtly Sacrifices and rich Preſents to them- 


ſelves: And as few could bear this expence, it ſerv'd 


to raiſe their credit among the common People, by 
keeping them at an aw ful diſtance. And to heighten 
their Eſteem with the better and wealthier Sort, even 
they were only admitted ah a few ſtated Days. 


By which the thing appear'd ſtill more myſterious, 


and for want of this good Management muſt quickly 
have been ſeen through, and fell to the ground. 
But whatever juggling there was as to the religious 
part, Oracles had certainly a good effect as to the 
Publick, being admirably ſuited to the Genius ef a 
Ss e People, 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book I. 
People, who would join in the moſt deſperate Expe- 
dition, and admit of any Change of Government, 


when they underſtood by the Oracle it was the irre- 


ſiſtible Will of the Gods. This was the method 
Minos, Lycurgus, and all the famous Law-givers took; 
and indeed they found the People ſo intirely devoted 
to this part of Religion, that it was generally the ea- 
ſieſt, and ſometimes the only way of winning them 
into a Compliance, And then they took care to have 
them deliver'd in ſuch ambiguous Terms, as to admit 
of difterent Conſtructions according to the Exigency 
of the Times; fo that they were generally interpre- 


ted to the Advantage of the State, unleſs ſometimes 
there happen'd to be Bribery or Flattery in the caſe, 
as when Demoſthenes complain'd that the Pytbia Phi- 
lippiz'd. The moſt numerous, and of greateſt repute, 
were the Oracles of Apollo, who, in Subordination to 


Jupiter, was appointed to preſide over, and inſpire all 
forts of Proptets and Diviners. And amongſt theſe 


the Delphian challeng'd the firſt place, not ſo much 


in reſpect of its Antiquity, as its Perſpicuity, and 
Certainty; inſomuch that the Anſwers of the Tripos 
came to be uſed proverbially for clear and infallible 


Truths, Here we muſt not omit the firſt Pyzhia or 
Phemonoe Prieſteſs of this famous Oracle, Phemonoe, who is 


placed under the Reign of Acriſius, and by moſt 


Fythia. recorded as the firſt who clothed the Anſwers of the 


Oracle in Hexameter Verſe. They found a ſecret 
Charm in Numbers, which made every thing look 


pompous and weighty : And hence it became the ge- 
neral Practice of Legiſlators, and Philoſophers, to de- 


liver their Laws and Maxims in that Dreſs; and 
ſcarce any thing in thoſe Ages was writ of Excellence 


The Dawnor Moment, but in Verſe. This was the Dawn of 
ef Peetry. Poetry, which ſoon grew into repute; and ſo long as 


it ſerv'd to ſuch noble purpoſes as Religion and Go- 

vernment, Poets were highly honour'd, and admitted 

into a Share of the Adminiſtration, But by that time 

it arriv'd to any perfection, they purſu'd more — 
Wy an 
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e- their Eſteem and Dignity. As to the Hiſtory of 
Oracles, we find them mention'd in the very Infancy 
TRof Greece; and it is as uncertain when they. were fi- 
gnally extinct, as when they began. For they often 
loſt their Prophetick Faculty for ſome time, and re- 
cover'd it again. I know 'tis a common Opinion, 
that they were univerſally ſilenc'd upon our Saviur's. 
Appearance in the World: And if the Devil had 
been permitted for ſo many Ages to delude Mankind, 
it might probably have been ſo. But we are aſſur'd 
from Hiſtory, that ſeveral of them continued till the 

= Reign of Julian the Apoſtate, and were conſulted by 
him: And therefore I look upon the whole Buſineſs 
of human Contrivance, an egregious Impoſture 
founded upon Sper/tition, and carried on by Policy 

Ul and Intereſt, till the brighter Oracles of the Holy 

> Scriptures diſpell'd theſe Miſts of Error and Enthu- 

d Io return to Acriſius; upon this Advice of the 

25 Oracle, he kept his Daughter Danae under very 

= cloſe Confinement: But Jupiter came to her in a 

r Shower of Gold, or rather her Uncle Prætus brib'd 
. 1 her Keepers, and left her with Child of Perſeus. | It Perſeus; 
ſt is obſerv'd of moſt of the famous Men of Antiquity, 

e that they were begotten by Adultery and Inceſt. If 

t their Mothers were of a noble Deſcent, the Theft 

k Was father'd upon ſome of the Gods; and the People 
mn regard to their Virtue, and good Offices to the 
Peublick, were eaſily ſatisfied in the Belief of it. Thus 

d _ Perſeus was of the number of thoſe who caſt the 

e Reproach of their Birth upon Jupiter. The Boy 
7 with his Mother was ſaid to be thrown into the Sea, 

s but was miraculouſly convey'd to the Ifland Seraphus, 

po = and, like the Heroes of thoſe Times, ſignaliz'd his 

= Youth by deſtroying of Monſters, particularly the 
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was a beautiful Queen in Africa, and that Frrſeus 


1 went with an Army out of Peloponneſus, and conquer d f th 
8 | her. So that this Expedition may be more properly 1 
f plac'd'after his Return home upon his Grandfather's th 
1 Death. He married Andromeda, after he had deli- ## 
| | ver'd her from a Sea-monſter, or rather reſcu'd her le 
; | from one. Phenix, who was failing away with her in Za 
| 1 a Ship call'd The Male, and after that return'd to | tt 
1 Argos to ſee his Grandfather. But Acriſius, in hopes T 


to defeat the Oracle, retir'd into Theſſaly; where tl 
Perſeus happening to meet him at ſome publick fi 
Games there, kill'd him by an accidental Blow with a K 
KB | Quoit,, after a Reign of thirty one Years. About 4 
Pelops. this time came into Greece, Pelops, the Son of Tanta- 7 
KB lus King of Sipulus in Phryzzta. Her had been worſted 7 
in War by [us the Son of Tros, and fled for Refuge 

to Oenomaus King of Piſa in Elis, where he ſucceeded 
him in rhe Kingdom by marrying his Daughter 
Hippodamia. He had by her a numerous Iſſue, and. 7 
by their Marriagcs, and a Reign of fifty eight years, 
got footing in moſt parts of the Penzn/ula, calling it 
from himtelf, Rlopouneſus. His Poſterity maintain'd 
their ground; and the Family of the Flopidæ became 
as remarkable both for their Exploits, and their Mis = 

fortunes, as any in Greece. z 
Thereputed Perſeus, upon the foremention'd Accident, took + 
 Fallef Ar- ſuch an Averſion to Argos, that he tranſlated the 
55 e Regal Seat to Mycenæ, where he founded both a 
Acriſius. City and Kingdom. So that the Fall of Argos is ge- © 
A.M. nerally dated from the Death of Acriſius, after it had 
2992. continu'd, from it's ſuppoſed Founder Inachus, about 7 
544 Years. Some indeed look upon this State of 5 
Mycenæ only as a Continuation of the Kingdom of 
Argos, and therefore aſſign but one Succeſſion of 

Kings to both Places. But others affirm, with more 

colour of Reaſon, that Ferſeus made an actual Ex- 

change with his Couſin Megapenthes, who was then 

reigning at Tyrinthe in right of his Father Pretus 
that Mezapenthes was ſucceeded at Argos by his Son 

— — Anaxagoras, 


7 Anaxagoras, who contenting himſelf with a Third'of 
the Kingdom, divided the reſt between two Brothers, 
the former of which had cured Argos 44. 
the uſe of #144. 
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d to that it is hardly poſible to rank them in any order of 
Time and Place. We can only conclude in general, 


that Per/eus alter d the Succeſſion, without putting a 
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EZ Zellebore, However this diſmembring of Argos fo 


| her leſſen'd the Figure her Princes were wont to make, 


and withal, wrought ſuch a Confuſion in their Affairs, 
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final Period to the Kingdom: For we find ſeveral 


Ip his, Eteocles, who. was kill'd in the Theban War, 


b Kings mention'd even after Anaxagoras; as Aleclor, 


Talaos the Son of Bias, Adraſtus, and his Son-in-Jaw 


T yaeus the Father of Diomedes,  __ 
Amidſt theſe Uncertainties let us retur 
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ſycene, Foundation = 


where we left Per/eus ſettling his new-rais'd Kingdom, 7 Mycenz 


which he enjoy'd fifty eight Years. We muſt allow 
him one of the firſt Places among the Heroes of theſe 
Times, eſpecially if we may add to his other At- 
chievements the Conqueſt of Perſia, which it is 


Perſeus, 


thought took its Name from him, or his Son Per/es. 


But it does not appear, that the Greczans had yet 
made any Inroads into the Eaſt, much leſs with a 
Body of Men ſufficient to ſubdue ſuch a vaſt Tract of 
Land. Perſeus left five Sons, Per/es, Alcæus Father 
of Amphitryon, Sthenelus, Electryon and Maſtar. It is 
thought he was ſucceeded by Maftor, and he by his 
Brother Eledryon Father of Alemena. But this opt- 
nion not being generally receiv'd, we mult look upon 


| Sthenelus as his immediate Succeſſor; and to ſalve Sthenelus. 


theſe Difficulties, have recourſe to the common Me- 


thod of Chronologers, who aſſign to ſome of the ſuc- 


ceeding Kings an Overplus of Years to account for 


the two former, whole Reigns are uncertain. Sthene- 
lus reign'd eight Years, and by Aſiydamia the Daugh- 


ter of Pelops left Euryſtheus his Succeſſor, who is no- 


ted for the difficult Taſks he impos'd on Alcæus, bet-%: 


ter known by his Surname Hercules, given him upon 
C-4 


Euryſthe- 


Account of 
Hercules. 
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the Fame of his Exploits; of whom we muſt give 


1 


by this of Hercules. Hence it became difficult to 
Jang: ny among ſo many; and therefore the Ati 7 
ons of all are generally aſcrib'd to this latter: So that 
It is eaſter to ſay he was certainly very eminent in his 
Time, than to tell you by what means he became ſo. 
This Hercules was the Son of Amphytrion and Alcmena, 7 
both deſcended immediately from Perſeus; tho the 
Poets aſſign Jupiter for his Father, which may be un- 
derſtood of ſome neighbouring Prince. For the © 
PhLentc:ans, upon their firſt coming into Greece, gave 
the Name of Jao- pater, or Jupiter, to every King. 
His early Valour, and being ſo nearly related to the 
Crown, gave Euryſtbeus ſufficient Umbrage ; who 
therefore, to be honourably rid of him, put him 
upon all the dangerous Enterpriſes he could' deviſe. 
The chief of which are included in his Twelve La- 
bours » But they are deſcrib'd in ſo romantick a man- 
ner, that it is hardly conſiſtent with the Gravity of 
Hiſtory to relate them. For what ſhall we ſay to his 
Neme:n Lion, his Hydra, his Erymanthian Boar, and 
the reſt of his incredible Acts, unleſs we underſtand 
by them the moſt notorious Robbers, Murderers, 
and Tyrants ſubdu'd by him, which, like ſo many 
Feſts, and Monſters of Mankind, at that time infeſted 
the World ? To theſe twelve Labours, which he per- 
form'd chiefly at the Inſtigation of Euryſibeus, whoſe 
Jealouſy gave the chief riſe to his Glory, we may add 
ſeveral others which he undertook of himſelf: And 
our eſteem of them is not ſo much the effect of a 
blind Zeal for Antiquity, as the Reſpect Men natu- 
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ſt give rally have for a generous Valour, which protects the 


* 


talk d weak inſtead of inſulting them, and is fo far from 
Jeroes committing Violence, that it is wholly employ'd in 
others; repreſſing it. But withal it muſt be own'd, there 
Jame. was a great deal of the Spirit of Amight-Errantry in 
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be. theſe firſt Ages of the World, when the Heroes were 

Kings not content to ſignalize themſelves at home by free- 

iter, ing their Country, but rov'd about in ſearch of fo- 

dſons reign Adventures. And hither may be referr'd the 
famous Expedition of the Argonauts; which falling in 
Acti. with theſe Times, and being the firſt recorded of 
that that kind, muſt not be omitted. 

n his The chief Captain of this Voyage was Jaſon, a Expedition 


e ſo. young Prince of Jalcus in Theſſaly, the Son of Æſon, of the Ar- 

ena, and fourth in deſcent from Æolus; who was put up- gonauts. 
the on it by Pelias his Uncle, who had uſurp'd the King- 

un- dom. Faſon reflecting with himſelf what Renown 


> Perſeus and others had lately gain'd, clos'd with his 
Advice; and declaring his Intention, was ſeconded 
by many young Noblemen, infomuch that above fit- 
ty of the Flower of Greece gave. in their Names to 
the Expedition. The chief of which, beſides 7aſor, 
and Hercules, were Orpheus, who alſo writ an Account 
of it, Oileus Father of the younger Ajax, Telamon 
Father of the other Ajax, with his Brother Peleus 
Father of Achilles, both the Sons of Aacus, Caſtor 
and Pollux Sons of Tyndarus, King of Sparta, and 
Argus who built the Ship, which from him was call'd 
Argo, and his Companions Argonautee. The Deſign 
of their Voyage was to fetch back the Golden Fleece, 
as the Fable calls it, from AÆetes King of Cilchos. in 
Aſia, or in more plain terms to plunder him of ſome 
vaſt Treaſure, which they had heard was in his Poſ- 
ſeſſion. Accordingly they ſet fail from a Bay in 
Theſſaly near Filcus, and having touched at Lemnos, 
and other Places, met with ſeveral fabulous Encoun- 
ters in their Paſſage and Return, too many, and too 
incredible to enumerate, Such were the Symplegades, 
the Sirens, the Hurpies, Scylla and Charybdis, which 
— were 


The Grecian Hiſtory. Bock 1, i 
were diſguis'd by Orpheus under poetical Morals, and ten 


ſeem to have been copied afterwards by Homer in his 
Travels of Ulyſes. But being arriv'd at Colchos, by. © Wa 


the Aſſiſtance of Medea the King's Daughter, who 
fell in love with Jaſon, they got the Treaſure, and 


return'd home, taking Medea with them by way of 


Repriſal, (as they gave out) for Jo, who was former- 
ly ſtole from Argos. Medea was marry'd to Jaſon, 


and afterwards, upon his abandoning her, to Ægeus 
King of Athens, where her Skill in Magick and 


Witchcraft, and her many tragical Adventures, have 
furniſh'd ſufficient matter for the Stage... -© 
To return to Hercules, his End is made to be of a 
piece with the moſt extravagant Scenes of his Life. 
His Applauſe in the World had gain'd him a ſuffici- 
ent number both of Wives and Miſtreſſes; of whom 
the moſt noted were Megara, Iole, Deianeira, and 
Ompbale And whether he fell a Sacrifice to their 
_ Jealous Reſentment by Poiſon, or burnt himſelf in|a 
fit of Phrenzy upon Mount Oeta, or what elſe became 


Deeth of of him, „more than that he dy'd, about the fifty ſe- 
Hercules. cond_Year of his Age, is not eaſily determin'd. Eu- 


ryſtheus continu'd his Reſentment even after his 
Death, and expreſs'd it to his Children, by com- 
manding Hyllus and the reſt, about ſixty in number, 


as they grew up, to quit Frloponneſus. They not 


being in a capacity to reſiſt him, betook themſelves 
to Athens, where they were harbour'd and protected. 
Euryſtheus finding them thus ſettled in a Body, and 
carrying it high upon their own Deſcent, and their 
Father's Merit, thought them ſtill too near him; and 
therefore invaded Attica, with a deſign to extirpate 
them. But, by the Aſſiſtance of the Athenians, 
they made head againſt him, and flew both him 
and his Sons in the forty third Year of his Reign; 
and then in their turn invaded Peloponneſus. But the 
Plague raging there, and the Oracle attributing it to 
their coming before their time, they retir'd to Mara- 
bon. After three Years they made another At- 

tempt: 
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tempt: For ſo | 
told em * muſt ſtay Three Crops, but by which 
was meant Thr Ce 8 
bout to engage, Hyllus would decide the Quarrel in 
his own Perſon, and was ſlain by Echemus King of 
ieges in Arcadia, who accepted his Challenge. 
Z Whereupon the reſt return'd, and were moſt of 
them incorporated with the Dores about Ota, by the 
means of Ægimius their King, who had adopted 
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they interpreted the. Oracle, which 


ce Generations. The Armies being a- 


from Hercules, who had reſtor'd him to his Kingdom. 
their Poſterity, they at laſt recover'd their ancient 
>. footing in theſe Parts. But this De/cent of the Hera- 


3 Cov 8 


After ſeveral fruitleſs Attempts made by them and 


clidæ muſt be referred to its proper Place. 


Euryſtheus, upon his Expedition into Attica, had 
committed the Government of Mycenæ to his Uncle 


Atreus the Son of Pelops; who, upon his Nephew's 


Death, kept poſſeſſion of it for himſelf : And hence 
the Pelopide got the Aſcendant over the Per/erdes, and 
| Atreus ISA rene 


became in effect maſters of Peloponne/us. 


27 


thought to have reigned jointly with his Brother Thy-Thyeſtes. 


eſtes: But this latter being taken in Adultery with 


his Wife Aerope, was -baniſh'd; and when he was 


afterwards recall'd, Atreus kill'd his Children, and 


ſerv'd them up to him at Table; whence aroſe the 
Proverb of Thyeſtes's Supper. At the Horror of this 
Fact the Sun was ſaid to go back; by which ſome 
underſtand Atreus's: Skill in Aſtronomy, whereby he 


found out the Eclipſe of the Sun, and the difference 


of its Motion from that of the ſtarry Heaven. There 
1s alſo another Brother mentioned by the Name of 


Niſthenes, Father of Agamemnon and Menelaus, who Pliſthenes, 


are therefore to be accounted only the adopted Sons 
of Atreus, to whoſe care they were committed. But 
Phſthenes was rather the Son of Atreus; and if he 


ſucceeded him, (as it is probable he did) his Vears 


may be comprehended under Atreus and Thyeftes, to 
whom is afſign'd a Reign of ſixty five Years. How- 
ever 
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28 The Grecian Hiſtory. Book IJ. 
ever it is certain Agamemnon ſucceeded as next Heir 
of the Pelopide : who being a Prince of Prudence Pri 
and Courage, obtain'd the Sovereignty not only of 7 
Mycenæ and Argos, but of all as far as Sicyon and Co- 

rintb, and the Country which was afterwards call'd 
Acbaia. It was no ſmall addition to his Titles to be 
choſen General of the Expedition againſt Troy, which 
happening at this time, muſt be more than barely 
mention'd ſince it was an Action wherein all the Parts 

of Greece were almoſt equally concern'd. 5 
The King-- The Deſtruction of Troy is one of the moſt fa- 
dem, and mous Epocha's of Antiquity, being the firſt Term 
Tro ＋ to which the Grecian Hiſtorians referr'd their moſt 
remarkable Tranſactions. It was this Enterpriſe that 
properly put an end to the [nfancy of Greece, where- 
in ſhe try'd her united Forces, and forewarn'd Aja, 
that ſhe ſhould one day ſubmit to her Yoke. But be- 
fore we proceed to Particulars, it will be neceſſary to 
_ . premiſe. ſomething of the Certainty of this War, 
which is not ſo eſtabliſh'd, but that ſeveral have 

call'd in queſtion either the Whole, or the greateſt 

Part of what the Ancients have left us concerning it. 

For ſome will not allow there ever were ſuch Perſons 

living as Agamemnon, Achilles, Hector, Paris and He- 

lena. Others pretend to collect from ancient Agypri- 
an Monuments, that Helena was actually marry'd to 

Paris the Son of Priam; againſt whom the Grectans, 

out of a Motive of Jealouſy, enter'd into a general 
Confederacy, and were worſted in ſeveral Conflicts, 
in one of which Achilles was ſlain by Hector. 

It muſt be confeſs'd the Greciaus were far from be- 

ing exact in their Annals, from which Neglect, to- 

gether with eee Fictions of the Poets, by 

which they were adulterated, have proceeded ſo ma- 
ny different Accounts of their moſt noted Occur- . 
rences. But as the Ruins of Troy are undeniable 4 
Arguments of its former Greatneſs, they who reject _ 

14 the Story as fabulous, aſcribe its Fall to Earthquakes 

14 and Inundations, and call the Elements to their Aid _# 
Hy | to - 
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Fo maintain the Teſtimony of a certain Ægyptian 
Prieſt, in oppoſition to the common Conſent both of 


Greek and Latin Hiſtorians. As to the Hiftorians 


 Hhemſelves, it muſt be own'd moſt of thoſe whoſe 
Names are tranſmitted to Poſterity, liv'd ſome Ages 


After the Trojan War: (For Dares Phrygius, and 


by 
85 
* 


FT Dielys Cretenſis, as they appear now in the World, 


ran hardly be accounted genuine.) But it does not 
from thence follow, that they had no Authority but 


that of Homer for what they ſaid. For neither was 


5 


Homer the firſt and only Author, as (ſome will have 
it) who gave an Account of this Expedition. There 
are ſeveral recorded before him, from whom un- 
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doubtedly he copy'd, as others did from him. And 


6 
F 


as ſome reje& the whole Story, ſo others greedily 
catch at the leaſt Remains of Antiquity. They fan- 
cy the Ilias a faithful, intire Narrative, and will ra- 
ther take from the Author the Title of a Peet, than 
not put him in the ſame rank with ſolid Hiſtorians. 
There is certainly a Medium to be obſerv'd between 
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theſe Extremes; of which Homer himſelf, as being 
the great Maſter, from whom we derive our Rules of : 
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has obſerv'd this Rule, will better appear by taking a 
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Accounts we have of it. 
What Troy was originally before Teucer's time, Teucer. 
and how long he reign'd there, we are not ſufficient: 
ly inform'd. And therefore the Foundation of it is 
generally aſcrib'd to Dardanus an Arcadian, who, Dardanus. 
With ſeveral of his Countrymen under his Conduct, 
Coaſting along Europe, touch'd at Samothrace, and 
from thence ſeated himſelf in Phrygia, a Province of 
Aſia Minor, where Teucer was King; who gave him 


Erictho- 


nius. 


Tros. 


His three 


Sons, Ilus, 


and Ga- 
nymede. 


Ilus, 


be Grecian Hiftory. 


his Daughter, and with her ſome Ground near the Hi: 
Sea, where he built the City, which, with the Ter. 


ritory, was from himſelf call'd Dardania. Upon 


this account ſome fancy he reign'd jointly with his 


Father-in-law : But it is more certain he ſucceeded 


him in his whole Dominions, and the People before 9 


call'd Teucri were from him nam'd Dardani. What- 


ever the Grecians ſay of their Trojan Expedition, 


which they would have conſider'd as a Prelude to 


their Conqueſts over the Barbarians, from hence it 


appears, that the Trojans were properly a Grecian 


Colony. Beſides they had Grecian Names, wor- 3 
ſhipp'd the ſame Divinities; and Homer has left room 


to conjecture, that they ſpoke the ſame Language: 


Otherwiſe it is hard to conceive how a Poet uſed to 
be particular in the minuteſt Circumſtances almoſt to 


trifling, ſhould deſcribe ſuch frequent Conferences 


without ever employing an Interpreter between them. 
Dardanus, after a Reign of ſixty five Years, left the 7 
Kingdom to his Son Eritthonius, who was reported to 


have been extremely rich and fortunate. He, after 


forty ſix Years, was ſucceeded by his Son Tros, from 
whom the Country took the Name of Troas, and tge 
City Troja. Tros had three Sons, lus, Aſſaracus, 

and Ganymede, From Aſſaracus is derived the Pedi- 
gree of Æneas. Ganymede was ſtole away by Tantalus 


Father of Pelops, and by conſequence great Grand- 
father to Agamemnon; which being highly reſented 


by his Brother Ilus, he drove Tantalus out of his 


Territories, and made him fly for Refuge into Greece, 
where with his Son Pelops (as was before hinted) he 
lad the Foundation of the Frlopidæ. This became 
the grounds of an hereditary Quarrel between the 


Families of Priam and Agameinnon; and was proba- 
bly the chief, tho” not the common reputed cauſe of 


the Trojan War. For it ſeems to have been by way 
of Repriſal, that Paris, Nus's great Grandſon, ſtole 
away Helen from Menelaus, who was great Grandſon 
to Tantalus. Ilus, after forty nine Years, W 
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made it more defenſible with Forts and Baſtions, 
5 His 
Court was full of Pomp and Splendor; and thus for 
many years he enjoy'd an uninterrupted Scene of 
Proſperity. 
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the Kingdom to 


the Expence: F 
no other way of appeaſing the Gods, but by expoſing 
a Trojan Virgin to be devour'd by a Sea: monſter. 


The Lot fell 
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the cules laid ſiege to the City, took and plunder'd it, 
XZ kill'd Laomedon, and took his Son Podarces Priſoner, 
\fter © who was afterwards redeem'd by the Trgans, and 
from thence had the Name of Priamus. 
4 Priam rather aſſiſting to Hercules than otherwiſe ; and 
that for his Integrity and Juſtice, he was plac'd by 
him in his Father's Throne, after a Reign of forty 
flour Years. Priam had a large extent of Dominion, Priamus. 
reaching from Tenedos to the Upper Phryg:a, contain- 
ing nine Provinces, with a proportionable number of 
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his Father Tros. Some aſcribe to him the Foundati- 


bn of the City, which from him was call'd Dlinm, 
and was the conſtant Grectan Name, as Troja was the 
Latin. Others refer this Honour to Tros : but I ra- 
ther cloſe with thoſe who give it to Dardanus, and 
pelieve the others only enlarg'd and beautify'd it, 
Zand chane'd the Name. x 
his Son Laomedon ; who, by the Laome- 
Aſlſiſtance of Neptune and Apollo, walled in the City, don. 


ce it or, in other Terms, rifled their Temples to defray 


Ius, after forty Years, left 
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or which piece of Sacrilege, and not 


3 


Reſtitution, the Oracle told him, there was 


upon his own Daughter Heſiene; who 
= was reſcu'd by Hercules, and the Monſter was kill'd. 


the Reward he had promis'd for this Service, Her- 


Some make 


bh wr 


He rebuilt the City and the Walls, and 


= which from thence took the Name of Pergama. 


To add to which, he had a numerous 


1 


* Hecuba his {ſecond Wife. She dreamt, when ſhe 
was big with Paris, that ſhe ſhould be deliver'd of a 
Fire brand, which ſhould reduce the City to Aſhes. 
= Vhercupon Priam expos'd the Infant upon Mount His Ser 

"7 ; „ * Jada Paris. 
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Ha: But by his Mother's Care and Compaſſion, he 
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Being grown up, whether his generous Qualities be. 
tray'd his Birth, or whether it was by his Mother's #8 
Contrivance, who had manag'd the Secret, he was 
made known to his Father, and receiv'd with a great 

deal of Satisfaction. Soon after he ſail'd into Greece, 
under a Pretence of demanding his Aunt Hefione, * 
carried away by Hercules, and married to Telamon the 
Father of Ajax; but (as the Event ſhew'd) with a # 
Deſign upon Helena, the Wife of Menelaus King of {i 
Sparta. Yet 'tis probable he had no further Intent 
than moſt of the young active Heroes of theſe times, 
when they went in ſearch of foreign Adventures. 
Such ſeems to be his Arrival at Sparta, where he 
was received by Menelaus with all the Expreſſions of 
| Kindneſs and Civility. He ſoon fell in league with 
Helena his Wife, and carried her away with him, 
Nager but (as moſt of the Rapes of Antiquity were) with 
Helen. her own Conſent. I have mention'd ſeveral old 
Grudges between the Grecians and Afiaticks, with 
whom the Trojans generally ſided, as being their 
Neighbours. 80 that whatever FTaris's Intentions at 
firſt wefe, he was certainly glad of this Opportunity 
of -gratifying his Love, and revenging the Quarrels 
of his Country and Family. For fear of being. pur- 
ſu'd, he carry'd her firſt to Sidon in Phænicia, where 
tome ſay they were marry'd, and from thence to 
Trey; where they were no ſooner arriv'd, but Sparta 
was in an uproar, and Greece in general immediately 
took the Alarm. For Menelaus his Reſentment was 
toon ſeconded by his Brother Agamemnon, who bear- 
ing the chief Sway in Peloponneſus, us'd his utmoſt 
Efforts to engage all the Princes of Greece, and make 
it a national Quarrel. And one Reaſon why he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo eaſily in this Deſign was, that Helen being 
the ſam'd Beauty of thoſe Times, her Father Tynda- 
: ru 


as had made it a Condition to the young Princes 
ZZwho addreſs'd her, that wherever ſhe ſhould fix her 
bbers Phoice, they ſhould all in general oblige themſelves 
y Oath, in caſe ſhe was ſtole, to aſſiſt in her Re- 
rovery. . VVV 
= Accordingly Atamemnon aſſembled moſt of the no- 
ted Captains at Ægium a Town in Achaia, to concert 
Meaſures ſor carrying on the War, where they choſe 
him their General; and, purſuant to this Agree- 
ment, they met afterwards, with their reſpective 
XZ Quota's of Men and Ships, at Aulis a Sea-port of 
X Beotia; where they took an Oath not to return, till 
they had either recover'd Helen, or taken Troy. Un- 
der Agamemnon, who commanded in chief, the Spar- Commanz 
tans were headed by his Brother Menelaus ; the Ar- ders of the 
gives by Diomedes, Sthenelus, and Euryalus; the Meſ- Srecian | 


Forces; 
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Megarenſians, with the Iſland Salamis, under Ajax the 


Ä8on of Telamon; the Phocians under Schedius and E=> - 

ot piſirophus, the Sons of Tphitus the Argonaut; the K- 

ls Z ?olians under Thras, Dulichium, with the Iſles of E- 

-.. cChinades, under Meges ; the Cephallentans, Zacynthians 
XX and the Inhabitants of Ithaca under Ulyſes. The 

to Bastian Forces had alſo five Commanders, Leitus, 

a Þ 1 Arcefilaus, Prothoenar, Clonius, and Terſander the Son 

y of Polynices King of Thebes, which latter being kill'd 

min My/a had his Place ſupply'd by Frneleus. The 

- x Oruomenians were commanded by two Brothers, 4/- 

t = calophus and Jalmenus; the Locri, Opuntii and Epie- 

e niemidii by the younger Ajax the Son of Oileus; and 

the Eubæans, under the Name of the Abantes, by 

> Elepbenor. Out of the Country which was then cal- 

" 8 led Erbiotis, and afterwards Theſſaly, Achilles with his 

4 Vol. I. | Þ- Friend 
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Friend Patroclus brought the Myrmidones, Achei and b x 1 
Hellenes; which latter Name, I obſerv'd, had not ye 
univerſally obtain'd in Greece. Protefilaus the Son of 
Þbiclus, Phil» fetes of Pæan, Podalirius and Machaon 
of Aſculapius, Eumelus, Euripylus, Polypetos, and i 
_ Leonteus brought in their ſeveral Parties out of the 4 | 
| Neighbourhood, with Guneus who commanded the 
 Amanes, and Perh.ebii, and Prothous, the Magnete. 
There are alſo mention'd Idomeneus, and Meriones, as 
Commanders of the Cretan Forces; and 7. Jepolemus | 1 
the Son of Hercules, of the Rhodian. From S n 
came Nireus; from Cos, Carpathus, and other neigh- # 
bouring Iſles, Phidippus and Antiphus of the Poſterity 3 
of Hercules. So that the Acarnamans were the only i 
People of Note, who did not appear in this general 7 
Expedition. What number theſe Forces amounted 
Number of to, will beſt appear from the number of their Shirs, 85 
1 Men which by ſome are computed at a thouſand, but 
2 2 generally by others at twelve hundred; whereof {| . 
the et carry'd an hundred and twenty Men, and 
he leaſt fifty, who were both Soldiers and Mariners. 
And by a middle Computation between theſe Ex- 97 
Weinen, the number of Men tranſported in them will 
amount to about an hundred thouſand; which was 
not reckon'd ſuch a vaſt number to be collected | : 3 
throughout the whole Body of Greece But they want- 
ed Money and Proviſions more than Men, having ; 
already more than they could ſubſiſt. For their 
Ships being ſmall, and without Decks, ſuch as the * 
Pirates us'd, they could carry very little Prov iſion 
with them. 3 
They en- In this condition they embark'd at Hulis, touch d 
bark at at Lemnos, and from thence were driven by miſtake 
ER into Myfia ; where making Incurſions into the Coun- F 
try, Telephes the Prince made head againſt them, and 
repuls'd them with the loſs of Ther/ander the Baotian 
The firſt General. There happen'd a Conflict | F 
Confiit up- upon their Arrival at Troy; wherein Protefilaus, and 4 


on th at 
ph we ; ſeveral others were ſlain, with little loſs on the Trojans 
rrival. - ide. WW 


. 
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and de. The Grecians found, by this warm Reception, 


*Fhat they were to expect; and having by their num- 


— 


on of pers gain d Ground enough to encamp, ſent Menelaus | 
cham od Ulyſſes by way of Embaſly to demand Helen. 
and The Buſineſs was debated in Council; where Antenor 
nd moſt of the grave Members were for delivering 
Mer up; but Priam, tho' otherwiſe prudent enough, 
yet out of Indulgence to his Son, rather cloſed with 
the other Part of the Council; and rejecting the 
Demand, diſmiſs'd the Ambaſſadors _ 
This Aggravation confirm'd both Parties in their 4 f, 
Preparations for War; and in the next Engagement Engage: 
the Trojans were worſted. After which the Grectans**": 
XX were forc'd through Scarcity of Proviſions to divide 
their Army; one Part being employ'd in tilling the 
XZ Cher/oneſe; and another ſent, for the immediate Re- 
lief of the Camp, to ſcour the Seas; and indeed Pi- 
racy in thoſe Days was more frequent, and more al- 
1 low able than afterwards : Others were left to live at 
Diſeretion, by ſpoiling and ravaging the Country. 
Theſe prov'd ſuch favourable Diverſions to the Tro- 
Ex. ans, as gave them Time not only to ſtrengthen 
their Alliances with their Neighbours in Phrygia, Ly- 
dia, Myfia, and moſt parts of the Leſſer Aa, but 
Rea 8 alſo to form new ones with foreign Princes, who ſent 


ant. 1 them conſiderable Reinforcements. The Grecians 
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will 


* 


ving 7M had no more Men upon the ſpot, than would ſerve 
„to annoy the Town, and ſecure themſelves, Achilles 
| being ſent with a great Detachment to haraſs the 
non Country, and cut off Proviſions from the City. 
Wherein he ſucceeded fo well, that he took twenty 
d three Towns, and in them a great deal of Booty; 
upon the Diviſion whereof he was highly diſguſted, 
bccauſe he had taken the greateſt part of it himſelf. 
lle had taken with him Palamedes ; who, as he waspalamedes 
carrying on the War in Leſbos, was traduc'd by the ; 
falſe Suggeſtions of Ulyſjes, and ſton'd in the Camp 
as a Traitor. The Truth is, he had deſerv'd very 
well of the Army for his Courage, Wiſdom, and 
| — Learn- 


36 The Grecian Hiſtory. 
Learning; and the Envy of Ulyſſes was the chief 
Grounds of their Quarrel. To Palamedes are aſcrib'd x 


E WY 


RAT”. 


fixteen Letters of the Greek Alphabet, or rather four, 
which he added to the ſixteen before invented by TE; 
Cadmus; as allo the ordering and ranking of an Ar- 
my; (tho' this was in a great meaſure owing to Me- 8 
nefthens) with the Watch-word, and ſeveral forts of 
Games to divert the Soldiers. His Death was highly W- 
refented by the elder Ajax, and more particularly by 
Achilles, who for this, and his {mall ſhare in the Boo- 
ty, would not in a great while be perſuaded to pro- 
ſecute the War; which ſeems a more probable Cauſe ZW: 
for his Anger, than what the Poet aſſigns of Agamem- = 
non's taking his Miſtreſs from him. E | 
To relate all the Particulars of this War would be 
tedious, and perhaps not warrantable. For what the 
firſt nine Years produc'd, amounted to no more 
than Sallies and Skirmiſhes,. wherein the Town could 
not ſuffer extremely, being at firſt well provided wt, 
with Neceſſaries, having equal Numbers to pour out 
upon thoſe who were before it, and a ſafe Retreat r 
upon any Miſcarriage. So that moſt agree there was 
no conſiderable Action from the firſt Year to the 
tenth; and Herodotus's Opinion is very probable, that 
the Grecians did not he before the Town the firſt nine 
Years; but that the Trojan Dominions confiſting of ü 
nine large Principalities, they found Employment e- 1 
nough to beat up and down the Country, ſpoiling 
and plundering all before them, till at laſt they 
came of courſe to block up their capital City; which 
has queſtionleſs introduc'd the Miſtake of converting 
this War, which laſted in all ten Years, into a D- 
cennal Siege 8 > 
It is certain, that in the Beginning of the Summer 
in which Troy was taken, the Greciaus preſented 
themſelves in a Body before the Town. The Be- 
ſieg d were eaſily drawn out, as being little inferior 
to them either in Numbers or Commanders ; = * 
| chief 
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5 Chap. II. The Grecian Hiſtory. 5 
Nenief of which were Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Tele- Account of 


uus, and the other Sons of Priam ; Zneas, Antenor, fra. 


End his Sons; Polydamus and Euphorbus, the Sons of 


„ 


intbus; Sarpedon King of Lycia ; Glaucus, and A- 


Vs; beſides foreign Recruits under Rheſus, Memnon, 


and others, who came towards the End of the War. 


pon He#tor's appearing without the Walls, things 
Wſcem'd to tend to a deciſive Battle; but there were 


ſeveral fought with various Succeſs, the greateſt of 

8 5 17 | ns 1 7 6 

EX which was that upon the Plain at King Ilus's Tomb; 4 great 
and another at the very Camp of the Grecians, 


where- 2 F Soo : 
. 5 ä ing [lus's 
in Hector broke through their Intrenchments, and 

began to fire their Ships. The Grecian Captains were Anoiber in 


moſt of them wounded, except Ajax and his Brother the Gre- 


= Teucer; and their Caſe was almoſt deſperate, when eian Carp. 
ZZ -/Patroclus with much Difficulty obtain'd leave of his 
Friend Achilles to march with his Myrmidons to their 
Relief. By the Aſſiſtance of theſe Troops (which 
Acbilles had kept more out of a pique than for a Re- 


ſerve) the Grecians rally'd, and after a ſharp Engage- 


X ment repuls'd the Trojans, Patroclus had kill'd Sar- 
pPedon and others, and was in purſuit of Hector, when 
Eupborbus came behind and wounded him, and Hec- 


tor turn'd and accompliſh'd his Death, FupborbusPatroclus 


was alſo kill'd by Menelaus; and this is he, whoſe Cd: 


os ey 
r 


Soul Pythagoras affirm'd, according to his Notion of 
XZ Tranſmigration, to have paſs'd into his own Body. 
Achilles was rous'd at the Death of his Friend, and 
= laying aſide all private 


„ ate Quarrels and Reſentment a- 
gaimnſt the Generals, reſolv'd to puſh on for Conqueſt 


” and Revenge. Accordingly he renew'd the Fight, 


and took twelve young Men, whom, as Victims to 


9 


Fatroclus, he kill'd at his Funeral: He then ſingled 
out Hector, flew him, and dragg'd his Body in Tri- A0 
umph at his Chariot-Wheels, till it was ranſom'd by Hector, 
x £riam. His Death was accompany'd with that of 
Memnon, Tres, and others; but was ſoon reveng'd 
by Paris, who flew Achilles by ſome treacherous Achilles, 
Stratagem. What way he effected it, I had rather 
h leave 
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aud Paris. 


The Palla- 


dium 


taken, ſo long as that Image of Minerva was in it; 


| have dropt from the Gods as a Pledge of their Fa. * 
vour. But the fatal time approaching, the Palladiun 


and Eneas, or taken (as others will have it) by the 
7 beqwooden Stratagem of the Wooden Horſe. But to conſider this 


Horſe. 


m— 


in Poetry rather an Extravagance, than an Ornament. 


The Grecian Hifts ry. Book J " | 
leave undetermin'd, than take up with the Poets 
Account of it; who, to work up Love enough in his 
Hero's Character, gives him a view of Polyxen, 1 
Priam's Daughter, from the Walls ; upon which he 
falls violently in love, and proceeds to Marriage; at 
which Solemnity he was ſhot with a Dart by Puri, 73 + 
who lay conceal'd behind an Image in the Tempe bu 
But the Incendiary himſelf was afterwards lain by 4 
Pbiloctetes, and Helen given to his Brother Deiphobus. 7? 

The Jrejans, tho' they had loſt their chief So 4 
ports, ſtill plac'd a great Confidence in their Palladi. 4 
um. They had been told the City would never be 


2. 
i 


and had the fame ſuperſtitious opinion of it, that che | 
Romans afterwards had of their Ancile in the time abe 
Numa Pompilius, which, like that, was pretended to, If 


1 


was ſtole; and the City either betray'd- by Amtenor 4 


Horſe in the manner it is deſcrib'd, cramm'd with 
Men in Ambuſh, and thoſe the chief Officers in the 
Army, muſt argue very odd Management on both 
Sides, either that the Greciaus ſhould expoſe then 
ſelves, or the Trojans admit them; and ſeems even | 5 


Perhaps this was the Battering Ram, which the R. 


mans afterwards made uſe of, and deriv'd from Greece. 
Pliny fixes the time of its Invention to the Trojan 


War, and ſays it gave occaſion to the Story of the 
Mocden Horſe. Which looks the more probable. 
becauſe it was the conſtant Practice of thoſe Times 
to wrap up the Original of every Invention in Fables? 
The Reaſon of which might be, that the Grecians ge 
nerally fetch'd their Knowledge out of the Eaſt, and 
being thus diſguis'd, it paſs'd more eaſily for their F 
own. But whatever Image it bore, Pauſantas ſays |} 
plainly i it was a ſort of Battering Engine, erected by | | 
one 
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ook! "> e Epeus, and that a Pattern of it ſtood in the Caſtle 
Poet; f Athens. This they employ'd againſt the Walls, Troy ta- 
in his and made a conſiderable Breach, by which the whole __ P 
hend, Precian Army enter'd in the Night, and diſperſing 2820. 
Ich he Wemſelves into every Quarter of the Town, it was 

ge; at Aaken, plunder'd and burnt. Priam, with great part 
Paris, pf his Family, and the Inhabitants in general were 
parbarouſſy murder'd, without reſpect to Age, Qua- 
ity, or the Places where they had taken Sanctuary. 
HAntenor and Æneas were excepted out of this general 

Sup. Maſſacre; which ſeems to confirm their having cor- 
allagi. reſponded with the Enemy, to let the Town be ſurpri- 
Wed. 3 


e h ing been the Grecians firſt great Scene of Action, than 


far happy in its fall, in having given birth to the two 
Fa. beſt Poems that the World ever yet produc'd, and in 
adiun them to ſurvive its own lateſt Ruins. There is another 


17 n Honour paid to it by Poſterity, in that moſt Nations 


9 
* 


y the have expreſs'd a particular Vanity in bringing their 
r this Deſcent from the ſcatter'd Remains of the Trojans. 
with But thoſe who had moſt colour for their Pretenſions 


n the were the Romans, who were firſt the Albans, ſeated in 


even £adua, and the Chaonians planted in Epirus by He- 
nent. {ens Priam's Son. With the City fell the Kingdom, 
N. in the 2820th Year of the World, and 408 before 
rect. the Olympaads, after it had flouriſh'd from its Founder 
-ojan Dardanus to Priam, in a regular Succeſſion from Fa- 
"the ther to Son, the ſpace of 296 Years. 
able, Whatever Troy ſuffer'd, the Grecians had no great 
mes reaſon to boaſt of their Conqueſt. They had loſt a 
le: ſufficient Share in the Field; the reſt were haraſs'd 
and broke with the Fatigues of a long War, and ex- 
pos d to all the Miſeries of Storm and Shipwreck in 
their Return; which is attributed to the Impatience 
of Menelaus, who having recover'd Helen, was imme- 


24 „ 


Egiſthus. 


Oreſtes. 


Troy, in the fifteenth Year of his Reign, was mur- 


ene who during his abſence had liv'd together 


Oreſtes the Son of Agamemnon return'd from Phocts, 


for which Fact ſome ſay he was formally tried and 


_ caſe Judgment always paſs'd in favour of the Defen- 


The Grecian Hiſtory. Bock I. 
diately for putting to Sea; upon which the Fleet was 
diſpers'd, ſome drown'd others driven upon foreign 
Coaſts, and even thoſe few who arriv'd ſafe, met with 
ſuch Diſorders in their Family, ſuch Factions and 
Innovations in their Governments, that they were 
either murdered at home, or forc'd to fly for Refuge. 
So that the Wives and Miſtreſſes of the Grecian Cap- 
tains dated their Miſeries from this War, and could 
not mention Troy without Deteſtation. | 0 

Agamemnon, immediately upon his Return from 


der d by Agiſtbus Son of Thyeſtes, and his own Wife 


in Adultery. It is natural to believe what is not ge- 
nerally aſſented to, that Zgi/thus afterwards uſurp'd 
the Kingdom, and enjoy'd it for ſeven Years, till 


whither he had been convey'd for fear of him; an 
flew both Ægiſibus and his Mother Clytemneftra, with 
a Daughter by them call'd Helena; by which means 
he recover'd bh Father's Dominions, tho' not with- 
out ſome Oppoſition of the Argives. The Story of 


his being tormented by the Furies relates to his Re- = 


morſe of Conſcience for having kill'd his Mother 


acquitted in the Court of Areopagus at Athens, the 
Suffrages for and againſt him being equal; in which 


dent. This and other expiatory Acts of his put an 
end to that continued Scene of Adultery, Inceſt and 
Murder, which had hitherto reign'd in his Family; 
and he afterwards enjoy d a long Reign with a great 
extent of Dominion. It has been before inſinuated, 
that Argos had its Kings after Acriſius; but they were 
no better than a ſort of Viceroys, who held imme- 
diately of the Kings of Meenæ. But Oreftes, by the 
Aſſiſtance of the Phociaus who were his conſtant 
Friends, made himſclf more entirely maſter of Argos 
than his Father, or any of his Predeceſſors: And 


= * hence 
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hence that Kingdom was thought to be re- united 
about a hundred and forty Years after the threefold 
5 5 Diviſion made between Anaxagoras, Melampus, and 


Beſides this, he had an Acceſſion of the King-ToMycenz 


5 . IAF. | . 

om of Sparta, upon the Death of his Uncle Mene- aeg : 
er | 64 0 
aus, whoſe Daughter Hermione he had marry'd, be- aer 
_ . 0 . 1 : 
ing receiv'd by the Lacdæmonians, for want of other, part 


lawful Iſſue, as the Grandſon of Tyndarus by Clytem- of Arcadia. 
= :ctra. He had alſo got poſſeſſion of the greateſt part 
of Arcadia next to Argos, upon a vacancy in the 
Throne, and dy'd there after a Reign of ſeventy _ 
XZ Years. Some aſcribe to him the planting of a Colony The Aoli- 
of the Atolians in Aſia. But his Son Penthilys was ans planted 
rather Author of this Expedition; and yet he only“ Als. 
WE attempted it by carrying them into Thrace, and from 

WE thence to Leſbos, upon the Deſcent of the Heraclidæ; 

and by his Grand-children it was, that they were actu- 

5 ally ſeated in Aa. Oreſtes left two Sons, Tiſamenus 

by Hermione, and Penthilus by Erigone Daughter of 

== #7ithus. There is a Conteſt which of them ſuc- 
cCeeded, or whether both reign'd together: But we 
have moſt reaſon to believe the Kingdom fell to 7% Tiſame- 
menus, as being legitimate: He had not enjoy'd it nus. 
three Years before the Heraclidæ diſplac'd him. 

= Aritomachus great grandſon of Hercules left three 
Sons, Temenus, Creſphontes and Ariſtademus; who be- 
ing now thoroughly encourag'd and inſtructed by the 
Oracle, both as to the Time and Place of their Deſ- 


Cent, gave out they would march through the thmus, 1 


as their Anceſtors had done; by which Feint having 
= drawn down the Peloponneſians to guard that Pals, 
= they croſs'd the Sea under the Conduct of one Ox- 
Plus an Ætolian deſcended of Thoas, who went to the 
Siege of Troy, and landed at Molyerium with little 
| oppoſition. This Return of the Heraclidæ happen'd Deſceut of 
eighty Years after the Deſtruction of 7 roy, being the '** N 
next Action to it that affected Greece in general, * 
more particularly chang'd the Face of Affairs in P. 2900. 
toponneſus. For they challeng'd Argos as their Birth- 
| : 5 right, 


* 


Diviſen War. Their Pretenſions to Lacedæmon were ground- 
bein, ed upon Hercules's having reſtor'd Tyndarus to the 
| nes Kingdom, upon condition that he ſhould reſerve the 


The Achzi The Acheans, originally of Theſſaly, being deſcended ; 
r:mov'd of Acheus the Brother of Jon, were now Inhabitants 


| The Grecian Hiſtory. Book l. 3 
right, being the next Heirs of the Perſeides, which 
falling to Temenus by Lot (for that was the way of 
dividing their Conqueſts) he took it with ſome diffi. 
culty, and with it a Village in the Confines, which he 
fortify'd as a place of Retreat for carrying on the Bl 


Succeſſion for his Children, Accordingly Sparta was 
betray'd into their hands by one Philonomus, and 
fell to Ariftodemus, or rather to his two Sons Eury/the- 
nes and Procles, upon their Father's Death. They 
had as good a Claim to Meſſenia, Hercules having de- 
ſtroy'd the City Pylus, and conquer'd the Country, 
and afterwards given the Kingdom to Neſtor, upon 
the ſame Terms that he gave Sparta to Tyndarus. Wl 
This fell to Cre/phontes by a Trick in the Lot; who, 
ingratiating himſelf too much with the People, incur- 
red the Hatred of the Nobility, and was murder'd * 
with two of his Sons. His youngeſt Son Æpytus 
eſcap'd, and reveng'd his Father by the Death of 
Polyphbontes the Uſurper : By which means recover? 
ing the Crown, he left a Succeſſion of Seven Kings 
by the Name of the AÆApytidæ, who cantinu'd 'til! 
near the Overthrow of that Kingdom by the Spartans. nj 
Then, according to their Promiſe, they put their 
Captain Oxy/us in poſſeſſion of Elis; from whom de- 
ſcended Iphitus, who inſtituted the Olympick Games. 
They had allo reſerv'd Corinth for Aletes, one of their 
Kinſmen, Son of Hippotes; who ſoon after took poſ- 
ſeſſion, and was ſucceeded by his Poſterity for above 
three hundred Years. Thus were they ſeated in al! 
Parts of the Peninſula, except Arcadia, (whoſe King 
Cyr/elus was ſecur'd by marrying his Daughter Me- 7 
rote to Creſphontes) and continu'd their Sovereignty 27 
in moſt Places 'till the Conqueſt of the Macedonians. 1X 
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Chap. Il, The Grecian Hiſtory. 
parts, ' ſent to the Ionians their Neighbours and Kinl- 


iffi. men to admit them; and upon their Denial, were 
ch he headed by Tiſamenus, whom they loſt in the Conflict, 
1 the put however drove them into Attica, and ſeated them- 
und. ſelves in their room. Polybius makes Ti/amenus to 


> the 2 have reign'd in Greece after this, and to have been 


e the ZW ſucceeded by ſeveral of his Poſterity. However, at is 

| was certain the Heraclide put an end to the flouriſhing. 

, and State of the Pelopide, after they had ſway'd the 

v/the- Affairs of Argos, and Mycenæ, about an hur.dred and 

They ſixty Years. 7 | : | 

> de- Temenus, whom we left in poſſeſſion of Argos, had Temenus. 

ntry, marry'd his Daughter to Deiphontes his Kinſman, 5 
who became a mighty Favourite both of King and 

arus People ; infomuch that the Sons of Temenus grew 

who, jealous, leſt the Kingdom ſhould be transferr'd to 

ur- him, and therefore made away with their Father. 

ler'd Notwithſtanding this Murder, and the ſtrong Party 


for Deiphontes, Pauſanias ſays he was ſucceeded by his 


on upon his Death to deprive his Succeſſors of all 
Marks of Regal Authority, leaving them nothing 
but the Title: So that from hence we may properly 
date the Fall of the Kingdom of Arges, after it had 


hundred Years, from the beginning of Inachus. 


act nothing of themſelves; and therefore we find 
little mention made of them. The laſt who bore 


yond his Predeceſſors, they firſt depriv'd him of al! 
the power he had aſſum'd, and then condemned him 
to Death; by which means they deſtroy'd all the 
Marks of Sovereignty, and ſuffered none afterwards 
| tO 


continu'd together with that of Mycenæ, about eight 


Io avoid the Inconveniencies of a ſudden Change, 
— there was ſtill a Succeſſion of titular Kings: But 
they were ſo cramp'd in their Power, that they could 


4 


3 


eldeſt Son C us, whoſe Reign, with that of his Father, Ciſus the 
made up forty Years. The Argives, who had always aft King in 
expreſs'd a ſtrong Inclination to Liberty, took occaſi- He. 


that Name was Meltas, the Son of Lacidaus ; who Meltas the 
being ſomewhat imperious, and excrting himſelf be- 2 titular 
ng. 
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to reign amongſt them. For by what Herodotus men- 


tions after this of a King of Argos, is meant no more 


Demecra9.than in the Commonwealths of Athens, Carthage and 


Rome, where that Name was apply'd to ſome particular 
Officers in the State, So that we muſt from this 
time look upon Argos as a ſettled Commonwealth ; 


tho! as to its Conſtitution we have little more left of - 
the ancient Accounts of it, than to aſſure us it was 


in the nature of a Democracy, the People being divi- 
ded into four Tribes, in ſubordination to whom the 
had a Senate choſen — to which belong'd the 


executive Power, but of no further uſe, unleſs to pre- 
pare Matters for the whole Body, with Authority to 


enact things of leſſer conſequence. They had alſo a 
Council of State conſiſting of eighty Perſons, beſides 


Judges for determining of Cauſes, with other inferi- 


or Magiſtrates in the City. In this State the Argives 
flouriſh'd for many Ages, and became famous for 


their Conteſts with the Lacedæmoniaus about the 


Territories of Thyrea. But that which rais'd, or at 
leaſt fomented theſe Differences, was a ſecret Emula- 
tion and Diſtaſte of each others Government. For 
the Lacedemonians, who valued themſelves upon their 
Otigarchy, as the beſt Conſtitution of any in Greece, 


were conſtantly endeavouring to reduce Agar Neigh- 


bours to the ſame Model. 


CHA P./ II 


The Kingdom and ' Commonwealth of Lacedæmon, ta 


' the end of the Melfnign Wars. 


Containing the Space 5 about 890 Years. 


F all the Traditions concerning the Foundati- 


on of this Kingdom, none has been more ge- 


Lelex the nerally receiv'd, than that Lelex firſt reign'd in La- 
firſt King conia, near the 2500th Year of the World, calling 


of Lace- 


dæmon. 


his Subjects from himſelf, Leleges, and the Country, 
Tu 
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Chap. III. The Grecian Hiſtory. | 4.5 
Legia. He left two Sons, Myles, and Folhycabn; the Myles. 
WE former of which ſucceeded him in his Kingdom; and 
18 reputed the firſt among the Grecians, who ſet up a 

ET quern, or Hand-mill to grind Corn. The latter mar- 
rying Meſſere, the Daughter of Triapas King of Argos, 


poſſeſs d himſelf of that Country, which from her 


be nam'd Meſſenia. Eurotas and Cle/on are alſo men- Eurotas. 
WE tion'd as the Sons of Lelex; but the former is more 
generally ſaid to have been the Son of Myles, and to 
EX have ſucceeded him, and to have built the City, 
= which he called Sparta, after the Name of his Daugh- 
ter. He paſſes with ſome only for a River, becauſe 
he cut a large Channel to drain the Country, which 


being ſwell'd with Springs, and continuing its courſe 
to the Sea, came to be a River bearing his Name. 


== After him, for want of Male-Iſſue, the Crown devol- 


ved upon Lacedæmon, who had marry'd his Daughter zcede- 


73 Sparte. As the City had, in compliment to his wife, mon. 
been call'd by her Name, ſo the Country about it 


went by his own. But tho' in ſtrict propriety of 
Speech, this difference was made between Lacedæmon 
and Sparta, in proceſs of time the Diſtinction fell, 
and both Appellations were us'd promiſcuouſly to ex- 
preſs the City and Country. Lacedemon was fſuc- 
ceeded by his Son Amyclas, who had three Sons, Amyclas. 
Argalus, Cynortas, and Hyacinthus, which laſt the 
Poets turn'd into a Hiolet, being kill'd accidentally by —” 
Apollo. Argalus ſucceeded his Father, and left the Argalus. 
Kingdom to his Brother Cynortas; and he to his Son Cynortas. 
Oebalus, from whom the country went ſome time by 
the Name of Oebalia. Oebalus by his firſt Wife had Oebalus. 
Hippocoon, and by Gorgophone the Daughter of Per/c- 
us his ſecond, Tyndarus. Theſe two diſputed the 
Succeſſion ; but Tyndarus was forc'd to quit his Pre- 
tenſions, till Hercules made way for him with the 
Slaughter of Hippocoon, and his ten Sons, as has Hippo- 
been ſhewn in the Hiſtory of Argos. The Wife ofcoon. 
Tyndarus was the famous Leda, on whom Jupiter 1 ynda- 
was faid to have begot Caſtor and Pollux, ſrom 3 

oy call g/ 


Menelaus. 


driven with his Wife into Egypt, where ſome ſay he . 


Oreſtes. 


Death, giving name to the Conftellation of Gemini; 


the World, Cyytemneſtra marry'd to Azamemnon, and 


her Huſband's Story, I muſt refer the Reader to the | 3 | 


fitive, that he went thither to fetch his Wife, whom 


4 Daughter nam'd Hermione, whom he married to 


him, gave her again to Fyrrhus the Son of Achilles 
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call'd Digſcuri; unleſs they rather acquir'd that Name 5 1 
from the Fame of their Exploits, being mention'd as "I 6 
Sharers in moſt of the generous. Enterpriſes of thoſe ® = 


times, inſomuch that they were deify'd after their | 9 


and Rome as well as Greece expreſs'd a particular Ve. 9 
neration for them, aſeribing ſome of its moſt 8 © 
Victories to their immediate Aſſiſtance. 7 yndarus Fe * 
had alſo two Daughters, who made no leſs noiſe in I 


Helena to his Brother Menelaus, after ſhe had been firſt 
ſtole by Theſeus : But for the Particulars of her, and 


Account ef the Trojan War. Her two Brothers » i Y 
ing before their Father, Menelaus ſucceeded Tyndarus Wi 
in right of his wife. In his return from Troy, he eſcap'd 
as well as moſt of the Grecian Captains; but loſt 
great part of his Ships in a Storm, and was himſelf Wt 


Sparta. As to his Z7yptian voyage, Herodotus is po- 


he makes to have been detain'd there during the 
whole War; and inſinuates, that if ſhe had been 
at Troy, Priam would rather have given her up, than. 
expos'd his Family and Kingdom to ſuch a train of 
Miſeries, by ſupporting his ton Paris in the Poſſeſſion 
of another Man's Right, eſpecially ſince he was not 
immediate Heir. to the Crown; nor of equal Merit 

with ſeveral of his Brothers. He had by Helen only 
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Oreſtes the Son of Agamemmn ; and taking her from 


But Vyrrhus was kill'd, — tis thought by Oreſtes 
his means, becauſe immediately upon his Death he 
reſum'd his Wife. And upon the Death of Mene- 
laus, the Lacedæmoniaus chole rather to accept of him 
as the Grandſon of Tyndarus by Clytenineſtra, tho 
he was before © Java d of Mycene and Argos, than of 

Nicoſtratus 
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"mn icoftratus and Megapenthes, the two baſtard Sons of 
FX Menelaus. Oreftes enjoy d a long Reign, and was ſue- 

* ZKiceeded in all his Kingdoms by his Son Tiſaments, Tiſame- 
el wv ho was ſoon expell'd by the Heraclidæ; whoſe Deſ-nus. 
ent is more fully deſcrib'd, where we had firſt oc- 
caſion to mention it. 5 
WF This Change put an end to the firſt State of 
' RX Lacedemon, wherein nothing happen'd very remark- 

able; neither have we ſufficient Authority to aflign 

the Duration, with the other Particulars of each 

X King's Reign: Inſomuch that ſome Chronologers pals 

by this whole Succeſſion, beginning their Accounts 

from the Deſcent of the Heraclide. But it fares with 

States as it does with Men; the Actions of their In- 
fancy are generally too trifling to be recorded; and 
the Memory of the firſt King is fo eaſily eclips'd by 
the Fame of their Succeſſors, that we can expect little 
more than their Names, and for the ſame Reaſons 
even they are not always handed down faithfully to 
Poſterity. But upon the whole we may allow of this The jr/7 
Race of thirteen Kings, of which the three laſt Se of 
= were of the Plopidæ. They completed among them 22 
a Term of about four hundred Years : And tho en 
there were no fixt Laws to limit the Prerogative, it Kings. 
does not appear that there were any conſiderable En- 
croachments made either on the Kings, or the Peo- 
ple's ſide. | 5 1 
The Government which had hitherto been Mo- The ſecond 
narchical, muſt now paſs under the Name of a Dyar- State under 
chy: Which change ſeems. to have been accidental, 4%, Hers- 
or rather out of an Accident, improv'd into a Defign©'\\ 1x 
of ſettling two Kings at the ſame time ujon the 2900. 
Throne. For Ariſtodemus one of the Brothers of the 
Heraclidæ, dying as they were preparing for the Ex- 
pedition, Lacedemon was however allotted to his 
Family. He left two Sons, Euryſthenes and Procles, 
Iuins, and fo alike, that it was hardly poſſible to 
diſtinguiſh 'em enough to know upon which to fix 
the Crown. From hence 'tis probable, their Mother 
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took the hint of turning it to the Advantage of 
both her Sons; ſo that when the Spartans came to 
her to decide the Controverſy, ſhe pretended not to 
know which was the Elder; and the Oracle at the 
fame time favouring the Project, they were both de. 


Euryſthe- clared Kings of Sparta with equal Power, but with 8 


nes and 
Procles. 


Agis, and their two Sons, Euryſthenes by Axis, and Procles by Sous. 
To their Time we may refer the Original of Slave- | 


Sous. 


The Origi-all other Slaves to the State went by the common Wt 


nal of the Name of Helote ; as the word Save is ns'd in moſt 
Helotæ, or 


Spartan 
Slaves. 


ſome degree of Preference in point of Honour to the 8 
Family of Euryſthenes. Their Uncle Theras was ap- - 5 
pointed Prodicus, or Protector during their Minority : 
And his Regency being expir'd, he planted a Colony | : i 
in Calliſte, an Iſland in the Agean Sea, better known 
afterwards from him by the Name of Thera. The 4 1 
Brothers being of age began to look upon one ano- 7 1 
ther as Rivals in Empire: And it is not ſo much al 
Wonder, that this ſhould breed a ſecret Diftaſte and 
Enmity between 'em, as that it ſhould be propagated 
down to their lateſt Poſterity, and yet never break 
out for above eight hundred Years, fo as to diſſolve 42 
the Conſtitution. The Brothers were ſucceeded by N 


ry in Sparta. For Euryſthenes and Procles having, 
upon a general Survey and Diviſion of the Country, 
granted to it the ſame Privileges and Immunities 
which belong'd to the City, Agrs revers'd what his Wl 
Predeceſſors had done in favour of the Country, and 
impos'd a Tribute. To which all Parts having ſub- WR 
mitted, except the inhabitants of Helos, he made em 
Priſoners of War, took away all the Privileges they 
enjoy'd as Members of the State, and condemn'd 0 
both them and their Poſterity to perpetual Slavery. 
To make them yet a more ſtanding Mark of Infamy, 


Countries, and deriv'd from the Sclavi or Sclavont- 
ans upon a like Occaſion. Sous endeavouring to make 
himſelf as formidable abroad, as Agis was at home, 
reduc'd great part of Arcadia. Plutarch has a re— 
markable Paſſage of him, that being belieg'd by the 


"Ofctars ans, 
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Moitorians, and mightily preſs'd for want of Water, 

ne to he agreed to deliver up all his Conqueſts to them, 

ot to pon condition that he and all his Men ſhould drink 

t the pf a Spring near his Camp. To evade the Force of 

de-. this Contract, he offer'd the Kingdom to any one 


of his Soldiers who would forbear drinking: But they 
having all rejected the Propoſal, he came laſt himſelf 
to the Water, and having only ſprinkled his Face 
ZE without ſwallowing a Drop, march'd off in the Face | 
of the Enemy, and refus'd to reſtore his Conqueſts. 
=X Zcheftratus ſucceeded next in the Line of Euryſthenidæ, Echeftra- 
and Eurytion or Euryphon, ſome Years after, in that tus and | 
of the Proclide. It does not appear, that there had EuryUon. 
pet been any Abatement of that abſolute Power 
which the former Kings enjoy'd, till this Eurytion 
affecting Popularity, flatter'd and cajol'd his Subjects, 
and ſo ſlacken'd the Reins, that the People made 
daily Inchroachments upon him, and took ſuch ad- 
by vantage of the Eaſineſs or Neceſſities of his Succeſ- 
ſors, that it brought the Government into Contempt, 
and the whole Kingdom into Confuſion. After theſe 
came Labotas and Prytanis, in whole Reigns happen-L abotas 
ed the firſt Diſpute between the Lacedæmoniuns and aud Pry- 
| . Argtves ; but it was not carry'd far enough to pro- tanis. 
duce any memorable Action. Doryſſus and Eunomus Poryſſus 
ZE were the next, who continu'd the Succeſſion of their an Euno— 
Families. Age/ilaus ſucceeded Doryſſus, Eunomus ſtill mus. 
I reigning, till at laſt he was barbarouſly butcher'd in Ageſilaus 
a popular Tumult. He left two Sons, Polydectes and 1 7 
Lycurgus by two Wives: The former of which ſuc- 
ceeded him, accompany'd by Archelaus of the Eury/- 
= zhenide ; and dying without Iſſue, the Right of Suc- 
Cebſſion reſted in his Brother Lycurgus, who according- 
= ly took the Adminiſtration upon him. But the Queen 
his Siſter-in-law proving with child, and having made 
an Overture to him, that ſhe would deſtroy the Birth 
upon condition he would marry her, he wiſely ſmo- 
ther'd his Refentment of ſo unnatural a Propoſal, ex- 
preſs'd abundance of Joy and Thanks, but withal 
T6 1 -:: bead 
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| begg'd of her not to practiſe upon herſelf to the en- A 


dangering her Health; for that as ſoon as the Child 
was born, he would take care to remove it out of the 
way. Accordingly ſhe was deliver'd of a Boy, which 
was brought to him as he was at Supper with the 
Magiſtrates, to whom he preſented him as their 
King, and to teftify his own and the People's Joy, 
Archelaus gave him the Name of Charilaus or Charitlus. Lycur- 
and Chagi- gus {till continu'd . Regency, but it was as Guardian 
laus. tothe young King; till in about eight Months, find- 

ing that his Jaſtice and Generoſity were not ſufficient 

to ſcreen him azainſt the Malice of the Queen, who 

would never forgive a Repulſe upon an Offer of Mar- 


Tiage; that her Creatures inſinuated, and her Brother 


reproach d him to his Face, that he was ſatisfy'd he 

ſhou'd ſoon fee him King, he choſe to divert the Storm 

by Travel, and thought his Nephew might in 
the mean time have a Son to ſecure the Succeſſion. 

Lycurgus With this Reſolution he firſt ſer fail to Crete, where 

hiTravels. he took a ſtrict Survey of that Conſtitution, and made 

an Extract of its beſt Laws, with a deſign, when oc- 

caſion thould ſerve, to introduce them to Sparta. To 

this end he contracted an intimacy there with Thales, 

not the philofopher, but a famous Poet and Lawgiver, 

and prevail'd with him to go to Sparta, in order to 


prepare the people for that great Change, which he N 


ea ee effected. As to Crete, the Eſtabliſhment 
Common- of its Laws is generally afcrib'd to Minos, who rather 
3 improv'd the Rough-draught laid down by Rhadaman- 
thus, who for his Wiſdom and Juſtice 1s by the Poets 

call'd one of the Infernal Judges. There are two re- 

corded by the Name of Rhadamanthus, and two by 

that of Minos But it is more generally ſaid, there 

was only this one Minos the Lawgiver. He was cal- 


led the Son of 2 ter; but that was in relation to 


the Fable, that Jupiter in the ſhape of a Bull, which 
was the Enſign of the Ship, carry'd away Eur op. 
The more hiſtorical Actount of him, is, that he was 


the Son of Aſterius and Europa, and that he 3 
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Wed his Father in the Kingdom of Crete: And theſe 
"the Saturn, Rhea and Jupiter of the Cretans. This 
Itland lying fo in the way of thoſe who came out of 
the Eaſt, it ſeems probable that Civility got the firſt 
footing there, and that from thence it made a more 
early, if not ſo remarkable a Figure as ſome of the 
Pother States of Greece. There came with Europa in- 
to this Iſland ſome of the Curetes, who were the moſt 
knowing and ſkilful among the Phænicians, and were 
Za part of thoſe who came with her Brother Cadmus 
into Greece, and were diſpers'd into ſeveral Parts un- 


and the Cubiri, and in Crete they were calld the Idæi 
Dactyli. They brought in handicraft Trades, and in- 
2X vented Tools for them. They wrought in Copper 
and Iron; and made Armour, in which they danc'd 
gat the Sacrifices with a confuſed Noiſe of Bells, Pipes 
and Drums, and ſtruck upon one anothers Armour 
with their Swords in muſical Times, appearing to be 
ſeis'd with. a divine Fury; and this is reckon'd the 
Original of Muſick in Greece. It was by their means 
that Minos built a Fleet, and gain'd the Dominion of 
the Seas. And it is probable that he receiv'd the like 
Aſſiſtance from them in the framing his Government. 
As for the Particulars of its Conſtitution, they were 
in ſo great a meaſure copy'd in that of Sparta, that 
there is no need of repeating the ſame thing under 
different Names. It is ſufficient to obſerve in gene- 
ral, that Minos directed the whole Tenor of his Laws 
to the Freedom and Liberty of his Subjects. From 
Crete Lycurgus pals'd over into Afia; where tho' he 
could not but obſerve a vaſt difterence betwixt the 
Severity of the Cretan Diſcipline, and the Looſeneſs 
and Effeminacy of the Tonians, yet he every where 
found Something to add to his own Scheme. It was 
here he met with Homer's Works, of which ſome 
Fragments before lay ſcatter'd in a few private Hands: 
But it was through his means that they were publiſh'd 

| 2 z: 


I rhree, Afterius, Europa, and Minos are aſſerted to be 


der different Names, as the Corybantes, the Telchines, 
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intire, and generally admir'd, tho' they ſtill wanted | 
that Order and Beauty with which they afterwards | 
appear'd in the World, and which was owing chiefly | 
to the care of Solon, and B 'fitratus. From hence 
tis thought he went into /Zgyp! : But as for his Tra- 
vels into the more remote Parts of the World, and 
his Conferences with the Cymugſopbiſts in the Mae, 1 

they are not ſufficiently atteſted. But whilſt he was F TE 


OEM 
N 


| making theſe Improvements abroad, he was mightily © 0 
0 Wanted at home; and all Parties, with the Conſent x 3 is 
[ of the Kings themſelves, ſent ſeveral formal Embaſ- 4 1 b 
f ſies to ſolicit his Return. For after the Murder of i | 
l Eunomus, with other tragical Effects of the People's 1 tl 
| late Inſolence, every thing tended to Sedition and n 
| Anarchy; and ſuch unavoidable Deſtruction threatn'd 3 "i F 
the State, that they plac'd their ſole Confidence in 1 Vi 
Lycureus, who had before given 'em ſuch large De- | 4 N 
. monſtrations of his Juſtice and Integrity. = 1 


Lycurgus This was the Poſture of Affairs when Lycurgus | 17 by 
fettles the return'd ; who finding the People generally diſpos'd 
State. to receive any new Impreſſions, would loſe no time: 

And the Corruption being univerſal, he found it ne- 
ceſſary to change the whole Face of the Common- . 
wealth. But conſidering how requiſite a Shew of Re- 
ligion is in ſuch Caſes to gain Credit and Authority, 
he went firſt to conſult Apollo at De'phi, where the 
Pythia call'd him, Beloved of the Gods, and rather God | 
than Min. To this famous Oracle he gave the 
Name of Rhetra, pretending to receive in it the form 
of a Commonwealth, with an Aſſurance, that it 
ſhould be the moſt flouriſhing of any in the World. 

; Encourag'd by ſuch happy Omens, he broke his 

Deſigns firſt to his particular Friends, and then by 

degrees gain'd others to his Party, 'till Things being 

ripe for Action, he order'd thirty of the principal 

Men to appear arm'd in the Market-place, to ſtrike 

a Terror into thoſe who oppos'd him. King Charilaus 

was alarm'd, and took Sanctuary in the Temple of 
Minerva, till being let 1 into their Deſigns, and with, 

0 


e e 


7 
_ 
be 


Chap. III. 
of a flexible Temper, he came out, and join'd in the 
Confederacy. 1 „ 
Having made this firſt neceſſary Step, he began at 
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the Head of the State: And tho' he continu'd the 


7 


z 


two Kings with the fame Right of Succeſſion, he 
q made ſufficient abatements in their Power, by inſti- 


53 


WT tuting a Senate, as a Counterpoiſe between the Pre- He ini. 


ragement to the Young. They were the Sa- 


| preme Court of Judicature; and tho' there lay an Ap- 


peal from them to the People, we find but few In- 


ſtances of it, becauſe they proceeded with ſuch Deli- 


beration and Caution, that they often ſtaid ſeveral 


Days, to ſee what Further Evidence could be brought 


on either Side, before they paſs'd Sentence. And 


| after all, they were not accountable for their Deter- 


minations ; which Ariſtotle takes notice of as a larger 
Immunity, than is conſiſtent with the juſt Form of a 


Commonwealth. When we conſider further, that 


they had in effect the whole Executive Power in their 


Hands, it will eaſily appear what Figure their Kings 


made, who are to be look'd upon but as the chief 


£2 inſinuates, 


Hate. 


rogative and the People, their Buſineſs being to adhere % Le- 
to the weaker Side, 'till they reduc'd things to an 
cqual Balance. It conſiſted of twenty eight Perſons 
beſides the Kings, the firſt Choice being made out cf 
thoſe who had been aſſiſting to Lycurgus in the Set- 
RX tlement; and after them were admitted the moſt emi- 
nent for their private Virtue, or their Services to the 
Publick, but none under ſixty Years of Age. They 
were continu'd for Life, except upon any notorious 
# Mildemeanor : Which, as it prevented the Inconve- 
niencies of too frequent a Change in that Body, fo it 
Was a laſting Reward to the old Men, and an encou- 


Members of the Senate, ſince they had not Authori- By «utich 
ty to decree, or undertake any thing of conſequence, rhe Poxrer 
without a Majority on their Side. They had indeed 2% 
ſome particular Reſpect and Deſerence paid to their e, 
5 Perſons, having the chief Seats in the Aſſembly, f 
giving their Opinion and Vote firſt; and Herodotus 
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inſinuates, that they had double Votes. But as to ma 
their particular Offices, they amounted to little more "a 
than the Reception of Ambaſſadors, and other Stran- 
gers, with the care of Sacrifices, Oracles, Adoptions, F: 
Heireſſes, and the Highways. They were alſo liabe 
to be call'd to account for Male- adminiſtration, being 
formally try'd, and condemn'd according to the na- 
ture of the Crime, only with a Reſerve, which every 
private Citizen had, of appealing to the People. So 
that upon the whole, they had a more extenſive Ju- 
riſdiction as Senators, than as Kings: For however, 
they were ſooth'd with the Title and Shew of Majeſty, 
they were in effect much inferior to the Roman Con- 
ſuls, and ſcarce ſo much as the preſent Doges of Ve- 
nice. This was their condition at home: But in the 
Field they appear'd to a greater Advantage, where, 
as Generals of the Armies, they had a more abſolute RX 
Command. They had to attend them a General of 
the Horſe, with Judges in the nature of Held-Deputies, 
beſides Co/onels, and other inferior Officers, whom they © 
advis'd with as their Council, but were free to act as 
they thought convenient. Not but they receiv'd 
their Orders from the State, which tho' they were | 
for the moſt part diſcretionary, yet were they ſome- | 
times forc'd to march againſt an Enemy, or to return 
home, when they leaſt thought of it. | 
The Peoples As to their People's Share in this new Settlement, 
Share in they had their Aſſemblies, the Leſſer conſiſting of the 
the Go- © Citi ä 
ernment Citizens only, and the Great one of the whole Body 
of the Lacedemonians, who were free of the State. 
But they were little more than mere matter of Form; 
for the Senate aſſembled and diſmiſs'd them when 
they pleas'd, and propos'd what they thought con- 
venient; which the People had nothing to do but 
to ratify, or reject, having not the liberty to propoſe, 
debate, determine, or ſo much as to deliver their 
Opinion. To add to which, they were left out of all 
the Offices in the State. So that they were very lit-, 
tle Gainers by what the Kings loſt, till Lycurgus made 
— | | it 
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= The Grecian Hiftory. 

It up to em by his next Taſk, which ſeems the moſt 
Aifeult and hazardous of any he undertook ; tho” it 
as indeed the chief Hinge upon which his whole 
icns, Fabrick turn'd. This was his Diviſion of the Lands, 
iable hich had been engroſs'd chiefly by thoſe who made 
their Advantage of the late troubleſome Times. To 


Each Portion was ſufficient to maintain a Family in 
that frugal manner he propoſed : And tho' the Kings 
had a larger ſhare aſſign'd em to ſupport their Dig- 
XX nity, yet their Tables had rather an air of Decency 
and Competency, than of Superfluity and Luxury. 

— But the money ſtill lying unequally diſpers'd, and 


6548 
oleh; 


f the Lands again into few Hands, forbad the Uſe of 


quantity requir'd to make up a little Sum, this brought 


with more than to ſupply their common Neceſſities: 
And fo by conſequence he baniſh'd Av arice, Rapine 
and Luxury, with their long train of Attendants: 


Judicature in Sparta, is, that by this means he took 
away all occaſion of Law-Suits. This Project was 
laugh'd at by the other Grecians, as having cut off all 
Trade, and Merchandiſe: But Lycurgus had his aim 
in it, ſince it ſerv'd not only to ſuppreſs all Trades 
and Arts, at home which tended to Effeminacy and 
Exceſs, but alſo prevented the Importation of foreign 
LVamies ;\and kept another Law in force, which he 
E 4 made 


1 tion to the Inhabitants, and the reſt to the Country. 


Money into ſuch diſuſe, that few troubled themſelves 


And the reaſon why we meet with ſo few Courts of 


the Lawgiver conſidering, that muſt of courſe bring 


Gold and Silver, inſtituting Iron Money in the roomG 


| old and 
of it. Which being current only at home, and a great Sifver pro- 


hibited. 


The Spar- 
tan — that of Manners, as the only means to ſupport i it, 
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made expreſly againſt the continuance of Strangers in I n 


the City, for fear of their corrupting the People, and 


breaking in upon his Conſtitution. And it was fre | 7 


the ſame Reaſons that he would not permit his own 1 


People to travel. 


His next Ordinance was levell'd againſt private 7 


Luxury, that the Men ſhould not eat at home with 


their Families, but in one common Hall without 


diſtinction of Dignity, or Fortune; inſomuch that 1 4 


one of the Kings was reprov'd and puniſh? d for eat- 


ing at home with his Queen. Theſe Meetings were 3 


at "Gr call'd Andria, (the Name the Cretans us'd, 
from whom the Cuſtom was deriv'd) afterwards 


The Phidi- Phiditia, and Sitia. Every one ſent his Proviſions 


in monthly, with a little Money for other Contin- 
gencies: But all ſuch things were forbid, which 
tended rather to pamper than nouriſh, one 'of their 
chief Diſhes being the famous Spartan Broth, which. 
was black, and not very palatable to thoſe who were 
not us'd to it. This way of ſupping in common 
was at firſt ſo ſtrongly oppos'd, that Lycurgus was 
inſulted about it, and in the Tumult had one of. his 
Eyes ſtruck out: But when it came to be eſtabliſh'd 
by Cuſtom, it was ſtrictly obſerv'd, and the Children 
were ſent to theſe Tables, as to Schools of Tempe: 
rance and Converſation. 

Lycurgus, by this Regulation of the State, intend- 


not thinking any one could make a good Citizen, 
who was not firſt a good Man. And as their Morals 
depended chiefly on „ eee he took care to inſtil 
ſuch early Principles, that they ſhould in a manner 
be born with a Senſe of 3 and Diſcipline. To 
this end he began from the very time of their Con- 
ception, making it the Mother's Intereſt to uſe ſuch 
Diet and Exerciſe, that ſhe might produce Children 
of a robuſt, vigorous, and hardy Conſtitution. For 
if the Infant, upon a publick View at its Birth, was 
zudg' d to be fo deform'd, or weak, that it would prove 

rather 


5 
. 
N 
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and parbarouſly expos'd to periſh in a Cavern near Mount 
for aygetus. Thoſe who were free from theſe Defects, 


own vere deliver'd back to their Parents, and nurs'd with 


"FH ardſhip and Severity in Diet, Clothes, and every 
vate hing elſe, beyond what one would imagine Boys of 
vith that Age were capable of bearing. „ 
out At ſeven Years old their Parents had in a manner 
hat done with them: For they were then reckon'd Chil- 
eat- garen of the Publick, and accordingly aſhgn'd over 
ere into Cloſes, or Companies, in which one more for- 
rds tain, to govern and chaſtiſe them, as he thought 
ons they deſerv'd. For their very Sports and Exerciſes 
in- were regulated according to the exacteſt Diſcipline, 
ich and made up of Labour and Fatigue. They went 
eir KT barefoot, with their Heads ſhav'd, and fought with 
ich, one another naked: And there was a yearly Cuſtom 
ere of whipping them at the Altar of Diana Taurica, 
on which they would bear patiently *till the Elood ran, 
as and ſometimes, with a ſtrange fort of Emulation, 
nis till they dy'd upon the Spot. Plutarch tells a Story 
d of a Boy, who having ſtole a Fox, and hid"it under 
his Coat, choſe rather to let-it tear out his very Bow- 
els, than to diſcover the Fheft. For Stealing with 
them was lawful, and encourag'd as a piece of mi- 
litary Exerciſe, but puniſhable, if found out. 
At twelve Years. old they were remov'd into other 
Companies of the ſame nature: Where, in order to 
cruſh the Seeds of Vice, which began at that time 
to diſplay themſelves, their Labour and Diſcipline 


Company, to exerciſe a more conſtant and immedi- 
ate Command over them. Being now arriv'd to a 


their Skirmiſhes between Parties, and their Mock- 
F on "-— nents; 


Father a Burden than a Benefit to its Country, it was 


ward and experienc'd than the reſt preſided as Cap- 


were increas'd with their Age. Here they had their 

Pedonomus, who was the general Inſpector into their The Pzdo- 
Behaviour, and under him the Jrens, young Men ſe- nomus. 
lected out of their own Body, one allotted to each 75 Irens. 


more manly and martial fort of Exerciſe, they had 
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fights, or rather real Engagements of greater Bodies: 
5 Of which the moſt eminent were the Hlataniſta, (lo 
N call'd from the Place being ſet with Plane- Trees) 


where they fought with Hands, Feet, Teeth and + 


Nails, and with ſuch Courage and Obſtinacy, that it 


was common with 'em to loſe their Eyes, Limbs, 


and fometimes their Lives, before the Buſineſs was 
decided. Then as to the politick part, they had 
their Watches, Guards, Ambuſcades, with other 


— 


Wiles and Stratagems of War, to give them a No- 


tion of what they were afterwards to do in the Field. 
E There was alſo due Care taken for the Improve- 
ment of their Minds: But as their chief Buſineſs 
was Action and Obedience, a moderate degree of 
Learning was thought ſufficient ; and they receiv'd 

| their Inſtructions rather from Men than Books. Io 


this end the graveſt Citizens took a pleaſure in exa- W 


mining them, to try the Pregnancy _of their Parts: 

And the lrens at Supper made 'em propole to one a- 
nother variety of Queſtions, to which they were to 
give ready, clear, and ſhort Anſwers. Which being 


1mprov'd into an Habit, it taught them a natural and - 


graceful way of ſpeaking, and furniſh'd 'em with 
ſuch a Preſence*of Mind, and Quickneſs of Thought, 
that they gave very ſurpriſing Turns to things, either 
by way of Repartee, or Apopthegm, as the Subject 
The Origi-W dry bear. This was the Foundation of that pithy 
nal of the Stile, which they afterwards retain'd, and was di- 
"ig ſtinguiſh d by the Name of the Laconick, being re- 
e. commended by Lycumus upon this Principle, That 
few Laws would ſerve thoſe who us'd but few Words. 
And-tho' the Spartans were no Friends to Oratory, 
they were obſerv'd to deliver themſelves as hand- 
ſomely, and generally more to the Purpoſe, than thoſe 
who had gone through a formal courſe of Study, 
and us'd a long train of Arguments. For this con- 
ciſe manner of expreſſing themſelves, detracted no- 
thing from the Strength. of their Thoughts, but ra- 
ther gave them a greater Energy. It was an in- 
ſtructive 
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ſtructive Brevity; and its Beauty was, that there was 


more imply'd than expreſs d. Such was the conſtant 


ſtrict Diſcipline they underwent during their Minori— 


ty, which we may conclude laſted till they were 


thirty Years of Age; ſince they could not before 


that time marry, go into the Army, or bear any Of- 
fce in the State: And if they did riot marry ſoon 


after that Term, they were publickly diſgrac'd. 
The Rules of Education for the Virgins were 


much of the ſame ſtamp with thoſe ſor the Boys, with 
= very little regard to the natural Softneſs of the Sex. 
W They were inur'd to a conſtant courſe of Labour and 
Induſtry 'till they were twenty Years old, before 


which time they were not allow'd to be marriageable. 
They had alſo their Exerciſes of Running, Wreſt- 


ling, Darting, and Throwing the Bar; moſt of which 
they perform'd naked, and in publick : And yet this 
was thought ſo far from contributing to Vice, or Im- 


modeſty, that it was deſign'd as a Guard to Virtue, 
by appearing with ſuch native Innocence and Sim- 
plicity. Their excelling in theſe Feats of Activity 
ſeems to have been the Foundation of that Senſe of 
Honour, and Greatneſs of Spirit, of which the Spar- 
tan Women were Miſtreſſes; and of which there is 
a notable Inſtance in Go, the Wife of King Leoni- 
das, who was told in Diſcourſe with ſome foreign 


Ladies, That the Women of Lacedemon were they on- 
ly of the World, Wo had an Empire over the Men ; 
riſk 


to which ſhe briſkly reply'd, There was good Reaſon 


59 


for it; for they were the only Women who brought forth | 
Men. In ſpeaking of the Women, it is obſervable, Adultery 
that among other Proviſions for Marriage, there was a/low'd of - 
no Law againſt Adultery; and the Reaſon aſſign'd 
for it, is, that there was no ſuch thing ever heard of 
in Sparta. But this looks like an Equivocation: For 
whatever Name they gave it, the Thing was cer- 
tainly practis'd, and in a manner authoriz'd, It was 
by way of Borrowing and Exchanging with their 
Neighbours for a time by Conſent : So that if a Wo- 

- man 
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man lik' d another Man Wer than her Huſband, | 9 mY 
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the Pretence was always at hand, to mend the Breed, 
without the Inconveniencies of a Divorce. The | 


caſe was much the ſame on the Man's ſide : And one 
Reaſon of allowing this mutual Liberty, was not 0 | 
much to gratify Luft, as to remove ſo fruitleſs and 
racking a Pain, as that of Jealouſy. Theſe were 8 


the Methods Lycurgus took for the training up of 
Youth, and making early and deep Impreſſions of 


Virtue, he knew how near Cuſtom and Education t 
approach'd to Nature; and therefore it was from Xx 
thence only, that he promis'd to himſelf a laſting 
Settlement of the State. Which ſeems to have been 1 
the chief Reaſon, why he would never reduce his 


Laws to Writin 
He laid down other general Maxims: in the Na- 
ture of Laws: As that they ſhould not often make 


war upon the ſame Enemies, for fear of lœarning 5 


them their Diſcipline, till in time they came to be 
the Aggreſſors. Another was, that the City ſhould 
not be wall'd, ſaying, He would have a Wall of Men 
ſtead of Brick - And indeed their way of Dilcipline 
kept them ſo conſtantly on their guard, and ſo in a 
Body, that it was hardly poſſible for them to be fur- 
pris'd; the Tilling of the Grounds, and all other 
ſervile Drudgery, being left to the Helots. It was 


not lawful to fell any of theſe Slaves into -fgreign 


Countries, or to make 'em free: So that their con- 
tinual Increaſe gave Umbrage to the State, and oc- 


The Cryp-cahon'd the Cryptia, or Secret Act; by which it was 
order'd, that ſeveral Companies of young Men ſhould 
now and then be diſpatch'd into the Country, who 


lying conceal'd all Day in the Thickets, were toxruſh 


1 5 oY 
ee 


out upon em in the Night, and kill all they could We 


lay their Hands on. This is generally aſcrib'd to 
Lycurgus; tho' Plutarch ſays, he was of too mild a 
Diſpoſition to authorize ſuch a Barbarity. And in- 
deed it ſeems more probable, that this Ordinance 

. was 
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and, as of a later Date in the time of the Ephort, _who\ | 
cd, Proclaim'd war againſt them. But 'tis certain, that 
The at this time they were us'd more like Beaſts than 
Mien of the ſame Society, being often made drunk, 
ang and carry'd into their publick Halls to expoſe Vice. 


This ſevere Treatment of 'em occaſion'd a Saying, 
"oC that, He who was Free in Sparta, was moſt ſo;, and a 
) of Slave there, was the greateſt Slave in the World. - 
> of XZ Such was the Form of the Commonwealth inſtitu- 
on ted by Lycurgus; wherein his Succeſs anſwer'd, or 


om MT rather exceeded his very Wiſhes. For it cannot ea- 

"s = fly be imagin'd, how fo . ſudden and univerſal a 
= Change could be wrought by one who had nothing 

1s | 


but his ſingle Virtue to oppoſe againſt two Kings in 

= poſſeſſion of the Throne. Nor is it leſs ſurpriſing, 

that a Pagan, who was indeed too indulgent to Adul- 

EX tery, Theft, and, in ſome caſes, to Murder itſelf, 

XZ ſhould in the reſt approach ſo near to Chriftian Mora- To, 

lity, as ſometimes to overtake it. The Effects of The Efe#s 

this Change being too material to omit, and too ma-9f this 

ny to enumerate, will beſt appear. by taking a ſhort Cage. 

Survey of the Whole, with the general Advantages 

that accru'd from it. Things being put upon ſo e- 

qual a Foot, there was no Matter left for private 

Debates and Animoſities: Every Member of the 

State had nothing to do but to attend, the Publick ; 

and as they conſpir'd to the general Good, they found 

their own in it. In lieu of their Money, which they 

had parted with, they were poſſeſs'd of more inex- 

hauſtible Treaſures: And of all their Wealth, no- 

thing was eſteem'd more precious than their Time. 

They had their conſtant Employments ſuited to all; 4 

Ages and Capacities; and were fo far from conſider-Hort Sur- 

ing Labour as baſe and ſervile, that they embrac'd it®9 e, 

as the Occupation of a Man intirely free. This Love ns 

of it interdicted all Plays even to Children; and the 

Soldier was not ſuffer'd to walk at his leiſure Hours. 

In ſhort, every Moment was devoted to Virtue; and 

it was a fort of Sacrilege thy let the leaſt Particle of 
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es. Some of their Neighbours having ſent 'em a 


rently cloth'd, according to the Seafons of the Year, 


Rich and the Poor: Their Kings valu'd themſelves | 


Love of their Country filenc'd all maternal Softneſs, 


| Grief, according as the Wounds he receiv'd were 


> 


The Grecian Hiftory. Book l J « | 
it lip by unemploy'd. They were good Huſbands WW 


even of their Words; fo thfat a ſingle Syllable often 9 "Rt 


ſerv'd for an Anſwer to the moſt important Diſpatch- I! 7 7 : 


threatening Meſſage, That F they got into their Coun- U 4 
try, they would put all to Fire and Sword, they re- | 1 
turn'd anſwer, F. Their very Silence was expreſ- 8 
ſive and emphatical. They obſerv'd the ſtricteſt 
Rules of Temperance; ſo that Wine was ſeldom 

us'd among them, and a wheaten Loaf was reckon'd WF 
among their Dainties. There was no ſuch thing as 
Splendor or Magnificence in Sparta. To go diffe- 


was there look'd on as a criminal Effeminacy : Even 
the Sex that is moſt curious in the ornamental part, 
ſtudied only that of the Mind. They facrific'd all 


forts of Luxury to the Liberty of the Mind; and 
conceiv'd as great an Averſion to Sloth and Voluptu- bas: 


ouſneſs, as we naturally have to Pain and Grief. For 
this and other prevailing Reaſons, the Diverſions of 
the Theatre were not privileg'd, leſt they ſhould ac- | 
cuſtom their Eyes to behold the Repreſentation of | 
what was condemn'd by their Law, or their Ears to | 
be polluted with the Apology of guilty Paſſions. 
The Law rul'd with an equal Authority over the 


upon their Subjection to it, and diſtinguiſh'd them- 
ſelves only by a ſtricter Obedience. Merit appear'd 
in every Age and Sex. Youth had no need to wait 
for the Leſſons of Experience, which were ſupply'd 
by Inſtitution and Example; whereby Women be- 
came capable of the moſt elevated Virtues. The 


and made the Mother, when ſhe heard her Son was 
flain in the Service of the Publick, regulate her 


ſhameful, or honourable. *Aſter the ſtrict Diſcipline 
they had undergone at home, they met with no- 
ng terrible in the Field and were The only People 

in 


* 


| < 1ap. III. The Grecian Hiſtory. - 

7 be World, to'whom War gave Repaſe. From hence 
often was, that they proceeded with a well grounded de- 
atch. berate Valour to an Engagement, and propos'd no 
ma End of it but Death, or Victory. They were ſeldom 
un- known to conquer by Stratagem or Surpriſe. The 
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pf their Kings had a Saying to this purpoſe, That the 


n'd Ppartans did not inquire how many the Enemy were, 
gas ut where they were. The Reputation of ſo extraor- 
iffe- dlinary a Merit, prevail'd with the Kings of Egypt 
ear, and Phenicia to pay a fort of Homage to them, and 
ENor were the Grecians themſelves leſs ſtruck with E- 


that to attend them, was to follow Juſtice and Rea- 
#ſon, and to purſue their own Honour and Intereſt. 
For For Tyranny met in Lacedemon with moſt terrible 
and implacable Enemies; Liberty, faithful and inde- 
fatigable Protectors. By this means Sparta exercis'd 
that Empire over the other States of Greece, which 


| vern'd by that Title, was reverenc'd as the Mother of 
| Nations, Protectreſs of the Common Cauſe, and Supreme 
Judge of all Differences. For all which ſhe neither 
| receiv'd, nor exacted any other Tribute, than that 
of Eſteem, Love, Truſt and Admiration. 


ry'd ſuch an Air of Horror with it, that it was ra- 
ther admir'd, than imitated. Their ſtrict Diſcipline 
was harden'd into a Moroſeneſs of Temper; ſo that 
they knew not how to abate of their - Rigour upon 
occaſion, but extended the ſame harſh Severity to 
their Allies, which they us'd towards one another. 
Beſides, there was no Peace, nor Truce obſerv'd in 
a Commonwealth devoted to Arms, and whole very 

| Conſtitution 
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1 lory they aſpir'd to, was to be gain'd by dint " 


teſtify their Submiſſion in moſt ſolemn Embaſſies. 


ſteem and Reverence for them, being perſuaded, ' 


her Virtue had given her: And ſo long as ſhe go- 


= Her Conſtitution however was not without its PH in 
4 & Faults. I have mention'd ſome notorious ones as to % Spar- 


the moral Part: And the Government in general car-'* Confli- 
unions 


r 


. 


gus. 
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Government diſtaſteful ; and favour'd the Ambition 
olf the Athenians their Rivals, and indeed their Re- 
verſe: Who had liv'd a great while without any | 


The Death But to return to Lycurgus, when he had finiſh'd 
„ Lycur-his Scheme, and found the Commonwealth able to 
| ſupport itſelf, he drew an Oath from the whole Body 
of the Senate and People to obſerve his Laws till 


the Preſervation of the State, there ſtarv'd himſelf. | 


His Cha- 


racter. 


petuate the Happineſs of the State, as to advance it 


be burnt, and his Aſhes to be thrown into the Sea. 


The Grecian Hiftory. Book I. 
Conſtitution was War. This by degrees made their 


thoughts of Command]; but at laſt exerted themſelves | 
(as will appear by the Sequel of the Story) and drew 
both their own, and their Neighbours Necks out of 
the Collar. E 


his Return; and going to Delphr, as ſome ſay, to in- 
quire whether he had omitted any thing neceſſary to 


Others ſay he dy'd in Crete, ordering his Body to 


We can only conclude he dy'd in a voluntary Exile; 
and perhaps it was not known where, leſt being 
tranſported back to Sparta either alive or dead, the 
People ſhould make it a Pretence of freeing them- 
ſelves from their Oath, and cancel his Laws. But 
they bore no leſs Reſp ect to his Memory, than to his 
Perſon: They built a Temple, and paid divine Ho- 
nours to him; and yet Ariſtotle thinks it was leſs than 
he deſerved. He was certainly a Perſon of exquiſite 
Juſtice and Moderation, as well as Prudence. No 
body-had a better Right to preſcribe Laws to a King- 
dom, than he, who could refute one, when it was 
in a manner forc'd upon him; and who ran a great- 
er Riſk by declining the Offer, than he would have 
done by accepting it. He was not more remarkable 
in the Invention of his Laws, than in recommending 
them by his Example; lince he ordain'd nothing to 
oblige others, which he did not punctually obterve 
himſelf. And that he was equally as deſirous to per- 


for the preſent, appears from his voluntary Retire- 
ment, and the Manner of his Death, : 
Wit 
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|, 

ir With this Settlement by Lycurgus, we may con- e End of 

nn XE clude the ſecond State of Lacedemon, after it aa 

e- continu'd between two and three hundred Years in a 3 

1 regular Succeſſion of the two Families of Euryſthenes mon. 

es and Procles. Whatever further Alterations it under- 

went, by which it inclin'd more towards a Democra- 

of g; yet the Regal Power was already fo limited, that 237 bird 
uwe are to look upon the preſent Eſtabliſhment rather State was | 

'd IE asa Commonwealth than a Kingdom: And therefore?79”9 © 

to we ſhall not mention the ſucceeding Kings in any," © 

ly == Order, as Kings, but only with relation to ſome prin- | 

ill WE cipal Actions which they were concern'd in, either 

n- WE as chief Officers of the State, or Generals of the Ar- 

to my. But tho' we have brought the Spartan Story 

lf. down to this Period, it ſeems neceſlary to proſecute 

to it a little further, ſo as to take into our Account the 

A. Meſſenian War; which being the chief Action of 

>. note between the Trojan and Perfian Wars, requires 

10 BE ſomewhat of a diſtinct Relation; but had too little 

he EE Dependence upon the other Affairs of Greece to be * 

n- RE interwoven with them, and falls more properly un- 

ut der our preſent Conſideration of Sparta, as a ſepa- 

is rate State. 75 | 

o- EE The Lacedemonians, ſoon after the Death of their 

in Lawgiver, grew impatient for Action; and renewing 

te the War formerly begun with the Argives about their 

lo Confines, King Charilaus enter'd their Country with 

g- Fire and Sword. Some few Years after, they fell 

as upon the Tegeans of Arcadia, who alſo border'd upon 

t- em, grounding their confidence of Succeſs upon 

be the Oracle, which had told 'em they ſhould meaſure 

le the Arcadian Ground with a Rope. Accordingly they 

g took their Ropes with 'em, with which they fancy'd 

ro they were to bind their Enemies as they took them. 

5 But they were ſhamefully deluded in their Interpre- 

5 tation: For the Tegeans, both Men and Women, op- 

it pos'd and routed them, took many of them Priſon- 

85 ers, and bound 'em with their own Ropes. Charilaus 


was alſo taken, but ſoon releas'd upon his Oath never 
Vol. I, — to 
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to fight more againſt em. Yet he had aſter this an | 
Hand in the Deſtruction of Ægys, and other = 
bouring Cities belonging to the Achæans, which were | 
thought to lide with the Tegeans. 5 11 
The Collegue of arilaus for ſome time was 7k 4 
clus, the Son of Archelaus, whoſe Death happen'd 
thus. There was a Temple of Diana frequented by | 
the Lacedæmoniaus and Meſſenians, as ſtanding upon 
their Borders, and in common to both. The Meſſeni- 
ans attempted the Chaſtity of ſome Spartan Virgins | 
who were there attending the Solemnity, and kill'd | 
The DeathTeleclus, who interp6s'd in their Defence. The i 
of Tele- Meſſenians gave it a quite different Turn, and ſaid it 
clus. was a Plot of Tekclus to ſurprize them; that they 
diſcover'd theſe Virgins to be young Men, thus dil- 
guis'd with Daggers under their Clothes, and there- | A 
fore difpatch'd both them and their Incendiary. 'Tis p 
certain Tefeclus was kill'd in the Tumult, and what 1 | 
makes it look like Treachery on the Lacedeemonians ar 
ſide, is, that the thing was preſently huſh'd up, with- | 
out endeavouring to revenge his Death : However 
this was afterwards conſider d as one remote Cauſe | 
of the Meſſenian War. Alcamenes was the. Succeflor | 
of Teleclits,* and Nrcander of Charilaus; which latter 
kept on foot his Father's Quarrel with the Argives, 
and made ſucceſsful Inroads into their Country. It 
was allo in the four and thirtieth Year of his Reign, 
and the thirty ſeventh of his Collegue, that the firſt 
Olympiad was celebrated : Of which Inſtitution we 
ſhall ſpeak more at large in the Story of ae 
and only apply it here as a Date to the Principal E- 
- Wents. 
To Nriander ſucceeded 7 beapompul; to whoſe 
Reign may be referr'd another great Change in the 
The Crea- Spartan Government, by the Creation of the Eyhori; 
ey ny which ſome aſſign to Lycurgis as a part of his Settle— 
* M. ment. But his Scheme had too much of the Ariſto— 
3255- cracy in it, to admit of theſe popular Magiſtrates : 
Olymp. 7. And that he was no Friend to Democracy, appears by 
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ap. Ul. _ The Grecian Tiftory, 
ie Anſwer he made to one who was highly com- 
ending that fort of Governmen, Go, ſaid he, and 
= t it up firſt in your own Houſe. So that it does not 
ppear by whom the Eplori were created, or with 
hat Deſign. But Theopompus himſelf ſeems to have 
Seen conſenting, or rather inſtrumental in the Inſti- 
Fution of this Office; and 'tis ſaid Elatus firſt exer- 
eis'd it by his Appointment. However, he propos'd 
them as a Curb to the Citizens: And being re- 
Eproach'd by his Queen, that He would leave the Royal 
EAuthority weaker than he found it, he told her, He 
Gould leave it more laſting, and by conſequence more ſold. 
some will have em deſign'd as Afliſtants, and others 
as a Bridle to the Kings: But Tycurgus had left them 
WE ſo ſmall a Share of the Adminiſtration, that the E- 
EZ or: could not be of much uſe in either of theſe Ca- 
WT pacities. Tis moſt probable that the Senate had, in 
vhat the courſe of an hundred Years, extended its Power, 
and bore too hard upon the People; who not being 
ſatisfy'd with the Change of obeying thirty Maſters 
WE inſtead of two, procur'd the Eſtabliſhment of theſe 
WE Officers, who were to repreſent things on their Behalf, 
ſo as to cultivate and maintain a good Underſtanding, 
between them, and the Regency. The reaſon of 
aſſigning them ſo many different Offices, is, becauſe 
they were [n/pefors, as the Name imports, to in- 
W quire into the Conduct both of the Magiſtracy, and 
. N05 People. But they were chiefly to protect the Li- 
berties of the People; who therefore choſe them out 
of their own Body, without diſtinction of Birth, or 
= Fortune, it being a ſufficient Qualification, 1 hey 
were bold, and popular, and averſe to arbitrary pro- 
ceedings: However moderate their Power at firſt 
was, in proceſs of time it was fo inlarg'd, that Affairs 
of the laſt confequence paſs'd through their Hands, 
all the Magiſtrates in general, and the Kings them- 
ſelves being accountable to them. By which means 
they ſeem'd to have erected a fort of Tyranny, which 
threaten'd greater Diſorders than thoſe they were 
F 2 deſign'd 
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Geller d to remedy. But they had alſo their Curbs: Fe 
The Kings and they took a mutual Oath every Ss 


Month; the firſt in their own Names, to rule ac. © 4 
cording to the Laws, and the latter m the Name of i 
the People, to preſerve their Authority to 'em ſafe 4 be 
and intire. For which reaſon the Ephori thought th 
themſelves oblig'd, in all preſſing Conjunctures, to 7, 
make the People agree to what had been before U 
judg'd requiſite for the common Intereſt. And as vw 
there were five of them, (the firſt of which was to 
call'd Eponymus, upon the ſame account as the 0 f Jet 
chon at Athens) one was an Awe upon another; and = 4 
nothing could be done without the Conſent of the oF 
Whole, or at leaſt of a Majority. But the greateſt WW « 
Security to the State was, that they were choſen an- | 7 in 
nually. With theſe Reſtrictions, they ſerv'd as a 1 
Cement to join the ſeveral Orders of the State, and le 
were therefore call'd, The Nerves of the Commonwealth. WS +: 
The Balance was held for the moſt part fo equal, w 
that the ſupreme Authority did not degenerate into 1 | © 
Fierceneſs and Tyranny, nor popular Liberty ſtart Wy b 
out into Licentiouſneſs and Rebellion: And it is v 
imputed to this Medium betwixt an exceſſive Sub- 5 C/ 
jection, and an exceſſive Freedom, that Sparta was d 
ſo long preſerv'd from thoſe domeſtick Diſſenſions 0 
which haraſs'd her Neighbours. - h 
Whatever Conceſſions Theopompus had made in o 
favour of the People, they were .again reſtrain'd by fl 
an Artifice of him, and his Collegue Polydorus : Who n 
perceiving they had got ground ſince the Death of MF 7 
| Lycurgus, and began to make Gloſſes and Interpreta- © 
tions of the Laws, contrary to the true Senſe and In- x 
tent of them, inſerted a Clauſe into the Rhetra, and 8 
made it paſs for authentick, That if the People ſhould v 
go about to make any Alterations in the Decrees of the 
Senate, by perver ting the Senſe of them, or other wiſe, it { 
ſhould be lawful for the Kings to make void their Pro- { 
ceedings, and diſſolve the Aſſembly, t 


It 


ok 1. Chap. 111. The Grecian Hyfory. 
bs: It was alſo in Theypompus his Reign, that the firſt 
Very RE Meſſenian War broke out; to which the Death of 
ac 7 7:clus, and ſeveral other things contributed: But 
ie of it was chiefly grounded on an old hereditary Pique 
between the two Nations, ever ſince the Diviſion of 
9 their Territories made by the Heraclide. For the 
RE Lacedemonians had often complain'd, that Cre/phontes, 


which being the beſt Country, they thought they had 
too much Merit on their ſide, to leave them in a qui- 
et Poſſeſhon. There being ſo much Rancour and 
Ambition at the bottom, every trivial Accident ſerv'd 
to widen the Breach, 'till it came to an open Rup- 


immediate Cauſe of this War. Polychares a Meſe- 
man, who had won the Prize in the Olympick Games, 


BZ monian, who was to pay himſelf for their keeping 
ual, with a Share of the Increaſe. Euæphnus ſold the 
BE Cows, and pretended they were ſtole from him: And 
being afterwards found out, killd Polychares's Son, 
== who was ſent to demand the Money for em. Poly- 
EZ chares had often made his Complaint at Sparta, and 
demanded Juſtice, till finding he was ſtill put off with- 


== he kill'd all the Lacedemonians he could lay his Hands 

on. Then the Lacedemonians in their turn remon- 
& ſtrated at Meſſene, and demanded Polychares; who 

not being given up, it became a national Quarrel: 
Tho! it ſtill look'd faireſt on the Mefſenians ſide, who 

offer'd to refer it either to the Argives as their com- 

mon Kinſmen, or to the Amphictyons, or elſe to the 

Senate of Areopagus. To have it made up, was not 

what the Lacedæmonians propos'd; however they 

kept the Buſineſs in ſuſpence, by returning no An— 

ſwer; and in the mean time made ſecret Proviſions 
for the War, obliging themſelves by Oath not to re- 

turn 'till they had ſubdu'd Meſſenia. 


G 
the firſt 


69 
The 
rounds «of 


Meſſenian 
War. 


Uncle to Euryſthenes, got Meſſema by a Stratagem; 


ture. Such was that which is recorded as the more 


llt out ſome Cows to Paſture to Euæpbnus a Lacedæ- 


out any Hopes of Redreſs, he grew fo incens'd, that 


F 3 Ac- 


The Grecian Hiftory. Book 1 M0 
I. broke Accordingly m the ſecond Year of the ninth OH. . 
A M. Pad, they tet out by night under the Conduct d L 2 
3261, Alcamenes, and without any Declaration of Wat 0 
Olymp. ſurpris'd Amphea, a frontier Town of great Irnpor. 
9 2. Trance, wherein they put all to the Sword , and hav. 
ing left a Guard in it as a Place of Retreat, wat: 1 8 

further incurſions, plundering and ravaging the Coun. 3 

try to ſubſiſt their Men. The Meſſenians, finding 
themſelves not in a condition to oppoſe them, con- 

tented themſelves with ſome {mall Repriſals upon the X 

Coaſts of Laconia. But after four Years they were 
ſufficiently rous'd, and prepar'd for them ; and Ei. = 
Ppbaes their King drew his Army down to the Borden F 

' Thefirſi to offer em Battle, which the Lacedemonians accept. 
Battle ed, and fought uþon equal Terms 'till they wer: 
Jong) e barted by the Night: And the next Day finding ef T 
Succeſs, greateſt part of the Maſſenian Army ſtrongly in. 
; trench'd, and themſelves not in a condition to wel ol 


their Camp, return'd home. = 
But being upbraided by their Countrymen with 


the Violation of their Oath, they went again the next 1 
Year to make their utmoſt Efforts under the Conduct 

of both the Kings, Theopompus, and Pelydorns the 
Son of Alcamenes now dead. They found their Ene- 7 z 
my ready to receive 'em; and a Battle enſu'd, «here. 1 9 
jn the Advantage which the Spartans had as well in 
Numbers as Diſcipline, was ſo well ſupply'd by the 
deſperate Valour of the Meſjemans, that things were | 1 8 
again upon a pretty equal foot. In the right Wing 
- ee put Theopompus to flight, and in the Left 
A ſecond FPolydorus had the better: But the main Body main- WW 
with 2 tain'd the Conflict fo long, and fo doubtfully, that | 4 
- both Parties at laſt gave off, as it were, by conſent, | . | 
1 and neither claim'd the Victory. The next Day ef 
bury'd their Dead, and did not care to put it to a 
ſecond Trial : So that if the Lacedemonians had any | 
Advantage, they were too much diſorder'd them- 
ſelves to purſue it, eipecially i in an Enemy's Coum 
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Ohn The Meſſenians now began to labour under the u- 
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uct cual Inconveniencies of having their Country the 


War, Scat of the War. This occahon'd great Scarcity of 
mpor. Money and Proviſions, and Deſertion to the Enemy; 
| hav. to add to which, there was a Mortality among them. 


made So that being oblig'd to evacuate: molt of their ſtrag- 

Coun- WT ling Towns, they retir'd into /bome, a Town ſtrong- Je Meſs 

nding ly ſituated upon an high Mountain, and fortify'd it ſenians re- 
con- {o as to ſecure em againſt any ſudden Attempt, 777 


XX This Retreat gave em Reſpite for ſome Years : 
And in that time they fent to Delphi, to know the 
further Event of the War. The Oracle demanded ' 


Ithome. 


5 a Virgin for a Sacrifice of the Family of /Zpytus, the 
Son of Ceſpbontes; and the Lot fell upon the Daugh- 


ter of Lyciſcus; who being thought to be ſuppoſititi- 
== ous, Ariſtodemus ofter'd his Daughter. A young Man = 


in- in Love with her, endeavour'd to fave her, by al- 
force ledging ſhe was with child by him: But her Father 
was ſo enrag'd, that he ripp'd up her Belly with his 
with own Hand, and publickly vindicated her Innocence. 
next The Prieſt would not allow of this as a juſt Sacrifice, 
duct till Eupbaes oppos'd him, ſaying, It was no matter 


how, or by whom ſbe was kill d; and that the Oracle 
requir'd no more Blood. Some Years after, Lyciſcus, 
who had fled to Sparta with his Daughter, where ſhe 
dy'd, was taken, and try'd at /bome as a Deſeèrter; 
but was acquitted by the voluntary Confeflion of the 


vere Prieſteſs of Juno's Temple, who own'd the Child to 

"ing be hers, and that ſhe had ſecretly convey'd it to Ly- 

Left ciſcus's Wife: Wherein ſhe was ealtly credited, be- 

Ain- cauſe, by this Confeſſion, ſhe could propoſe nothing 

that leſs than the immediate Forfeiture of her Priefthocd. 

ent, The Lacedæmonians being nou inur'd to Action, Confli® be- 
hey | took this Opportunity of a Ceſſation with the Me/- teen the 
0 4 ſenians, to renew their old Conteſt with the Argrves, bags 
any about Thyrea ſituate in the Confines, and claim'd by pra _ 
m both. But the matter being referr'd to the Amphiety- 

un- ons, they order'd 'em to diſmiſs their Armies, and 


decide it ich 


three hundred Men of a ſide. Of 
F 4 . 


the 
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the Argives, there were but two who ſurviv'd the 
Conflict; and of the Lacedæmonians, only Othryades, 
who yet liv'd no longer, than to erect a Trophy of 
the Enemies Shields, and make an Inſcription on it 
with his own Blood: For whoſe Sake the Town was 
adjudg'd to the Lacedæmonians. The Argives, think. 
ing they had not juſtice done em, kept their Preten- RR 
ſions on foot, and (as Herodotus ſays) engag'd afreſh, 
and were worſted : But he ſeems to have miſtaken Bs 
this for another Battle, which happen'd ſome conſi. Wl 
derable time after. IE 
Meſſenian But the Quarrel being adjuſted for the preſent, the i 
War re. TLacedæmonians turn'd their Arms again upon the 
news. Meſſenians: And eight Years after the Removal to = 
A third J[thome there happen'd another ſharp Engagement, 
Engage- which continu'd 'till night, with the fame doubtful 
ment. Succeſs as before, except that Euphaes venturing too 
wa againſt 7 heopompus, was almoſt taken by his Par- 
but reſcu'd, and carry'd into his Tent, where in BE 
Euphaes a 23 Days he dy d of his Wounds. © He, leaving no. 
tbe Meſſe- Children, was ſucceeded by Ariftodemus, as the moſt 
— popular Pretender. He immediately form'd a Con- 
- evcuid;g, federacy with the Argtves, Arcadians, and Sicyonians ; 
and the Lacedæmonians had ſome Aſſiſtance f rom Co- 

rinth. Yet nothing happen'd for five Years, but In- 
curſions into one another's Territories; which at laſt 

A fourth ended in a fourth general Engagement of both Par- 
general En ties with their Allies; wherein the Meſſenians, being 
ebenen. inferior in number, had poſted themſelves with their 
Backs to Ithome, to ſecure a Retreat: And a Party 
which lay in Ambuſh, pouring in upon the Lacedæ- 
monians in the heat of the Action, gall'd them ſo in 
their Flank, that after a very warm Diſpute, many 
of them were kill'd, and the reſt put to flight. 
The Lacedemonians having in this Battle loſt the 
Flower of their Army, deſpair'd of doing any thing 
by dint of fighting, and therefore had recourſe to 
Wiles and Stratagems; which tho' it was contrary to 
their uſual way of making WAY they found necel- 
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Chap. III. 
WE cry at this Time; and herein they made uſe of the 

Advice of the Oracle, which had told 'em, that as 

EY Meſſenia was at firſt obtain'd by an Artifice, ſo it was 

to be recover d. But the Cunning and Vigilance of 

FX /4r;todemus defeated all their Deſigns, till at laſt the 
Siege of [home gave a ſudden Turn to their Affairs. Ithome be- 
FX Whilſt the Meſſenians were by this means cloſely eg . 
block'd up, and cut off from all manner of Proviſi- 
ons, Ariſtodemus was fo ſtung with Remorſe, for that 

EX he had facrific'd his Child for his Country's Good, 
and yet could not obtain it, that he kill'd himſelf at Ariſtode- | 
her Grave. He had done all that was poſſible tous 4 
WE preſerve his ſinking Country; and it was no Objecti- 
on to his Merit, that he had not Fortune in his Pow- 


BZ Loſs of him fo heighten'd the Deſpair of his Subjects, 


9 them, and they choſe rather to ſubmit to Hunger, 
and many other preſſing Neceſſities, for five Months. 


War, in the firſt Year of the fourteenth Olympiad, the frf 
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himſelf. 


er. With him fell the Meſſenian Kingdom: And the 


that they thought of nothing but throwing them- 
ſelves at their Enemies Mercy. And tho' upon ſe- 
cond thoughts they propos'd to make a Sally, and 
fight it out to the laſt Man, yet their Hearts fail'd 


After which, being able to ſubſiſt no. longer, they 

yielded upon ſuch Terms as the Conquerors pleas'd 

to impoſe on them; one chief Article being, that 

they ſhould till their Ground, and ſend half the In- 

creaſe to Sparta. Ithome was demoliſh'd, and the | 
reſt of the Towns ſubmitted ; tho' ſome of the In- 
habitants fled to their Neighbours, who had been 

aſſiſting to them in the War, rather than they would 

live at home in a condition little better than that of 

Slaves to Sparta. Thus ended the firſt Meſſenian ge end of 


after it had continued, with ſome little Interruptions, Meſſenian 


about twenty Years. War. 


We muſt not omit one memorable Paſſage of the pi 50 


Lacedemonians in this War, who having drain'd theirOlymp. 
City of Men, and oblig d themſelves not to return 14. 1. 


till 


_ 4. EIS 
. 


23-4: ſeman Village, where the Meſſenians thought it ſuffi- 


| Derz. fo the prodigious. Valour of Ariſtomenes Who being 


oF 
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till their Deſigns were accompliſh'd, the Women ii 
the mean while remonſtrated to them, that ther We: 
Poſterity would fail, whillt they ſpent thus upon the! os 
quick Stock, and took no care for a Recruit. T: 
remedy which Inconvenience, they detach'd fifty i 
the likelieſt young Fellows in the Army, to go 1 
Sparta, and lie promiſcuouſly with all the young W. 
men they fancy d. The Offspring of theſe Virgin“ 1 
The Par- were from them called Partheniz ; who finding them Md 
ſelves contemn'd and ſlighted by the Spartans up 
- their Return, as a ſpurious Brood, join'd ſome Yea 
after in an Inſurrection with the Helots, but were! 
ſoon ſuppreſs'd; and being expell'd the State, went 
under the Conduct of their Captain Phalautus into 
Italy, and ſettled themſelves in Tarentum. ” 
The Meſſenians groaning under the ſevere and in. 
ſolent Treatment of their new Maſters, were forth 1 
to ſtay till they had in ſome meaſure repair'd ther 
Lofles before the could hope to throw oft the Yoke. 
Which after thirty nine Years they attempted by 2 
general Revolt, chiefly at the Inftigation of Ariſto 
menes, a young Man of extraordinary Courage and 
Capacity, who manag'd the whole Buſineſs for 'em, | 
and had beforehand engag'd the Argives and Arca 
The {c5n4 dians on their fide. Thus the ſecond Meſſeman Wai 
Meſſenian broke out, in the fourth Year of the twenty third 
War bro*2()lympiad, at which time Anaxander, Grandſon of 477 
A M. F< os and Anaxidamus, great Grandſon of Ther i 
2319. Pompis, were Kings of Sparta. The firft Action WF 
Olymp. happen'd a Year after the Revolt, at Deræ, a Me/- 


e 
Fra 
At? 


ad and this they aſcrib'd i 


Aion at Cient that they loſt no ground; 


Olymp. of the Line of Apytus, they would have choſe him WW 
24 1. King; which Title he declin'd for that of General; 
and as ſuch he commanded with full Power. In the 

5 mean while the Oracle at Delphi being conſulted by 
the Lacedemmans, they were advis'd to apply them- 

ſelves to Athens, tor one to preſide over their Affairs 

| in 


2 
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men i the nature of a Counſellor. The Athenians were 
ery jcalous of their getting too great a footing in 
Felsponueſus: But to ſhew ſome kind of Obedience to 
he Oracle, and ſome Senſe of the Honour done to 
heir City, they fent Yyrtæus, a lame, crack-brain'd 
Poet and Schoolmaſter, whoſe chief Euſmeſs was to 
8 Wes harangue, and repeat Verſes. How, great ſoever this 
rg Man might be in other reſpects, he made a very ri- 
diculous Figure in the Army, and ſeems. rather to 
have been ſent in contempt of the Spartans, who. 
XX nevertheleſs were glad to receive him; for looking 
were upon him as the Meſſenger of the Fates, they deſired 
en no other Qualification than his being lent them by 
Zz %%% 
iR bhe next Year, at a Place call'd the Boar's-Monu- The ſecond © 
ment, happen'd another long and obftinate Fight, ar be 
XZ wherein both Parties had their old Allies. Ariſtome BoarsMo-. 
1 nes at laſt routed the Lacedæmonians; but loſing his Glue. 
Shield in the Purſuit ; gave them an opportunity a . 
eſcaping. Upon this Succeſs he began to act offen- 
ſively; and making Incurſions into Laconia, took a 
Town call'd Phare, and plunder'd it; then routed 
Anaxander, who oppos'd his Paſſage; and intending 
to make directly to Sparta, was deterr'd from that 
Attempt by a fancy'd Apparition of Helena, and her 
Brothers Caſtor and Pollux, who were look'd, upon as 
the Guardian Deities of that State. 8 
The Lacedemonians however were ſo diſpirited, that 
they had thoughts of clapping up a Peace. To pre- 
vent which, Tyrtæus now exerted all his Power of In- 
ſinuation; and by his continual Lectures of Honour 
and Courage, deliver'd in moving Verſe to the Army, 
animated them to ſuch a degree, that they reſolved 
upon another Attack. With this Deſign they recruit- 
ed their Army with the Helots, promiſing them the 
Widows of thoſe that ſhould be kill'd ; and ventur'd 
upon another Action the next Year at the Great Ditch. 
The Meſſentans had only the Arcadians to aſſiſt them; 
whoſe King Ariſtocratus being corrupted by the Ene- 25 third 
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my, drew off his Men as the Fight began, and ef: 
them an eaſy Prey to the Lacedæmonians, who cut of | 
ay: of the Men, with many of the Meſſenian Nobili | 

But Ariftomenes himſelf having eſcap'd their bl 
REY up the ſhatter'd Remains of his Army, and 
retir d with them into a Caſtle upon Mount Eira; to | 
ſecure which, he fortify'd Pylus, and Methone town 
the Sea, ande Mn the Inland Towns. 


forc'd his Paſſage; and with a ſelect Body of three | 
hundred Men, Tang'd up and down the Country, lay- | 

ing all waſte before him, took Amycle by ſurpriſe, and 

gave the Enemy ſuch Diverſions, that they could not 

Ariſtome- Carry on the Siege. Bur in one of theſe ſkirmiſhes 
8 taker. being engag'd with the two Spartan Kings, he with 
. f. fifty of his Company were taken Priſoners, carry'd 
* Sparta, and thrown into the common Malefactors 
Dungeon. They were all kill'd with the Fall but 
Ariſtomenes; who eg a Fox at the bottom preying 


upon a Carcaſe, clapp'd one Hand upon his Nioutß 


to ſecure himſelf, and with the other caught him faſt 
hold by the Tail; upon which the Beaſt made direct- 
ly to his Hole, and conducted him, till the way wo 
too narrow for them both, he let the Fox go, and 
following the Tract with bis Eye, perceiv'd a little 
Glimmering from above, and work'd himſelf out. 
After this Miraculous and almoſt incredible Eſcape, 
he repair'd immediately to Eira, where in a Sally by 

night he fell upon the Corinthian Forces, kill'd the 
Captains, and plunder'd their Tents. He was after 
this taken by ſome Cretans, who alſo aſſiſted in the 
Siege: But his Keepers being made drunk, he ſtab- 
bed them with their own Daggers, ona return'd to 
his Company. 


The Siege in the mean while was very little advan- 


His mi- 
raculous 


Ecape. 


ced: But it happen'd the Eleventh Year after the ta- 


king of Ariſtomenes, in a very dark rainy Night, that 
the Centinels thinking all ſafe, deſerted their Poſts ; 
which the Enemy having notice of by a Spartan, I 
ha 
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"0 Chap. III. The Grecian Hiffory. 77 
nad an Intrigue with a Maſſenian Woman, ruſh'd in Eira talen. 
immediately upon them, and ſurpris'd the Caſtle. 

The Beſieg d took the Alarm, and maintain'd an ob- 


ſtinate Fight all the next Day: But being at laſt preſs'd 
with Numbers, Ariſtomenes choſe rather to give up 
the Place, than ſacrifice the laſt Remains of his Army, — 
The Arcadians were ſo far from abandoning their old 


EX Friends in this Extremity, that they went out to meet 
them with Proviſions, and make em an Offer of ſet- 


tling among em. But Ariſtomenes, who could not yet 


reſolve with himſelf to give up all for loſt, pick'd out 


XZ a Body of five hundred, whom he thought leaſt de- 


ſirous to ſurvive their Country's Ruin, and aſk'd 


em, If they would once more venture their Lives with 
him. Upon their Anſwer, That they would, he broke 
his Deſigns to them of going to ſurpriſe Sparta, whilſt 
its chief Strength was employ'd in the Plunder of 
Meſſenia, Relling em, That Succeſs would put Things 


1 again upon an equal foot; and that the worſt that could 


happen was an honourable Death. Three hundred 
Arcadians join'd with 'em in the Enterpriſe : But juſt 

as they were preparing, they found their Hopes again 
blaſted by Ariſtocrates, who being ſtill in Fee with 
Sparta, ſent immediate Notice of this Deſign to King 
Anaxander , for which a Letter of Thanks was re- : 
turn'd both for his timely Advice in this Affair, and 

for his paſt ſervice in the Battle of the Ditch. This 
Letter being intercepted, his whole Treachery was 

laid open; upon which his own Subjects ſtoned him 

to death, and erected a Pillar to perpetuate his Infa- 

my. However this Diſappointment after the taking 
of Eira put an End to the ſecond Maſſenian War, The End ef 
which had continu'd almoſt eighteen Years from the e ſecond 
Revolt, and been carry'd on with doubtful Succeſs Meſſenian 
moſt part of the time. Whatever Service Tyrtens A kg 
had done in this War, the Lacedemonians were not 3336. 
ungrateful; and as one part of his Reward, they made Olymp. 
him free of their City: Upon which Occaſion, Pauſa-*: 1. 
ns, the Son of Cleombrotus, being afterwards affe d, 

| How 
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Hot the Spartans came to do him 1his Honour, he an- 

ſwer d, Becau/e they would not be thought ever to have 

made uſe of a foreign eo gay: it may be more to 

his advantage to conſider him as a Man of Letters, 

than of Arms; for 'tis certain his Poetry bears the 

firſt place in his Character. His Works were the Po- 

lity of the Lacedemonians, Moral Precepts in Elegiack 
Verſe, and five Books of War Verſes. 

The Meſſenians were very deſirous to ſettle them- 

/ ſelves in other Parts, under the Conduct of Ariſtome- 

ues But he committed them to the care of his Sons; 

and throwing himſelf among a Body of Spartans near 

Eira was kill'd; tho' others lay, that being a ſworn 

Enemy to Sparta, he continu'd ſeveral Years in thoſe 

Parts, in hopes of an Opportunity to revenge himſelf, 

The Death and at laſt died in Rhodes, where he had married a 

ef Ariſto- Daughter. However, it is certain he liv'd and dy'd 

menes. with the Reputation of as much perſona Bravery, 

and Love of his Country, as any Man at that time in 

Greece. He had thrice in this War perform'd the 

Hecatompbonia, a Sacrifice due to thoſe Les. in the Bat- 

tle had kill d an hundred of the Enemy with their own 

Hands. The Spartans conceiv'd ſuch a Dread of 

him, that even after Eira was taken, they were glad 

to open a Paſſage for him, and he march'd out rather 

as a Conqueror, than like one who was making his 

Eſcape. Whilſt the Meſſenians were Mins how 

to diſpoſe of themſelves, they were invited by Anax:- 

las, Prince of Rhegium, whoſe Anceſtors were Meſſe- 

mans, and had ſeated themſelves in 7taly upon their 

Defeat in the firſt Meſſenian War. He told them, he 

was at war with the Zancleans, a People of Sicily, and 

that if they would afliſt him in ſubduing them, he 

TheMeſſe- would deliver the Town into their Hands. Accord- 

nians ſeat- 1ngly he tranſported em into Sly, where being poſ- 

ed indiciſy. ſeſs d of Zancle, they incorporated themſelves with 

A. M. the Inhabitants, becauſe they were alſo originally Gre- 

3349. 
Olymp. ciaus; but deſtroying the old Town, built a new one 
29. 1. about a Mile diſtant, and gave it the Name of Malſeue, 


which 


the 2500th Year of the World. This is he who is 
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which it {till retains. Greece was at this time ſo well 
peopled, that it was common upon any little Pique, 
or ill Succeſs in a Battle, to throw themſelves out in 
Colonies; which by this means were planted not only 
in Sicily and Italy, but ſeveral other Parts of Europe 
and Afa. But to avoid Tediouſneſs and Repetition, 


79 


we ſhall mention the chief of 'em in their proper pla- 


== ces, and return to the Meſſenians; many of whom, 


thro' Age or Poverty, were ſtill left at home, and in- 
roll'd among the Spartan Helots; and it ſeems chiefly 
upon therr account, that theſe Slaves met with ſuch 


ſevere Treatment. For they were apt to rebel, and 


ſtruggle with their Chains; but were forc'd to bear 
em above two hundred Years. And it 15 ſtrange, 


that all that time, an enſſaved, baniſned, and diſperſ- 


ed Nation ſhould retain their Name, Cuſtoms, and 


Language, with their Hatred to Sparta, and Love of 


their Country, and at laſt meet with an Opportunity 
of returning to it, and being thoroughly re-inſtated. 
However the preſent Acceſſion of this Country to 


the Spartan Territory ſerv'd to raiſe their Credit and 
Power; and they were not long poſſeſs'd of it, before 


they led their Army into Arcadia, and renew'd their 
old Diſpute with the Argives. But nothing happen'd 
very remarkable in ties private Quarrels with their 


Neighbours ; and as for the publick TranſaCtions 


with other States, they are to be referr'd to the more 


intire Body of the Grecian Story. 
CHAP. IV. 


The Kingdom and Ariftocracy of Corinth, 10 the intire 
Sub ver ſion of the Rezal Power. 


Containing the Space of about go Tears. 


x 


| was rais'd into a Kingdom by S1/yphus about 


condemn'd 


1057 inth, from a little obſcure Town call'd E>byra, 8 
Hound ed by 
Siſyphus. 
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condemn'd by the Poets to the endleſs Labour of rol. 


| ling a great Stone up a Hill, for having diſcover'd one 
Glaucus. of Jupiter's Intrigues. To his Son Glaucus is gene. 
© rally aſcrib'd the Inſtitution of the 1#hmian Games, 
Bellero- Glaucus was Father of Bellerophon, who having kill's 
phon. a Man at Corinth, fled to Prætus King of Argos; 
whoſe Wife Sthenebæa falling in Love with him, and 
being repuls'd, accus'd him to her Huſband of an 
intended Rape: Which Story is obſerv'd to agree 
with that of Jo/eph, and his Agyptian Miſtreſs ; as 
indeed many of the Fables of Antiquity, however 
they are wreſted and diſguis'd by the Poets, ſeem to 
have been founded upon better Authority than is ge- 
nerally produe'd for them. Prætus, as he had hither- 
to protected him, would not violate the Laws of Hoſ- 
pitality by killing him, but ſent him to his Wife's Fa- 
ther then reigning in Lycia, to diſpoſe of him as he 
thought he deſerv'd. He put him upon many difficult 
Enterpriſes; wherein his moſt noted Encounter was 
with the Chimera But what this Monſter was, I hal 
rather leave undetermined, than with the generality 
of Expoſitors, to make ſuch forced Conjectures, as to 
explain one Chimera by another. It may ſuffice that 
Bellerophon came off Conqueror ; by which means he 
obtain'd the King's Daughter., and with her the Suc- 
ceſſion to the Kingdom of Lycia. In the mean while 
Thoas. he was ſucceeded at Corinth by Thoas, the Son of Or- 
Demo- nytion his Father's Brother; and he by his Son Demo- 
cx phon. The next was Propodas; who left the Crown 
ropodas. © . | ; 
Doridas. Jointly to his two Sons, Doridas and Hyanthidas. 
and Hyan-Corinth being involv'd in the common Obſcurity of 
thidas. the Grecian Kingdoms, eſpecially towards the time of 
their Foundation, we cannot aſſign the exact Time 
and Duration of each Reign: Neither is it certain 
whether all theſe reign'd, who are mention'd, or 
whether there are not many more wanting, beſides 
theſe who are recorded, to compleat a Term of above 
four hundred Years, aſſign'd to this firſt Race of Kings 
of the Poſterity of Si/yphus. Both this, and — other 
| | = ollow- 
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following Periods of Succeſſion in this Kingdom, are 
reduc'd by Sir Jaac Newton to a much leſs number 
ne. of Years, than is commonly allotted to them. 
EX However, it is agreed that in the Reign of the two The ſecond 
ZZ laſt mention'd, happen'd the Deſcent of the Herachde , Race c 
; XZ who in their Diviſion of Peloponneſus reſerv'd Corinth 4 
for their Kinſman Aletes, the Son of Hippotes, and Heracli 
an great Grandſon to Hercules. Accordingly the twodæ. 
EX Kings being diſplac'd, or their Families extinct, he A. M. 
as took poſſeſſion of the City, which he enlarg'd and 2920. 
beautify'd. It had before this the Name of Corinth, 
from Corinthus who built it, and who being the repu- 
ted Son of Jupiter, had alſo nam'd the City, Corinth, 
of Jupiter. But this Name was rather given by 
LAletes in gratitude to the Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, Aletes. 
| which had favour'd him in his Pretenſions. Aletes, 
after a Reign of thirty eight Years, was ſucceeded 
by the eldeſt of his Family for ſeveral Generations. 
The firſt was Ixion, who reign'd thirty eight Years ; Ixion. 
the next Agelas, who reign'd thirty ſeven; Prumnes, Agelas I. 
thirty five; and Bacchis as many. Which laſt being gz umnes. 
to more famous and popular than his Anceſtors, his Suc- — 
coebſſors, inſtead of Heraclidæ, went by the Name of 
= Bacchide, Agelas the firſt of theſe, and the ſecond of Agelas II. 
this Name, reign'd thirty Years; Eudamus thirty Eudamus. 
five; Ariſtomedes, by ſome call'd Ariſtodemus; thirty ORs 
five.” He left a young Son call'd Teleftes, under the“ 


Guardianſhip of his Brother Agemon; who having de- Agemon. 


S 


= priv'd his Nephew of the Kingdom, held it for him- 

= ſelf ſixteen Years; and left it to Alexander, who after Alexan- 
= twenty five Years more, was kill'd by Teleſtes, the der. 
Son of Ariftomedes. Telftes by that means obtain'd Teleſtes. 
his Father's Kingdom, and enjoy'd it twelve Years; 

till he was alſo ſlain by his Kinſmen, and made way 

for Automenes, who holding it but one Year, concluded Autome. 
the ſecond Race of Kings, which had continu'd fromnes. 
Aletes between three and four hundred Years, and by 


that means gave occaſion to a great Interruption in 
the Government. 5 


Vol. I. G For 
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own Hands. 


Year out of their own Body, and inſtead of King, 


AIRES + 
r 
l 


gave him the Name of Prytanis: But his Office con- 
And thus the State 


The Go- 
ernment 
chang'd in- 
to an Ariſ- 
LOcracy. an Ariſtocracy. 


ſiſted more of Title than Power. 
was govern'd for the ſpace of ninety, or, as ſome ſay, | 


During which time Corinth began to exert its Power 5 


Book I. 9 

For after Automenes, the Bacchide, to the number 1 
of above two hundred, aſſumed the Power into their 
They elected one as Preſident every 


about an hundred and twenty Years, in the nature of 


14% 


1 N 


by Sea; and planted its two famous Colonies of Syra- 
cuſe and Corcyra; the firſt under the Conduct of 4r- 
chias, and the latter of Cher ficrates, both of the Poſte- 


rity of Hercules. 
other Conveniencies, ſoon grew to be not only 


Metropolis of Sicily, but as large and beautiful as any 
City in Greece. 


And Corcyra having the ſame Advan- : 
tages by Sea, became ſo conſiderable, as to found two 


Syracilſe, from its Soil, Havens, and 
the 


other Cities in Illyricum, Epidamnus and Apollonia. 1 
Theſe Colonies were at firſt ſubje& to Corinth their 


Metropolis, and were govern'd much after the ſame © | | 
increas'd in Power, they re- 


manner; but as they 


nounc'd their Obedience, and thereby gave occaſion 3 


to ſuch Commotions, as will furniſh out a con ſiderable 1 


part of the Grecian Story. 


The Bacchide, to ſecure the Government to their 


Poſterity, confiet d their Marriages to their own Fa- 
till Labda, one of their Women, being lame 


'em, and marry'd to 2 
Eztton., Who, (as Herodotus tells the Story) for want 1 


mily; 
and deform d, was rejected by 


of Children, went to conſult the Oracle at Delphi, and 
was anſwer' d, He ſhould have a Son by ber, that would 


fall like a Stone upon the Oligarchy, and by that means | | 
This alarm'd the 


diſſolving it, ſhould reform the State. 


Bacchidz, elpecially as it ſerv'd to confirm an Oracle 


they had receiv'd before to the ſame purpoſe, tho' in ? 25 


more ambiguous Terms. 
Woman was deliver'd, they ſent ten of their Members 


to deſtroy the Infant; which — in their Faces | : 
affected 5 


And therefore when the 3 


28 


e 
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affected 'em fo, that they agreed to deliver it back to 
the Mother. They were no ſooner gone, but they 
repented of their Compaſſion, and return'd to the 
Mother; who, in the mean while, being better in- 
form'd of their Errand, had hid the Child under a 


Buſbel, or ſome ſuch ſort of Corn Meaſure, from 


*X which he afterwards had the Name of Cyp/elus. 
Thus were they again defeated ; and that which ſe- 
= cur'd the Boy afterwards, was their giving out, that 
they had executed their Commiſſion. — | 
== Cyp/elus being of age, thought it time to fulfil the 
Oracle; and was encourag'd by anather, which told 
him poſitively he ſhould reign in Corinth, but reſtrain- 


ed the Succeſſion to him, and his Children, thereby 


e 
2 


excluding the third Generation. To compaſs his De- 


ſigns, he firſt made uſe of ſoft inſinuating Methods 


to cajole the People out of their Liberty, and having 
by this means lull'd them aſleep, he practis'd upon 
them with the greater Security. His firſt neceſſary 
Step was to remove the Bacchidæ at ſome diſtance 
from him : In order to which he prevail'd with them, 


do go in a Body to conſult the Oracle about the pub- 


lick Safety. They were no ſooner gone, but heCypſelus 
took upon him to forbid their Return by an expreſs 7s ie 
Edict; and in the mean while uſurp'd the Govern- Sent 
ment; tho' it is thought he could not have effected 

ſo ſudden a Change with fo little Oppoſition, if the 
Luxury and Supineneſs of the Bacchidæ themſelves 

had not in a great meaſure contributed to it. In the A M. 
Beginning of his Reign, which is placed under the 3349. 
thirty-firit Olympiad, he cut off all Obſtructions to Olymp. 
his Power, ſparing neither the Eſtates nor Lives of?! * 
thoſe, whom he thought any ways obnoxious. It 

was in theſe Troubles that Demaratus, an eminent 

Man amongſt the Bacchide, and a rich Merchant, 

fled into Italy, and ſettled in Hetruria; where of a 
Woman of that Country he had two Sons, Aruns 

and Lucumon; the latter of which was afterwards 


King of Rome, by the Name of Targuinius Priſcus. 
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As to Cyp/elus, whatever Acts of Injuſtice his Ambi- 


tion prompted him to, they ſeem to have proceeded | 


rather from Neceſſity than Nature, becauſe when he 
was thoroughly eſtabliſh'd in the Throne, he grew | 
very mild and indulgent, and plac'd fuch an intire 
Confidence in the Love of his Subjects, that he 


would not in all his Reign have any Guard about 


Periander. 
Olymp. 
38. 4. 7 


Field, and having ſtruck off all the Ears that were 


and inflexible Tyrant. There are other groſs Enor- 


Olymp. 
48. 4. 


him; which was looked upon as an extraordinary 
Inſtance, in one who had the Name of a Tyrant and 
Uſarper. By theſe Methods he enjoy'd the Crown mM; 
thirty Years, and when he died, left it to his Son 
Periander. EE = 

He was quite the reverſe of his Father, which ſome the 
attribute to his Temper, and others to his Acquain- 
tance with Thraſybulus the Tyrant of Miletus TO 
whom ſending for his Advice about the Management 
of the State, he took the Mefſenger out into a Corn 


ſhot up above the reſt, ſent him back without any 
Anſwer, Periander ſoon took the Hint, by taking off 

the moſt eminent of the Citizens; which ſecur'd him 
in the Kingdom, but with the Character of a ſavage 


mities recorded of him, as his committing Inceſt with * 
his Mother, his killing his Wife big with child at 
the Inſtigation of his Whores, and lying with her 
when dead. By which Acts he knew he had forfeit- 
ed the Good-will of his Subjects, and therefore would 
not truſt himſelf without a conſtant Guard of three FF a 
hundred Men. He had two Sons, whereof Cyp/elus i 

the eldeſt was a mere Natural; and the youngeſt 

called Lycophron he fent into Orcyra, for reſenting 
his Mother's ill Treatment. However being grown 
old and infirm, he ſent for him again, to ſettle him 
in the Tyranny, and offer'd to change Governments 
with him: But the Corcyreans, to prevent his coming 
among them, killed the young Prince; which, 'tis 
thought, occaſion'd alſo the Father's Death, after he 
had liv'd eighty Years, and reign'd forty. The 
greateſt 
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greateſt Honour paid to his Memory, is the ranking 

him among the Seven Sages of Greece. But he obtain- 

ed this Title chiefly by inſinuating himſelf into the 
Company of all the wiſe and virtuous Men of his 
Time; ſo that it ſeems to have been more the Effect 
"ZZof his Ambition, than his Merit: For he has given 
=Z<> few Inſtances of his Wiſdom, to ſupport his Pre- 

ry tenſions, that ſome have excluded him out of the 

d Number, and plac'd Myſon in his room. The State 

n ſuffer'd ſuch Convulſions under his Tyranny, that 
—Ztho' upon his Death, the Crown devolv'd to 2/amme-Plamme- 
tichus the Son of Gordias, his Brother or Kinſman, tichus 20 
the People took occaſion to lay him aſide in a little So 
Fabove three Years, and form'd themſelves into a ſet- 3422. 
tled Commonwealth, with a greater ſhare of Liberty Olymp. 
than they enjoy'd under the Bacchide , it being now 49. 3. 

a mixt Government between an Oligarchy and Demo- 
cracyj -. : 

It is certain the Corinthians expreſs'd a particular 
Averſion to Monarchy, by engaging in ſeveral Wars, 

rather as the common Aſſerters of Liberty, than out 

of any ambitious Deligns ; tho' they might with the 

{ſame Eaſe have enlarg'd their own Territories, as de- 
tended others. They had ſuch Temptations to give 

Law to their Neighbours, as no State in Greece had 
beſide themſelves, from the Convenience of their 
Shipping, and their Situation in the Hh] whereby 
they commanded both the Jonian and Agean Seas, 
and were the only Paſs of Communication between 
Peloponnęſus and the Continent; from whence the 
Acrocorinthus, or Caſtle, was term'd the Eye, and the 
City, the Ferrer of Greece, And it was upon theſe 
accounts: that the Romans allow'd Corinth to be one of 

the * three Cities that were capable of bearing the“ Car- 
27 weight of a great Empire. But their Thoughts turn-hage and 
ing more upon Profit, Honour, theſe Advanta- 
ges were improv'd into Trade and Merchandize ; eo. 
2 which brought them in a vaſt Quantity of Riches, but 
T | withal ſunk 'em into ſuch a ſtate of Sloth and Luxury, 
ſt = 2 i that 
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Cadmus 
the Arlt 
King of 
Thebes. 
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 Calydnus. by Calydnus, whom the earlieſt Accounts make the 
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that they are hardly to be placed dhe the Republi | 2 4 
of the ſecond Rank. And yet now and then, in the was 
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ſubſequent Wars of the Grecians among one another, 


they exerted themſelves, and were of great weight to IK 
their Allies. . Far 
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| Containing the Space of 322 7 ears. 


HE capital City of Baotia was 7 Hebes; by - 5 
whom founded is not certain, but inhabited . 


firſt King of that Country. Ogyges is alſo mention d 
as his Succeſſor : But he was more properly ſeated in 
Attica, where he gave Name to the Deluge, which 
happen'd in his Time. If we allow he reign'd in 
- Beotta, his Subjects were the Eenz, the firſt known 
Inhabitants. But we are ftill at a loſs to ſupply an 
Interval above three hundred Years, between 
him and Cadmus And as both theſe Kings are recor- 


ded without any convincing Particulars of their on 
Reigns, we muſt reſt ſatisfy'd with this general 7 
Remark, that Calydnean and Ogygean are apply d a 5 
Epithets to any thing of remote Antiquity. X 3 

There are ſeveral Arguments brought to prove 1 
Oeyges and Cadmus to have been one and the ſame R. 
Man: But this Opinion not being ſufficiently atte. tn 
ted, we are to conſider Cadmus, without any re- Ss 7 
lation to the other, as the firſt King of Bean in. 
and conclude, that he founded, or at leaſt rebuilt E 
the City, calling it Thebes, from the City of that 3 5 
Name in Agypt, and the Caſtle, Cadmea. He is 4 ar 
generally reputed the Son of 4 enor Brother of 8 
Belus, Danaus's Father: So that f rom his Family, 


and ſeveral other Circumſtances, it might be in- 
ferr'd he was originally an /Zgyprian, tho' he | : 
trace 
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traced more immediately from Phænicia, where he 
was ſettled for ſome time, and which is ſaid to have 
- taken its Name from his Brother Phenix. There 


* a 
Ws 
LANES 


is another probable Corffecture, that he was of the 


' * *. ZE 0 * 
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leaſt this looks more plauſible than the Account 


the Poets give of his Travels, in ſearch of his 
=X Siſter Europa. I have in the former Chapter en- 


" deavour'd to account for her Arrival and ſettling 


in Crete. And as to her Brother, the Opinion 
which ſeems to come neareſt to the Truth, is, that 
he went with a deſign to erect a Kingdom, and 


the Recovery of his Siſter only a Pretence for his 
* Wandering, till he could fix upon a Place for his 


him, appears from their Order, Names, and Cha- 
racter, all which bear a near Reſemblance to the 
old Phenician, or Hebrew Letters. So that he was 
not properly the Inventor, as he is call'd ; but on- 
ly form'd them from his own Language, as tis 
ar the Phemcians had before form'd theirs 
rom the AÆgyptian. For to Egypt is chiefly ow- 
ing the Original of moſt kinds of Arts, and religious 
Rites, which were propagated in Europe: But as 
the Convenience of Ports and Shipping, gave the 
£hencans the moſt early Opportunities of diſperſ- 


the Honour of Invention. Cadmus being thus ſet- 
tled, whether he afterwards ſubdued the Ihrians, 
and reign'd there, or whether he died at Thebes, tis 


plant a Colony of Fbænicians in Europe; making 


ing them, for this Reaſon they often ran away with 


| purpoſe. To him are aſcrib'd ſixteen Letters of Letters 
the Greek Alphabet; which that he brought with“ in- 


to Greece. 


certain he left the Kingdom to his Son P:lydorus. Polydo- 
He had by the Daughter of Ny#teus a Son call'drus. 
Labdacus, whom, being under age at his Death, heLabdacus. 
G 4. left 
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Laius. 


vately convey'd away, 
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left to the Care of his Father-in-law. Meleus's other 


Daughter Antiope was ſtole ; upon which he engag d 
in a Quarrel with the Sicyonians, and was kill'd. At 
his Death he aſſign' d over his Charge of the young 
King to his Brother Lycus, who executed it ſo faith- 
fully, that Labdacus alſo dying ſoon after he was of 
age, committed his Infant-Son Laius to his Protecti- 
on. Lycxs proſecuting his Brother's Quarrel with the 


Sicyonians, got his Neice Antiope into his Hands: 


Upon which her two Sons, Amphion and Zethus, 
march'd againſt Thebes, in order to revenge their 
Mother's ill Treatment. Lycus was kill'd in the Bat- 
tle, the City taken, and the young King being pri- 
the Brothers poſſeſs d the 


Amphion Kingdom. This Amphron is he, who is ſaid to have 


and Ze- 


thus 


fetter him, which occaſion'd ſuch a Swelling, 


built the Walls of Thebes by his Harmony. *Tis 
probable he might fortify it, to defend his Title : 

But the proper Meaning is, that by the force of O- 
ratory, he work'd upon a rude illiterate People to 
confirm him in his Uſurpation: And this Interpreta- 
tion is in a great meaſure applicable to moſt of the 
famous Muß cians of the firſt Ages. But the Fami- 


lies of Amphion and Zethus, by Peſtilence, and other 


Caſualties, in a few Years became extinct; and the 
Thebans reſtor'd the Kingdom to Larus. 
Jocaſta, the Daughter of Menæceus, and had by her 
a Son, by whom, the Oracle told him, he ſhould be 


kill'd. To prevent which, he expos'd the Child in 


the Woods, having firſt bor'd Holes in his Feet to 
that 


Oedipus. from thence he afterwards had the Name of Oedipus; 


but he was preſerv'd by the Shepherds, and brought 
up at Grintb. When he was grown up, he had a 
mind to inform himſelf concerning his Parentage; 
and it happen d that Laius was no leſs inquiſitive to 
know what was become of his Son. Accordingly 
they ſet out at the ſame time to conſult the Oracle, 
and met in Phocis; where upon diſputing the Way, 
or ſome ſuch trivial Quarrel, Laius was kill'd by his 

Son 
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9 Chap. v. The Grecian Hiſtory. 89 
on Ocdipus, neither of em having the leaſt Know- 
'd led ge of the other. | | „ 
at Upon the Death of Laius, the Throne was uſurp'd 
ig by Creon, Jocaſta's Brother, *till another Accident 
h- *X made way for Oedipus, which was his explaining the | 
of X Riddle of the Monſter Sphinx. What that Creature The Mon- 
iwas, is of more Difficulty than Importance to deter- #e-Sphinx 
ie mine, being by ſome thought a notorious Robber, 
5: = by Payſanias, a Baſtard-Daughter of Laius, and by 


others preferr'd for her Wiſdom to examine Pretend- 
ers to the Crown, and to puniſh thoſe with Death, 
who could not make out their Claim. The Parts, 


ſhe is made an Hreroglyphick of Wiſdom and Strength. 
The AÆnigma propos'd was to tell, bat it was, that 
went in the Morning upon four Legs, at Noon upon two, 


a Man, who in his Infancy crawls upon his Hands and 
Feet; in his Maturity goes upright upon his Legs; and 
in his old Age uſes a Staff, Upon which Solution, 
according to Agreement, he marry'd Jocaſta, and 
obtain'd the Kingdom, being ſtill in a profound Ig- 
norance of what he had done. But at laſt the whole 
Myſtery was diſclos'd, that he had kill'd his Father, 
and marry'd his Mother: Whereupon ſhe immedi— 
ately hang'd herſelf, and he tore out his Eyes with 
Diſtraction, or rather ſpent the ſad Remainder of 
his Life in Exile, or a very cloſe Retirement. 

3 But the Death of Oedipus was far from putting an 
End to the Miſeries of his Family. He left two Sons, 
Eteocles, and Polymices, and as many Daughters, all 
by Jocaſta, as Diodorus affirms againſt the Opinion of 
others, who aſſign the Daughters another Mother. 


would not reſign : Whereupon Polynices applied him- 
ſelf to Adroftus King of Argos, whole Daughter he 
2d 


and Qualities of ſeveral Creatures are employ'd by 
the Poets in her Deſcription ; and by the Ægyptians 


and at Night upon three. Oedipus interpreted it, Of 


The two Brothers diſputed the Succeſſion, and a- Eteocles 
greed to govern by turns. The firſt Year was allot- ad Poly- 
ted to Ereocks as Eldeſt ; which being expir'd, hes: 
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ban War. ven famous Captains undertook an Expedition a- 


Capaneus were beat back to the Walls, which Capaneus mount- 
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The Grecian Hiſfor sx. Bock I. 
had marry'd. Adraſtus eſpous d the Quarrel; and RF 
there being with him Tydeus, the Father of Diomedes, 
who had alſo marry'd another of his Daughters, and 
fled to him for Refuge, he promis'd to re- inſtate 
them both; and firſt diſpatch'd Tydeus to Thebes to 
remonſtrate in behalf of Polynices. Eteocles inte. 
cepted his Journey by an Ambuſh of fifty Men, 


whom he defeated, and return'd to Argos. 


Hereupon War was immediately declar'd ; and ſe- 


gainſt Thebes, Adraſtus, Polynices, and Tydeus, who © 5 
were more immediately concern'd, being join'd bß 
Amphiaraus, Capaneus, Hippomedon, and Parthenopeus. XR 
This war is the firſt of any Moment, that happen d 
in Greece, being about thirty Years before that of 


Troy; and is look'd upon but as a Prelude to it. 
Tho' as it has employ'd the Wits of many ancient 
Poets, and Aniimachus particularly in Plato's Time 
publiſnh'd twenty four Books only of the Preparations FRF 
of this Siege, it ſeems to have inade a greater Noiſe 
in the World, than through ſuch a vaſt diſtance of 
Time we are ſenſible of. The Army was chieffry 
rais d by Aadraſtus; but the other Confederates 
brought in their Quota's, and the chief Command 
was aſſign' d to Ampbiaraus, who had marry'd A 
draſtus's Siſter. 

In this Infancy of War, we have no warrantable Ac- 
counts of any thing like a regular Siege. But the Cap- 
tains beingarriv'dat Thebes,diſpos'd themſelves with the 
Companies under their Command to attack the feven 
Gates of the City : Which being guarded by as ma- 
ny Officers within, the Thebans made a Sally, and 


ed by a ſort of Scaling-ladder, but was beat down 
with Stones by the beſieg' d, and kill'd; and this 
undoubtedly gave riſe to the Story of his being ſtruck 
dead with Thunder-bolts. Upon this ill Succeſs of 
Capaneus, the reſt retreated, = many of em were 
flain in the Purſuit. After this, the two Brothers a- 

greed 


— 


2 
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=: | greed to decide the Quarrel in their own Perſons e er 

and fought fo obſtinately, that they were both mor- aices 4 

XZ tally wounded; whereupon a general Engagement, ach ober. 

XZ was renew'd, wherein the Argives were intirely de- 

feated, with the loſs of all their Captains, but A- 

"X 4raſtus, who ſav'd himſelf by Flight. Not but the 

XZ Thebans had ſuffer d very much in the Battle, and 

paid fo dear for their Conqueſt, that a Cadmean Victo- 

r became a Proverb. En ou 3 

Upon the Death of the two Brothers, Creon again 

*Z uſurp'd the Throne, tho' it was under a Pretence of 

XZ Guardianſhip to Leodamas, the Son of Eteocles. HeLeodomas 

would not ſuffer the Bodies of the ſlain to be bury'd, 

*till the Athenians, who were chiefly noted for their 

Humanity, came at the Requeſt of Adraſtus with 

an Army, and did it by Force. It ſavour'd ſo much 

of Barbarity, to ſuffer any ill Treatment to the dead 

Bodies of their Enemies, that it became a ſtanding 

Law of Arms to inter them. Which natural Cuſtom, 

tho' it was at firſt taken up out of Decency, was 

afterwards improv'd into Superſtition ; for it became 

an eſtabliſh'd Opinion, that the Souls of thoſe who 

were unbury'd, wander'd about, and could not gain 

Admittance into Elyfium. 

As to what further concerns the War, the Quarrel 73. War 

which ſeem'd to be at an end, was in ten Years re- renew'd. 

viv'd by the Ep:goni, or ſons of the ſeven Captains; | 

who being grown up, reſolv'd to revenge their Fa- 

thers Deaths, and join'd in another Expedition a- 

gainſt Thebes, By the Advice of the Oracle they 

choſe Alcmeon, the Son of Amphiaraus, their Gene- 

ral; and under his Conduct ſpoil'd and haraſs'd the 

Country, *till the Thebans gave them Battle: Where- 

in their King Leodamas kill'd Agialeus, the Son of 

Adraſtus, but was himſelf ſoon after flain, or put to 

flight. Upon which the Citizens offer'd to Capitu- 

late, and took occaſion to convey themſelves by 

Night out of the Town; which when the Epigoni 

found they had quitted, they enter'd, plunder'd, and Thebes 
demoliſh'd taten. 
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demoliſh'd it: Tho' ſome ſay it was preſerv'd by 7 
Therſan- Ther/ander the ſon of Polynices ; which looks moſt 
der. Probable, becauſe he ſucceeded and __ n'd there, 


carrying a Body of Thebans to the Trojan War, 


wherein he was kill'd; and his Son Tiſamenus being "Þ 


Peneleus. young, Peneleus was ſubſtituted in his Room, but ra- 


x 8 

e * bes 1 75 by . . 
2 2 * 25 * 
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ther as Captain of the Bæotian Forces, than King of 


Thebes. However, he alſo fell in that Expedition, 


Tiſame- and by that means put Ti/amenus's Title out of Dif- VP 


_ Bus. pute: So that he enjoy'd the Crown, and left it to 
Auteſion. his Son Autefion, who quitted Thebes, and made way 
DamaſiQt- for Damaſictbon, the Son of Opheltas, and Grandſon 
6 - EY of Peneleus. To him ſucceeded Ptolemeus, and laſt 
== of all Xanthus, who being kill'd by Melanthus, (as 


Xanthus will appear in my Account of Athens) put an end to 


the loft the Theban Monarchy. 


* M. _ This Kingdom as it was the laſt erected, ſo it was 
= Ong of the ſhorteſt continuance: And tho' we cannot 


_ aſſign the length of each Reign, it is certain, that in 


the whole it did not ſtand much above three hun- 
dred Years from Cadmus to Xanthus: Upon whoſe 
Death it became a Commonwealth. And tho' it does 
not appear under what Form it was at firſt ſettled ; 
yet we are aſſur'd it was in the nature of a Democra- 

in its moſt flouriſhing Age, when Thebes became 
one of the leading States, and in her turn put in for 
the Sovereignty of Greece, 


CHAP MV 


The Kingdom and Commonwealth of Athens, to the in- 
tire Sub ver ſion of the Regal An, by the Expulſion 


of Hippias. 
Cntaining the Space of 1046 Nears. 


F ROM the firſt peopling of Attica, till the time 
of King Ogyges, we have no Account of any 
thing that paſs'd there. Nato indeed ſays, the A.- 

thenan 


Cap. VI. The Grecian Hiſtory. 93 
RX :benian Power and Glory was very great in thoſe 
Days; that thoſe early Inhabitants were excellently 
*E ckill'd both in civil and military Affairs, were go- 
vern'd by juſt and wholeſome Laws, and liv'd in far 
greater Splendor, than they had arriv'd to in his 
time. But he mentions this only as a general Tra- 
dition; and there not being the leaſt Footſteps of 
any thing to prove it, we may look upon it as a Story 

devis'd by the Athenians, to ſupport the Credit of 

their Antiquity.” 


There are alſo ſeveral Kings mention'd as reigning 


in Attica, between the time of Ogyges and Cecrops, 
with ſome Particulars recorded of them; as that 
from Aclæus, one of them, ſome will have Attica to 


have been formerly call'd Ae. But they are rejected 
by very ancient Hiſtorians; and the moſt warrantable 
way of accounting for that Interval, is, that Attica 
was ſo much waſted by the Ogygian Deluge, and its 
Inhabitants reduc'd to ſo ſmall a Number, that they 
liv'd an hundred and ninety Years, from Ogyges to 
Cecrops, without any King at al. 5 

To Cecrops therefore we muſt aſcribe the Founda- Cecrops. 
tion of Athens; which is plac'd in the Reign of Trio- ebe founder 
pas King of Argos, about three hundred and ſeventy / Athens. 
two Years before the Deſtruction of Troy, and the 1 5 
Year of the World 2448. Some make him a Na- — 
tive, but he 1s generally thought an Agyptian, and 
the Athenians were from him reckon'd an /#gyprian 
Colony, planted by the Saitæ, who came with him 
from one of the Mouths of the Nile. He is the firſt 
recorded to have croſs'd the Sea, and ſettled in Greece : 
But as the gyprians had at that time little or no 
Knowledge of Sea-Affairs, it ſeems moſt probable, 
that he came immediately from Phenicia, which was 
more commodiouſly ſeated for the Improvement of 
Navigation. But as yet the Phenicians themſelves 
usd only a larger fort of Boats, which were found 
= by King Erythras among the Iſlands in the Red 

Ea 8 
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94 The Grecian Hiſtory. Book I, 
His Name There are ſeveral fabulous Reaſons given for his 
of Di- Name of Diphyes, as conſiſting of two Forms, Ser. | 
payes. BY jo: vhes i 

pentine and Human: But the moſt probable is, that 
he was born in Ægypt, and reign'd in Greece, and 
was acquainted with the Language and Cuſtoms of 
both Countries. The People of Attica, who laß 
diſpers'd according to the moſt ancient way of living ſo 
in Greece, he collected into twelve Towns, (tho' ſone 
aſcribe this to the ſecond Cæcrops) conſtituted among 
them one Form of Government, and took upon hin- 
ſelf the Title of King. He then laid the Model of 

a City, which he deſign'd as a Seat of Reſidence to 
his new-rais*'d Kingdom; and as the moſt commodi- 
ous Place for it, he pitch'd upon a Rock ſituate in a 

large Plain near the middle of Attica, calling both 
the City and Territory round it after his own Name, 
Cæcropia. When afterwards the adjacent Plains were 
fill'd with Buildings, this was the Acropolis, or Cita- 
del that commanded them. 2 
Of ibe R.. He firſt introduc'd a Form of Religion, and pre- 
2 of ſerib'd to the People both the Objects, and Modes 
reece. of Worſhip, erecting Altars, and Statues in Honour F 
of the Gods, particularly of Jupiter and Minerva, 8 
from the latter of which, call'd Athene, the City , 
took its Name; and who was always thought to pre- 

ſide more immediately over Athens, than any other 

Part of Greece. As Ht ſeems to have paid more pe- 
culiar Honour to Minerva, this may confirm the Opi- BR 
nion of his coming out of Agypt, ſince ſhe was the F# 

noted favourite Deity of the Saitæ, who came with 
him. And indeed there ſeems to be ſuch an exact 
Conformity between the Grecian and Agyptian Rites 
and Ceremonies of Worſhip, that Ægypt has been 
look'd upon as the chief Fountain of all the Grecian 
Superſtition. Some there are who fetch a great Part 
of it out of Thrace, and aſcribe it to Orpheus as the 
Author. This too may be true in ſome Meaſure : 
But that the whole Syſtem of the Grecian Religion 
fhould be borrow'd either from Thrace or Agybt, or 
any | 
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any one Country, will appear very improbable to 

© thoſe who conſider the great Variety of Religions in 

Mt Greece, where almoſt every City had different Gods 

and different Modes of Worſhip. Tis more proba- 
ble, that Greece being inhabited by Colonies from di- 

ay vers Nations, might borrow from every one of theſe 

ng ſome Part of their Religious Ceremonies; which 
from a People ſo exceſſively ſuperſtitious, muſt needs 
receive daily Improvements, till at laſt they were 
not content to worſhip their ancient Deities, but 
frequently conſecrated new ones of their own mak- 
ing; and beſides theſe, aſſum'd into their Number 

the Gods of all the Nations with whom they had any 

Commerce; inſomuch that even in H:mer's time 

they amounted to thirty Thouſand. To this we 

may add their Feaſt of all the trange Gods, which 

they religiouſly obſerv'd : And it was from the Hibe- 

nians Fear of omitting any, that we meet with Al- 

tars erected by them to the unknown Gods. In ſhort, 

the Athenians were the People who carry'd their Su- 

perſtition higheſt, and were always refining upon 

Religion, till they brought it at laſt to nothing but 

Shew and Ceremony. 
But to return to Cecrops, his next Care was of the Athens a. 

Civil Government; where for the better Adminiſtra- vided into 

tion of Juſtice, and the Promotion of mutual Inter Hu Tribes. 

courſe among his Subjects, he divided them into 

four Tribes; the Name of which were Cecropis, Au- 

tofthon, Actæa, and Paralia. Thus finding them 

more united into a Body, and increaſed by Foreign- 

ers, he inſtituted a Poll, cauſing every Man to caſt a 

Stone into a Place appointed for that purpoſe, and 

found the Number amounted to twenty Thouſand. 

But the Soil being naturally unfruitful, and the Peo- 

ple not yet ſkill'd in Huſbandry, ſuch Multitudes 

muſt in a ſhort time have been reduc'd to the great- 

eſt Extremities, had not Cecrops taught em ſomething 

of Navigation, and thereby ſupply'd them with Corn 

from Sicily and Africk. He is alſo reputed the Au- 
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The Grecian Hiftory.. Book . + 
thor of ſeveral good Laws and Conſtitutions, parti. 
cularly concerning Marriage, whereas before promi. 
cuous Love was allow'd. 1 


The Coumm- The foundation of the Areopagus is plac'd unde, 
cil of A- the Reign of Cecrops, or his immediate Succeſlors; 


reopagus. 
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tho' ſome bring it as low as Solon. But this Opinion 
cannot hold, becauſe Solon in one of his own Laws 
mentions Judgments paſs'd in this Court, before he 3 
had reform'd the Commonwealth. The Reaſon of 
the Miſtake might be, that Solon new-modelF'd it, 
extending its Power and Privileges in Oppoſition to 
the Ephete, another more rigorous Court, improv'd, | 
if not inſtituted by Draco. This Senate took its | 
Name from the Place in which it was wont to be aſ— 
ſembled, being an Hill near the Citadel, ſacred to 
Mars. It was one of their moſt famous Courts of 
ee. and was conſtituted of Men of the 
igheſt Stations in the Commonwealth, as remarka- 
ble for their Virtue and Integrity, as their Riches and 
Quality. For this Reaſon it was ſtil'd The moſt ſacred 
and venerable Tribunal and their Juſtice was ſo e- 
minently known throughout all Greece, that Foreign 
States, when any Difference happen'd among them, 
would often appeal to the Areopagites, and ſtand to 
their Determination. And Demoſthenes tells us, that 
to his time, neither Plaintiff nor Defendant had any 
juſt Reaſon to be diſfatisfy'd with their Proceedings. 
This Court is recorded as the firſt that ſat upon Life 
and Death; and the Trial of wilful Murder ſeems to 
have been the original Deſign of its Inſtitution : 
Tho' in later Ages all ee le Aſſaſſins, Con- 
ſpirators, and Deſerters of their Country, and moſt 
capital Cauſes in general, came under its Cognizance. 
The Opinion the State had of the Gravity and 
Sanctity of its Members gain'd them an unlimited 
Power, inſomuch that according to Solon's Regulat!- 
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on of this Aſſembly, the Inſpection and Cuſtody of 3 
the Laws, the Management of the publick Funds, 


and Education of the Youth was committed to them. 
3 


| . T Chap: VI. The Grecian Hiſtory, 3 
heir Power extended to Perſons of all Ages and 
Sexes, t puniſh the Idle and Profligate, and reward 
the Sober and Induſtrious, as they thought fit. Be- 
ſides this, Matters of Religion, Blaſphemy againſt 


ſorts of Impiety, as alſo the Conſecration of new 


J the Gods, Contempt of the holy Myſteries, and all 
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was the chief Buſineſs of this 
they ſeldom intermeddled with the Management of 
other publick Affairs, but in Caſes of great and im- 
minent Danger; and then the Commonwealth had 
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Gods, Erection of Temples and Altars, and Intro- 
=X duction of new Ceremonies into divine Worſhip, 
EXE were referr'd to the Judgment of this Court. 


'This 


Senate: For 


Recourſe to them as the laſt and ſureſt Refuge. 
Thus was their Authority preſerv'd to them intire 


till the time of Pericles, who not having borne the 


Office of Archon, eould not be admitted among 

them; and therefore employ'd all his Intereſt and 

Cunning to undermine them: Which he did fo ef- 

fectually, that his Contempt of them ſerv'd to leſſen 

their Dignity ; and from that time the fame Exceſſes 

and Vices, which were practis'd in the City, crept in 

among the Areopagites themſelves, till by Degrees 

they quite loſt their former Power and Efteem. 3 
Under Ceerops happen'd the great Deluge in PartThe Deu 

of Greece, which is known by the Name of Deucal:- 3 

0n's Flood, who reign'd at that time in Theſſaly, and Pegel. 

whoſe Country was chiefly affected with it. But it 1s 

placed by ſome Chronologers under the Reign of 

Cranats his Sueceſſor. It is thought that Deucalion 

fav'd many in Boats upon Mount Parnaſſus; and that 

this gave occaſion to the Fable of his re-peopling the 

Earth. But this Flood agrees in fo many Particulars 

with that of Noah, that even the Grecian Account 

of it requires only the Change of Names, to render 

it in the Language of the Scriptures. And fo, not- 

withſtanding the Pains ſome have taken to place the 

Ho2d of Ogyges above two hundred Years higher than 

this, yet all the ſober Inquirers into Antiquity have 

Vol. I. H not 
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not conſider'd them as diſtin&t and partial Deluges, 

but only as the Remainder of the Univerſal one un. 
der Noah; the Memory of which was preſerv'd un. 
der Ogyges in Attica, and Deucalion in Theſſaly, as 
Men of the moſt remote Antiquity in each Country. 
The Parallel holds yet farther between Noah and 
Deucalion : For as the firſt repeopled the World by 
his Poſterity, ſo the Family of the latter was of pro- 
The Familyportionable Fame and Extent in Greece. He had 
of Deuca- two Sons, Hellen and Amphictyon; the firſt (whom 
lion. we have already had occaſion to mention) left three, 
Xuthus, Molus, and Dorus. Molus ſucceeded his Fa- 

ther, and is to be conſider'd as Founder of the . 
lians; Dorus ſeated himſelf in Hiſtiæotis, about the 
Mountains Offa and Olympus; his Poſterity after- 

X : TEN : NT” 
wards got footing in Peloponneſus, and paſs'd under 
the Name of the Dorians; and Xuthus will be con- 
ſider'd with relation to the Extent of his Family in 
Athens. | E 
Cecrops died after a Reign of fifty Years , and his 
Son Ereſicthon dying before him, he was ſucceeded 
Cranaus. by Cranaus, a Man of the greateſt Sway and Figure 
at that time in Athens. The Country, which from 
Cecrops was call'd Cecropia, was from him call'd Cra- 
nae, and afterwards from his Daughter Azthis, Attica: 
And the Names of the four Tribes he chang'd into 
Amphi- Cranais, Atthis, Meſogea, and Diacris. After he 
yon. had reign'd nine Years, he was expell'd the King- 
dom by Amphiftyon the other Son of Deucalion, who 
had married one of his Daughters. But it has been 
queſtion'd, whether he did not rather reign in The/- 
ſaly, than in Attica: And one Argument for it, is 


os 
"33 


his inſtituting the Amnpbictyons, the famous National WR 


TheCouncil Council, or Diet of Greece; which was firſt aſſembled 


Amin in Theſjaly, near the Straits of Thermopyle, and from 


the Place, was called ylza, and the Members, H- 
lagoræ. But Acriſius King of Argos, afterwards ei- 
ther remov'd this, or conſtituted a new one at Delphi 
in Phocis; which lying in the middle of Greece, * 

Dele- 


\H FIX 


Chap. vi. The Grecian Eiftor y; 


E Aſſembly, were more eaſily conven'd upon any emer- 
gent occaſion. Their uſual Times of meeting were 
every Spring and Autumn, or oftner, if Neceſſity re- 
| quir'd; and their Buſineſs was to decide the Quarrels 
and Differences that happen'd between any of their 
Cities, or Commonwealths. Their Authority was 
very great, and their Determinations held ſo inviola- 
ble, that thoſe who rejected them were proceeded a- 
gainſt as the common Enemies of Greece. This was 


book'd upon as a very neceſſary Inſtitution among a 


People made up of ſo many different States, and 
WT jarring Intereſts, and the beſt, if not the only Ex- 
pedient, to cultivate a good Underſtanding among 


tion againſt their Enemies. 


for the Ægyptian Oſiris; and others for a Prince of 
Arabia Felix, about the Mountain Ni/a. All that 


Grecian Accounts of him, is, that he came with his 
Retinue out of the Eaſt, and was worſhipp'd in 
Greece as the Inventor of many uſeful Arts, particu- 
larly of preſerving Bees, and drefling the Vine, His 
Story is made up of Patches of the Eaſtern Traditi- 
on; which was probably convey'd to Greece by the 
Phemcians, who accompany'd Cadmus thither ; and 
for that reaſon he paſs'd for the Grandſon of Cadmus 


ed that one, or all of them, were ſhadow'd out to 
the Grecians under the Name and Perſon of Bacchus. 
And that moſt of the Paſſages which are aſcrib'd to 
him, are a plain Corruption of the Eaſtern Story in 
general, if not of the Scripture itſelt, appears from 
one remarkable Inſtance of his Birth, where he 1s 
tad to have been taken out of Jupiter's Thigh; which 
2 


Delegates of the twelve Cities, which compos d this 


themſelves, and to proceed with Vigour and Reſolu- 


can be affirm'd with any colour of Certainty from the 


by his Daughter Seele. From the Analogy he bears 
with Noah, Moſes, and Nimrod, ſome have conclud- 


94 


In this King's Reign, Dionyſus, or Bacchus, is ſaid gute of Bil 
to have come into Attica, Some have taken him Bach 
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is only an Hebrew Phraſe for the ordinary way of T7 
Procreation. $ _ 


Eritho- Amphiftyon after ten Years Reign was alſo expell'd 

nius. by Ericthonius; who beſides the fabulous Account of 

his Birth, is ſaid to have had Snakes Feet, which 

gave occaſion of aſcribing to him the Invention of 

Clhariots to hide them. But this is more properly 

The Pana- Owing to the Panathenea, which was allo inftituted K 

thenæa. by Ericthonius, where the running with Chariots was 

one of the Performances. This was a Feſtival in 
honour of Minerva, and was at firſt call'd Athenæa; 

and when atterwards reviv'd, and amplify'd by The- | 

feus, who had collected the People of Attica into one | 

City, it was call'd Panathenza, or the Sacrifice of all | 

the united Athenians. There were two Solemnities | 

of this name; the Great One celebrated once in five | 

Years, and the Leſſer every Year, and were much | 

9 the fame with the Roman Quinquatria. 4 

Of the Fe- Here it may not be amils to obſerve of the Grecian 

/tivals of Feſtivals in general, that they were a great part of | 

Greece. their Religion, being inſtituted chiefly in honour of 

their Gods and Heroes, who had reſcued their Coun- 

try from Slavery and Oppreſſion, or dy'd in its De- 

fence. And without doubt this great Encouragement 

of tranſmitting Mens Names to Poſterity, gave birth 

to the many generous Enterpriſes of Antiquity ; tho 

they were in time unhappily improv'd into Religion 

and Fable, "till they paſs'd at laſt for downright 

Knight-Errantry. As their Religion was at firſt more 

pure and ſimple, and leſs pompous, fo their Feſtivals 

were few: But in latter Ages, and particularly in 4- 

thens, where their Gods were increas'd almoſt to 


the number of Men, the Number and Magnifi- fo! 
cence of their Feſtivals roſe in proportion. For as WW th 
they formerly conſiſted of little more than a Sacri- W ed 
fice, they had afterwards Games, Proceſſions, and a Ce. 
thouſand ſuperſtitious Obſervances in Imitation of IM ar: 
the fabulous Actions of their Gods, which were in- nm 


troduc'd and practis'd to the vaſt Charge of the 3 na 
lick. | 


= Chap. VI. The Grecian Hiſtory. 101 
lick. But to return to Eri4hontus, he is ſaid to have 
brought Silver firſt into Attica; or at leaſt to have 
ſtamp'd it in the nature of Coin: And after a Reign 
Po fifty Years, he left the Kingdom to his Son Pan- 
mm SFr IL Pandion l. 
FX The Crown had hitherto been poſſeſs'd by Craft or : 
Violence. This Pandion was the firſt, who held it 
in right of Succeſſion: And tho' there afterwards 
=X happen'd ſome Diſturbances and Uſurpations in the 
=E Government, yet from him it became properly an 
E hereditary Kingdom. In his Reign Triptolemus is 
ſaid to have taught the Azbenzans to ſow and manure 
the Ground; which he learnt from Ceres, the ſame 
with the /Zgyprtian Iſis, who is thought at this time to 
have come into Attica; and in honour of whom 
were inſtituted the Eleuſinia, ſo call'd from Elerfis a 
Borough-Town of Attica. This Feſtival was cele- 
brated with the greateſt Secrecy and Solemnity of a- 
ny in Greece. It was call'd the Myſteries, by way of 
Eminence, without any other note of Diſtinction ; 
and it was Death to divulge the leaſt part of the 
=X Ceremonies, But the Goddeſs, and her Worſhip, is 
by ſome plac'd under Erecibeus the Succeſſor of Fan- Erectheus. 
ent ; diane And the Inſtitution being wholly Agyprian, 
ſcems to make for thoſe, who fancy him alſo an #- 
eyptian. But he is generally thought a Native of 
llica, and that he ſucceeded his Father Pandion af- 
ter a Reign of forty Years, Sir //aac Newton is of 
opinion, that Ericthonius beforemention'd, and this 
his Son Pindion are the fame with Erecibeus and his 
A- Son Pandion, who ſucceeded him: According to this 
Opinion, Cecrops the Second, who generally paſſes 
for the Son and Succeſſor of Erefbeus, and the Fa- 
W ther of the ſecond Pandion, muſt likewiſe be exclud- 
ed. However, I have inſerted all theſe Kings in the 
Catalogue, and in the Order of Succeſſion, as they 
are commonly placed, leaving the Reader to deter- 
mine for himſelf in this, as in other caſes of the like 
nature, which will not admit of any certain Proof. 
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Xuthus. 


and were afterwards led out into the Leſſer Afia by 


the Sons of Cœdrus, where they form'd ſeveral diſtin 
Colonies, but paſs'd under the common Name of 
the Þmans. This is the Grecian Account of lon; 
but it is built upon ſuch Uncertainties, that it ftill 
leaves room for the Opinion above-mention'd, that 
he might be the ſame with Javan, the fourth Son of 
Japhelb, who is ſaid to have come into Greece after | 
the Confufion of Babel, and ſeated himſelf in Attica. 

But to return to Eredtheus, ſome ſay he fell in the 
Battle with the Eleuſinians. It is certain he dy'd i 
the fiftieth Year of his Reign; and being a Prince of 


great Juſtice and Valour, was rank'd among the 
Heroes of thoſe early Times, and had divine Ho- 
nours paid him after his Death. The People of 4. 


thens who had hitherto paſs'd under the Name of 


Cecropide, were from him call'd Erecibidæ. His 
Daughter Orithya was taken away by Boreas a Thra- 
ciau; Which Rape the Poets aſcribe to the North- 
wind, becauſe Thrace is ſituate north from Athens. 


Upon 


The Grecian Hiſtory. Book 1, 
Ereftheus had War with the Chalcidians of Eubæa; a 
and by the Aſſiſtance of Xuthus, the Son of Hellen, 
who had fled out of Theſſaly with a great part of his 
Father's Treaſure, defeated them. To reward which 
Service, Ereftheus gave him his Daughter Creu/a, by WT 
whom he had In, who was equally uſeful to him in 
a ſecond War he had with the Eleuſinians, who were 
aſſiſted by Eumolpus King of Thrace. Ion gain'd ſo 
much Power and Credit in the Commonwealth, that 
ſome fancy he ſucceeded his Grandfather in the King. 
dom: At leaſt he had all the Marks of Sovereignty, 
but the Title, changing the Name of the Country, 
and the four Tribes, as ſeveral of the former Kings 
had done. He had a numerous Progeny, which, 
when Attica was over-ſtock'd with Inhabitants, were 
ſent out as a Colony into Peloponneſus ; from whence BR 
they were expell'd by the Achæans, deſcended from 4. 
cheus the Brother of Jon, and return'd to Athens; 
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into Agialia, where he dy'd. This Cecrops led a Co- 


2 


Upon the Death of Erectbeus, there aroſe a Con- 
teſt among his three Sons, Cecrops, Melion, and Pan- 
dorus, about the Succeſſion. They referr'd the Mat- 
ter to Authus, who adjudg'd it to Cecrops, as eldeſt: Cecrops II 
But the reſt were not ſatisfy d with this Determinati- © 
on; upon which Xuthus quitted Athens, and went 
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lony into Eubea; he is allo ſaid to have built Rhodes, 
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and after a Reign of forty Years left the Kingdom j 
to his Son Pandion. | 5 . = 

Pandion the Second was expell'd the Kingdom by Pandionll 
the Sons of Merion his Uncle, and fled for Reſuge to fy 
Pylas, King of Megara, whoſe Daughter he had 1 
marry'd. There he ſucceeded his Father-in- law, and 1 
left four Sons, Ægeus, Lycus, Pallas, and Niſus iy 
who, after their Father's Death, recover'd his Do- [i 
minions by driving the Metionidæ out of Athens. - 
Some ſay they reſtor d him before he dy'd, and that i 
at his Death he divided his Kingdom among them in i 
four equal Proportions. But this not being generally | 15 
agreed on, nor which part fell to each Man's Lot, i 
we may look upon as a Diviſion of their own ; and i 
that Ægeus, in effect, ſucceeded his Father Pandion, geus. 1 
after a Reign of twenty five Years. His Brothers 7 
had their Shares allotted them for aſſiſting him in i 
his War with the Metionidæ; but he had undoubted- 1 
ly the ſupreme Power with the Sovereignty of Athens [ol 
aſſign'd to him as the eldeſt. Yet it was not without YN 


ſecret Murmurings among the reſt, and the rather, 
becauſe Ægeus was generally thought to be only an 
adopted Son of Pandion. But thoſe who gave him 
the greateſt Umbrage, were the Pollantidæ, the fifty 
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Sons of his Brother Pallas: And his want of Chil- 


dren, the Cauſe for which they deſpis'd him, was 
that which withheld them from breaking out into open 
Rebellion, in hopes the Crown would of courſe de- = 
volve upon them after his Death. Agens, who had i 
marry'd two Wives, and had Iſſue by neither, went „ 


to Delphi to conſult the Oracle about Poſterity. The 


H 4 Anſwer 


* 
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184 De Grecian Hifftory. Book 1, 
Anſwer being ſomewhat obſcure, in his Return he 


went to Pittheus the Son of Pelops at Trezene, a Man 
of the greateſt Knowledge and Wiſdom in his time, 
to have it explain'd. Pittheus entertain'd him; and 
however he interpreted the Oracle, it was with his 
Conſent that Ægeus lay with his Daughter Æthbra, 
and left her with child of T he/ers. 95 


Theſeus. Jheſeus prov'd a Youth of great Expectation; and. 


when he was about ſixteen Vears old, his Mother E 


acquainted him with his Original, and ſent him to 7 | 
The Af Athens. The Country was fo infeſted with Thieves 
bis Twth. and Murderers, that it was a very dangerous Jour- 
ney ; yet he choſe rather to go by Land than Sea, 
He was ſecretly fir'd with the Fame of Hercules, to 
whom he was allo ally'd by his Mother: And as he 
had clear'd the Ways of a great part of theſe Rob- 
bers, ſo Theſeus would endeavour to ſuppreſs the reſt, 
Accordingly he deſtroy'd ſeveral in his Way; and 


obſerv'd a Method in Imitation of Hercules, whom | 
he propos'd as his conſtant Pattern, to puniſh them 
after the ſame manner they had treated others. At 


laſt he arriv'd at Athens; where he was entertain'd 


as a Stranger, but had like to have been poiſon'd by 


his Father, through the Perſuaſion of Medea, who RE 
was fled to him from Corinth. But upon his ſhewing 


Agens the Sword which he had left with his Mother 
as a Pledge, he threw down the Poiſon, embrac'd 
him, and own'd him publickly for his Son and Suc- 
ceſſor. This ſerv'd to inflame the ſeditious Murmurs 
of the Pullautidæ, who highly reſented it, that firſt 
Ageus, the adopted Son of Pandion, and not related 
to the Family of Erefheus, and then The/eus, a per- 
fect Stranger, and a Baſtard too, ſhould obtain the 


their Hopes utterly defeated, they broke out into 0- 
pen Acts of Hoſtility; but were ſoon vanquiſh'd, and 
diſpers'd by the Courage and Conduct of Theſes. 
Who, to keep himſelf in Action, and gain the Fa- 
your of the People, encounter'd ſeveral monſtrous 

Creatures 
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Man larly the Marathonian Bull, which he overcame, and 


Ma 35 
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Ne 
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bringing it alive in triumph through the City, facri- 
d(H fed it to Apollo. His next Exploit was the killing 
s of the Minotaur, a Monſter kept by Minos King of 

XZ Crete, The Story is told, that Androgeos the Son of 

Minos, coming to the Feaſt of Athenea at Athens, 

RE excell'd all his Antagoniſts in the Exerciſes perform'd 
| there, and contracted an Intimacy with the Pallant- 
# de. Ageus fearing leſt he ſhould join with them to 
| deprive him of his Kingdom, made away with him: 
W hich ſo incens'd Minos, that he declar'd War a- 
gainſt the Athenians. And being at that time Mal- 
ter of the Grecian Seas, gave them ſo much Diſ- 
turbarice, that they were glad at laſt to comply with 


ſeven or nine Years, of ſeven young Men, and as 


many Virgins, to be devour'd (as the Fable runs) 


Theſeus offer'd himſelf to go among the reſt, in hopes 


took 


Creatures which infeſted the Country; and particu- 


the Advice of the Oracle, and ſend him, by way of 
Compoſition, an annual Tribute, for the ſpace of 


by this Minotaur; but rather to be kill'd, or kept in 
Slavery by Taurus, appointed by Minos for that 
Office. At the third time of ſending this Tribute, 


to free his Country from this Slavery, by deſtroying 
the Monſter. Accordingly he arriv'd at Cre? ewhere 
he receiv'd of Ariadne, the Daughter of Minos, who 
fell in love with him, a Clue of Thread to conduct 
him through the Windings of the Labyrinth, where 
the Mimotaur was kept: And having flain him, re- 
turn'd with his Fellow-Captives in Triumph to 4-_ 
thens, and got the Tribute remitted. But in his 
Return, through an Exceſs of Joy, he forgot to hang 
out the White Sail, which ſhould have been the 
Token of their Safety to Zigeus, who ſat expecting 
them upon the Top of a Rock: And as ſoon as 
their Ship came in view with the Black one, which 
they us'd to carry in token of their unavoidable 
Deſtruction, he knowing nothing of their Succeſs, 
threw himſelf headlong into the Sea, which probably 
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took its Name from him, and made way to Theſeus's | 
A. M. Succeſſion to the Crown after forty eight Years 


2770. Reign. 


From Cecrops the Firſt to this time, the Athenian 


Government ſuffer'd little Alteration. But The/eus, 

as he had freed his Country from foreign Slavery, 

and inteſtine Sedition, ſo now he reſolv'd to regulate 

Hi Alie- and new model the State. Yet being a wiſe, as well 
ans in as powerful Prince, he knew that to attempt any 
e 2/219 conſiderable Change, he muſt proceed warily, and 
iſe all the gentle inſinuating Methods, eſpecially to a 

People who had fo ſtrong a x Senſe of their Liberty. 


In the firſt place therefore, to remedy the Incon- 


venierice of having them diſpers'd in Villages, and 


canton'd up and down the Country, always quar- | 


relling among themſelves, and never aſſembled to 
conſult for the publick Good, he collected all the 
Inbabitants of Altica into one City, which together 
with Cecropia the Regal Seat, he nam'd Athens. His 


Method to effect this, was to go from one Tribe to 
another, to appeaſe their Differences, and propoſe 


his Deſign of a common Agreement between them. 
The poorer Sort, who could be no Loſers by it, rea- 


dily cloſed with Lis Advice: To thoſe of Power and 


intereſt he promis'd a Commonwealth ; wherein re- 
ſerving to himſelf only the Command of their Ar- 
mies, and Cuſtody of the Laws, there ſhould be an 
equal Diſtribution of all things elſe among them, and 


the Power be lodg'd wholly in the People. The reſt 


fearing his Power, which was already grown very 


formidable, and knowing his Courage and Reſoluti- 


on, choſe rather to be perſuaded, than ſorc'd into a 
Compliance. 

His next Buſineſs, when he had brought them o— 
ver thus far to his Propoſal, was to diſſolve all the 
diſtinct Courts of Juſtice, and Corporations belong- 
ing to the twelve Towns, and build one common 
Prytaneum, or Council— hall in the City. And with a 


Deſign to enlarge his City, he invited all Strangers to 


come 


„ 4 
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come and ſettle there, and enjoy equal Privileges with 


the Natives. Yet to prevent Confuſion and Anarchy, 
upon ſuch promiſcuous Multitudes flowing in, he firſt 
divided the People into thiee diſtinct Ranks, of 


Nobles, Huſbandmen, and Artificers. The Nobili- 


ty he appointed as the Fountain of Magiſtracy ; but 


the Choice belong'd in a great meaſure, if not whol- 
ly, to the People. To this firſt Rank he committed 


the Teaching and Interpretation of the Laws, and 


the Care of Religion ; the whole City as to all other 
Matters being reduc'd to a fort of an Equality, the 
Nobles excelling in Honour, the Huſbandmen in Pro- 


fit, and the Artificers in Number. 
Theſeus having proceeded thus far with Succeſs, in 
a manner diveſted himſelf according to his Promiſe, 


of the Regal Power : Which a Man of fo much Spi- 
rit and Bravery, and who had deſerv'd fo well of the 


State, might as eaſily have extended, as diminiſh'd. 


Wherefore, tho' the Genius of the Athenians always 


ran high for Liberty; yet he ſeems rather to have 
comply'd with his own Inclination for popular Go- 
vernment, as beſt ſuited to the Scheme he had laid 


down. However, it was look'd upon as a generous 


Act of Reſignation : And this, with his enlarging the 
City, and his many other ſignal Services, gain'd him 
the Title of The Second Founder of Athens. Not that 
It was yet a ſettled Commonwealth; but this was fo 


fair an Advance towards it, that the People from 


that time continually got ground againſt the vain 
Attempts of ſome of the ſucceeding Kings, to re- 


cover the Power, with the Title of Monarchy. 


Having laid this Foundation, he left it for others 
to build upon, and ſpent the reſt of his Life in 
Search of new Adventures with Hercules, and the o- 
ther Heroes of his Time. As Hercules had inſtituted 


the Olympick Games in honour of Jupiter, fo did he 


the I/{hmian in honour of Neptune, whoſe Son he 
paſs'd for, among thoſe who could not otherwiſe ac- 
count for his Birth, and the rather, becauſe he was a 


great 
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5 Encourager of Trade and Navigation. To 
is roving Temper, and Impatience of Eaſe, ve 
muſt refer his Romantick Voyage into the Euxine Sea 
againſt the Amazons from amongſt whom he got his 
Wife Antiope, or, as ſome call'd her, Hippolyte. 
This gave riſe to the Amazonian War; wherein thoſe 
warlike Women beſieg'd Athens, encamp'd and gave 
the Citizens Battle within their very Walls; till at 
laſt a Peace was concluded by Antiope s means. But 
this War is ſo differently related, that ſome have 
fancy'd there were two Expeditions of that kind, and 
that Antiopæ and Hippolyte were two diſtinct Women, 
Neither muſt we omit his celebrated Friendſhip, 
which Pirith5us the Son of Ixion begun upon an hol- 
tile Interview, which ſtruck them both with a ſecret 
Admiration of each others Perſon and Bravery, 
T heſeus, when he was fifty Years old, join'd with 
him in ſtealing Helena the Daughter of Tyndarus, 
from Sparta, who falling to him by Lot, he carry'd 
her to his Mother at Aphidie, to be kept there 'till 
ſhe were marriageable. Then having agreed to pro- 
cure another Wife for his Friend, they travell'd into 
Epirus, to ſteal the Daughter of Hidoneus, King of 
the Maoliſi, whom the Fable calls Pluto : But he be- 
ing inform'd of their Deſign, kill'd Pirithous, and 
impriſon'd Theſens, 'till, at the Requeſt of Hercules, 
he was ſet at liberty. But whilſt he was engag'd in 
thoſe foreign Adventures, Meneſtheus the Son of Pe- 
tes, and great Grandſon of Eecibeus, took occaſion, 
from his Abſence, to ingratiate himſelf with the lead- 
ing Men of Athens, and inſinuated, that his late 
Change in the State was only a Project to enſlave 
'em under a Pretence of Liberty. And to favour 
his Deſign, it happen'd that Caftor and Pollux, the 
Sons of Jyndarus, came at this time againſt Athens, 
in ſearch of their Siſter Helena: Who not finding 
her there, went to Aphidnæ, took the Town, and 
recover'd their Siſter. Then by Menetheus's means 
— the 
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tube Brothers were honourably receiv'd into Athens : 
And when Theſeus return'd, he found the People's 
Minds generally alienated, even to a Contempt of 
his Perſon and Authority. Upon which he ſent his 
Children privately into Eubæa, and having ſolemnly 
curs'd the People of Athens, baniſh'd himſelf into 
ZZ the Iſland of Scyrus; where the common Report is, 
that Lycomedes the King, either jealous of his Fame, 


or to gratify Meneftheus, led him up to the Top of a 
Rock, as though to ſhew him the Country, and threw 


eſt King of Athens: And tho' he was fo ungratefully 
a juſt Reverence to his Relicks; and his Tomb was 


he liv'd, his whole Care and Study was to redreſs 
Grievances, and relieve the Diſtreſs'd. 


to the Trojan War, where he grew famous for his 
Skill in military Affairs, being mention'd as the 
firſt who marſhalled an Army in the Order of Rank 
and File. In his Return from Troy he died in the 
lle of Melos, in the twenty third Year of his Reign: 


Trey. In his Return he was driven upon the Coaſts 
of Thrace, where Phyllis the Queen fell in Love with 
tim; to whom he promis'd Marriage, after he had 
been to ſettle his Affairs at Athens But not coming 
at the time appointed, ſhe hang'd herſelf. The 
Court of Judicature, call'd In Palladio, was inſtitu— 
ted in his Reign, and upon his Account. The 
Story runs, that ſome of the Arges under the 
Conduct of Diomedes, being driven by Night upon 
the Coaſts of Attica, and ſuppoſing it an Enemy's 
Country, went out to ſpoil and plunder it. The 
Athenians took the Alarm, and being united under 

| the 


abandon'd by his Subjects, yet ſucceeding Ages paid 


plac'd as a Refuge for Slaves, in memory, that whilſt 


o 


And was ſucceeded by Demophon the Son of The/eus, Demo- 
who with his Brother Acamas went to the Siege of phon. 
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him down headlong. Thus dy'd Theſeus, when he Theſeus's 
had reign'd thirty Years. He was by far the great- Death. 


Meneſtheus by this means got Poſſeſſion of the Meneſthe- 
Crown. He went with his Quota of fifty Ships us. 
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with great Loſs. But upon the Approach of Day, 
Acamas finding among the dead Bodies, the Palla- 


dium, or Statue of Minerva, which was brought 
from Troy, diſcover'd the Miſtake in having Kkill's 
| Whereupon they referrd 


their Friends and Allies. 
the Quarrel to fifty Athenzans, and as many Argives, 


The Orizi- 
nal of the 


Ephete, by Draco, in Oppoſition to the Areopagus; tho' their 


Murders. Demophon after thirty three Years Reign, 
Oxyntes. left the Kingdom to his Son Oxyntes. And he, after 
Apnidas. twelve more, to his Son Aphidas; who reign'd but 
= one Year, being murder'd by his Baſtard Brother 
Tbymæ- Thymetes; who thereupon uſurp'd the Kingdom, 
tes. and was the laſt of the Erecibidæ who reigned in 
Athens. There was at this time a Diſpute between 
the Athenians and Be'tians, about their Confines, 
and it was propos'd by the latter, that their two 
Kings ſhould decide it. But Thymeres declining the 
Challenge, Melanthus a Meſſenian accepted it, Juſt 
as they were going to engage, Melanthus cry 'd out, 
This is not according to our Agreement, Xanthus, 0 
come provided with a Second, againſt me a ſingle Man. 
At which Xanthus the Beotian King looking back to 
Melan- ſee who follow'd him, Melanihus ran him through 
thus. with his Lance. By this Stratagem he got the Victo- 
ry, and with it the Kingdom of Athens, Thymetes 


either yielding it voluntarily, or being depos'd for 


his Cowardiſe, after he had reign'd eight Years, 


Melanthus reign'd thirty ſeven ; and left the Crown 


| Codrus, to his Son Codrus, who enjoy'd it twenty one; and 
the laſt then generouſly ſacrific'd himſelf for the Good of his 
Aing. Country. For the Heraclide having made an irrup- 
tion into Attica, the Oracle was conſulted about it, 

and the Anſwer was, That the Invaders fhould conquer, 

ton condition they did not kill the Athenian King. 

Which Codrus Having. notice of, 9 d himſelf i 

the 


- the Conduct of Demophon, repuls'd the Invedbn S 


whom they call'd Epbetæ. And this ſeems to be 
the Original of the Epbetæ, a Court re. inſtituted 


Buſineſs at firſt was only to inquire into involuntary WW 


e 
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me Habit of a Peaſant, and picking a Quarrel with 
= me of the Enemy provok'd them to kill him. 
WE Whereupon the Athenians ſent an Herald to them 
to demand the Body of their King: Which Meſ- 
ſeage ſtruck ſuch a Damp into them, that they im- 
XZ mediately broke up their Camp and return'd home. 


Carus. The Athenians, out of Reverence to his 


1 | Succeſſion preſerv'd from Father to Son. Which was 7a Ar- 


their Management, whenever they ſhould demand 


Thus fell Cdrus, and with him the Title of King, A. M. 
which had continu'd, without any Interruption, four 2935 
Hundred and eighty ſeven Years from Cecrops to 


Memory, would ſuffer no more to govern by that 
Name : This at leaſt was their Pretence, which they 
ſeldom wanted upon all Occaſions to enlarge their 
Power, till at laſt they got it intirely into their own | 
Hands. The Title of King was chang'd into that 
of perpetual Archon, or Prince during Lite ; and the The perpe- 


ſo gradual a Fall, that moſt Writers have rank' d chons. 
theſe Archons among their Kings; tho' I think not fo 
properly, becauſe their Power was more precarious, 
they being obliged to give the People an Account of 
It. 
The firſt of theſe perpetual Archons was Medon Megon 
the eldeſt Son of Gdrus. His Brother Nileus deſpis'd the Firft. 
him becauſe he was lame, and from thence took oc- 
calion .to diſpute the Government with him. The 
People would have made this a Pretence of putting 
them both by; and declar'd they would have no 
King but Jupiter So that during the time of this 
Conteſt there was a ſort of Theocracy in Athens. 
But at laſt the Oracle giving it againſt Mileus, he, 
with the reſt of his Brothers, led out the Colonies 
before-mention'd into Aa, and there founded the 
twelve famous Cities of the Ionians; which were 
Epheſus, Miletus, Priene, Colophon, Myus, Teos, Lelc- 
dos, Clazomene, Eythre, Phocæa, with Chios and Samos, 
belonging to the two Iſlands of theſe Names. 

Medon govern'd twenty Years, and after him ſuc- 

cecded 
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reft were 


dontidæ. 


Homer. 


the more civiliz'd Parts of Greece. 
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the Government was carry'd on with Eaſe, and 


without Alteration, for the Space of above three 


Hundred Years. 


This unactive Period of Time gives us an Oppor- WR 


tunity of inquiring into the State of Science and Li. 
terature, which began now to diſplay themſelves in 
Poetry is in the 
firſt Place to be conſider'd as it was the moſt ancient 
way of writing, and the chief Vehicle by which ma- 
ny other Parts of Knowledge were convey'd to Man- 
kind. As for Linus, Orpheus, Mu/zus, and the other 
Founders of the fabulous Theology, their Names have 
been delivered down to us with ſome general Marks 
of Eſteem and Reverence : But their Hiſtory is too 
ſuſpicious and confus'd to admit of a ſerious Relation, 
ſince we cannot fix their Age or Country, and ſince 
the few Remains we have of them have been aſcrib'd 
to others of a much later Date. Upon the whole, 
there are few ſo hardy to deny that there was any 
ſuch thing as Poetry in Greece before Homer; but we 
have no ſufficient Authority to begin our Account of 
it, but from him. And even here the Critics have 
been more induſtrious in ſettling the Time, and 
Country of this great Man, than in examining his 


Writings: and tho' they cannot decide the Contro- 


verly, their Attempts have not been altogether fruit- 
leſs, inaſmuch as they ſerve ſufficiently to advance 
the Credit of his Works, which were the only 
Grounds of their Enquiry. Of all the Places which 
have contended for him, Smyrna carries the faireſt 


Title: 


From cecded twelve more of a regular Deſcent from him, 
whom the and therefore ſurnamed Medontlidæ. Their Names 
calld Me- were Acaſtus, who govern'd thirty-ſix Years, Arcb. 

pus nineteen, Jherſippus forty one, Phorbas thirty, i 
Megacles twenty eight, Di»gnetus twenty five, Phere: MY 
cles nineteen; Ariphron twenty, Theſ/pieus twenty ſeven, 
Aameſtor ſeventeen, #/chylus twenty-three, and 
Alemæon two Years. There is ſcarce a memorable 
Action mention'd of any one of them; but by them 
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Title: and he ſeems to have flouriſh'd between two 
and three hundred Year after the Deſtruction of 


0 


85 A Troy. As for thoſe who place him below the Begin- 


Nature, and reverence him as The Prince and Father 


ning of the Olymptads, it is not eaſily to be preſum'd, 
that he, who took all imaginable Care to embelliſh his 
XZ Poems with Deſcriptions, ſhould omit fo ornamental 


a Part as the Olympick Games, if he had been alive at 
the Celebration of them. To conſider him in his 


XZ Perſon and Fortune, he is repreſented as a blind, in- 


digent Bard, ſtrolling up and down the Country like 


a2 Ballad finger. But the Image of his Mind gives us 


a noble Proſpect of him: Tis there we view him in 
his full Proportion, with all the Advantages of Art and 


of the Grecith Pets. Some have ſo far refin'd upon 


his Writings, as to pretend to draw from them the 


Original not only of all kinds of Poetry, but alſo of 


all Arts and Sciences, and Religion and Government: 
But we may eaſily allow him to have been the moſt 


univerſal Genius of his time, without making him the 
Founder of States and Kingdoms, and the Author 
of all Civility : and it is ſufficient to ſecure his Fame 
to all Ages, that the Brightneſs and Loftineſs of his 
Thoughts, the Strength and Beauty of his Images, 
the Dreſs of his Fictions; the Harmony of his Num- 


bers, the Juſtneſs of his Characters, and the artifici- 


al Contexture of the whole, have earry'd the Epick 
Poem in its Infancy, if not at its Birth, to an almoſt 
immitable Perfection. 


Heſiod, who was originally of Cuma in olia, but Hefiod; 


remov'd young to A/cra a little Village of Bœotlia, is 
generally reckon'd the next Poet to Homer, as well 
in the Value of his Works as in the Period of his 
Age. Some make him the Elder of the two; others 
affirm they were contemporary, and that Hefiod car- 
ry'd the Prize from him in a poetical Contention. 
Upon which, Lucian makes a pleaſant Remark, 
That Homer had much the better on't, but yet Heliod 
was the Victor. Perhaps the Epigram upon which 

Vol. I. 9 this 
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this Conteſt between them is grounded, may be 


ſuppoſititious; and Hefod might flouriſh ſome Years 


after the other. But it is certainly a great Diſadvan- 


tage to him to be plac'd ſo near to Homer, as if they 


were deſign'd for Rivals; whereas the Merit of He- 
fiod is of a quite different Stamp. He contented him- 
ſelf with the Middle Stile, without aſpiring to the 
Sublime; he choſe rather to be delightful than pom- 
pous, and rather to ſpeak properly than finely. As 


he affected nothing more than the Eaſe and Retire- 


ment of a Country Life, his Genius put him upon 
ſuch Subjects as required the ſame eaſy Plainneſs 
and Gravity : And his Succeſs in this kind of Wri- 


ting is ſufficient to juſtify his Pretenſions to a ſecond 


Place in Poetry. Maximus of Tyre tellF a Story of 
him which argues him to have been very jealous 
of his Fame, or elſe a great Humouriſt. For ob- 
ſerving a Potter, as he was at work, ſinging ſome of 
his Verſes with an ill Accent and Cadence, he throws 
himſelf down upon his Pots and breaks 'em; at 
which the poor Fellow cries out, y do you ſpoll 
my Work? Becauſe, ſays Heſiod, you ſpoil mine. 


An Account To this growth of Poetry, we may add another 


of the O- 
lympick 
Gamez. 


Effect of the general Tranquillity Greece enjoy'd at 
this Time, which was the Celebration of the Olym- 
pick Games, ſo call'd from Olympia, a City near which 
they were perform'd in the Plains of Elis. Some aſ- 


cribe the firſt Inſtitution of them to Hercules one 


of the Idæi Daclyli; and others to Piſus, of whom 
we have nothing left but the Name. But FPelops 
being more famous in Hiſtory, is rather thought to 
have inſtituted them in Honour of Jupiter: And 
after him Atreus, Hercules the Son of Alcmena, Oxylus 
and others renew'd them. But as yet they were 
of no ſettled Date, being celebrated only upon ſome 
extraordinary Occaſions, and without any remark- 
able Pomp and Solemnity. The firſt from whom 
they became famous, was [hitus King of Elis, of 
the Poſterity of Hercules, who reſtor'd them by the 

Advice 
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Advice of the Oracle. They were repeated every 


fifth Year; and hence the Revolution of four com- 
pleat Years, which was the Interval between each 
Solemnity, was call'd an Olympiad. But even after Iphi- 


tus they ſeem not to have been continu'd regularly at 


firſt, becauſe that which generally paſſes for the firſt 
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Olympiad, in which Corabus of Elis won the Prize, wasThe fr 


properly the Twenty- eighth. However, it is from hence Qympi- 
the Fulgar Ara of the Olympiads takes Date; and falls A NM. 


in with the ſecond Year of Æſchylus the twelfth perpetual 3248; 


Archon of Athens, four hundred and eight Years after 
the Deſtruction of Troy, and in the 3228th Year of 


the World: This Epocha is plac'd by Varro as the 


Boundary between the Fabulous and Hiftorical Times, 
and is ſo much celebrated for its Certainty that the 
Number of Olymviads has been reckon'd among 


the Chronological Charafters. They were the Annals 
by which the Grecians computed not only their own, 


but alſo the Hiſtories of other Nations. And it 
will now be proper to make the ſame uſe of them 
in the further proſecution of their Story. The 
Grecians themſelves were not preſently acquainted 
with this way of Computation ; and as the uſe of 


the Olympiads in Chronology was only accidental, we 
muſt inquire into the more immediate Deſign of theſe 


Solemnities: As to the Original of theſe, and the 


other principal Games of Greece, they were inſtituted 


in Honour of the Gods and Heroes; they were there- 


fore term'd Sacred, and are to be conſider'd as a Part 
of Religion. But beſides the Spirit of Religion, and 


the Curioſity for publick Shews, there were other po- 


litick Motives which engaged the Exerciſe of them. 


It was thought convenient to re- aſſemble from time 


to time, and by theſe common Solemnities to re-unite, 


if poſſible, ſo many different States, independent of 
each other, and leſs ſeparated by the Diſtance of their 
Habitations than the Diverſity of their Intereſts: So 
that one main end of thefe Meetings was to debate 
and ſettle every thing relating to 12 publick Peace 
and Reputation. As to the Sports themſelves, they 

12 were 
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were agreeable to the lively Genius of the People, 
who thought with good reaſon they could not in times 
of Peace addict themſelves to Exercifes more honour- 
able or uſeful. For beſides that by this means they 
made their Limbs ſtrong, active and ſupple, they alſo 
accuſtom'd their Thoughts to the Deſire of Conqueſt, 
It was a kind of School, or Military Apprenticeſhip, in 
which their Courage found a conſtant Employment: 
And the Reaſon why the Victory in theſe Games was 
attended with ſuch extraordinary Applauſe, was, that 
their Minds might be quicken'd with great and noble 
Proſpects, when, in this Image of War, they arriv'd 
to a Pitch of Glory approaching, in ſome Reſpects, 
to that of the moſt famous Conqueror. They thought 
this ſort of Triumph one of the greateſt Parts of 
Happineſs of which Human Nature was capable: 
Upon which Occaſion, when Diagoras had ſeen his 
Sons crown'd in the Olympick Games, one of his 
Friends made him this Compliment, Now, Diagoras, 
you may die ſatisfy'd; for you can't be a God, Not to 
deſcribe all the Exerciſes perform'd there, we may 
form a general Notion of them from the Remem- 
brance of our own Jus and Tournaments, which 
held a middle Place between a Diverſion and a Com- 
bat: But the Olympick Games were attended with a 
much greater Pomp and Variety; and not only all 
Greece, but other neighbouring Nations were in a 
manner drain'd to furniſh out the Appearance. 
When they were thus thoroughly eſtabliſh'd, they 
were continu'd without Intermiſſion, ſo long as Greece 
enjoy'd any degree of Liberty ; and even after that 
was loſt, ſome bring them down to the three Hun- 
dred and twelfth year of Chrift, under the Reign of 
Conſtantine the Great, and Cedrenus carries them about 
fighty Years lower, making the 293d the laſt Olym- 
piad. — 
A.M. Rut to return to Athens, upon Alcmeon's Death the 
5 Pe + bo People took another Occaſion to change the Govern- 
ment. They had already made ſuch conſiderable 
Abatements both in Title and Power, that they were 


a ſuffi- 
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up to the People, who agreed, inſtead of one 
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a ſufficient Awe upon their Prince's Conduct: But the 

Name of Perpetual now began to ſound harſh ; and 
therefore they confin'd their Archons to the Space of 

ten Years. The firſt of this Decenmal Creation, 3. De- 
was Charops, Brother of Alemæon, and Son of Aſchy.- cennial 
lus, The next were Aſimedes, Clidicus, Hippomenes, Archons. 
Leocrates, Abſander and Eryxias; of whom there Drops 
nothing particular, but that Hippomenes was depos'd . 
for his Cruelty to his Daughter, who being deflour'd, 

he ſhut her up with an Horſe, that for want of Meat 
devour'd her alive. Eryxias, who was the laſt of the 

Race of Codrus, either dying, or depos'd before his 

time was expir'd, ſome have ſubſtituted Teas to 
compleat his Term of ten Years. But this not being 
generally agreed on, and it ſeeming not improbable 

that this T/efias has been miſtaken for Lyſias, men- 
tion'd as the third Annual Archon, we may conclude 


this ſort of Government with Eryxzas, after 1t continu'd 


about ſixty five Years. ” 
Thus way was made for that more thorough A M. 
Change, whereby the Power and Succeſſion was gen 33171 
ingle Ol. 23. 2. 
ſt The Go- 


Man, to chooſe Nine; their Authority was to laſt,” *, 


but one Year; and if, at the end of it, they gave achang'd in- 


good account of their Adminiſtration, they paſs'd# « De- 
into the Senate of Are-pacus for the reſt of their Life. mocracy. 
The firſt of the Nine was Archon properly ſo call'd, The Offce 
with an additional Title of Eponymus, as giving De- H he Nine 
nomination to his Year, wherein all Affairs of Mo- Archons. 


ment were tranſacted in his Name. He had the 


Care of a great Part of their Superſtition, and kept 
a ſort of Ecclejiaftical Court, wherein all Cauſes were 
determin'd betwixt Men and their Wives, Parents 


and Children, Kindred and Neighbours; as allo con- 


cerning Wills, Legacies, Dowries and Inheritanccs. 
He had particularly the Care of Orphans, to manage 
their Eſtates and aſſign them Guardians; and took 
the firſt Cognizance of ſeveral publick Actions. The 
ſecond Archon had the Name of King: He manag'd 

or another 
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another Part of their Superſtition ; his Office being 
to aiiiſt in the Celebration of ſeveral Feſtivals, to 
decide all Diſputes between the Prieſts and Sacred 


Families, and puniſh all Impiety and Prophanation of 


the Holy Myſteries in genera]. Beſides which he 


e d ſeveral Cauſes both Civil and Criminal, 


or ſometimes referr'd them to other Courts. The 
third was call'd P-lemarchys ; who, beſides the Charge 
of ſome religious Cuſtoms, had that of War commit- 
ted to him, from whence he had his Name. He had 
a great Command in the Armies abroad, and at 
home exercis'd the fame Juriſdiction over Strangers 
that che Archon did over the Citizens. The other Six 
had the common Name of Theſmothetæ. They were 
in the Nature of a Court of Appeal, upon Complaints 
of falſe Accuſation, Calumniating, or Bribery : And 
before them were brought all Cauſes between the 
Citizens and Strangers, and Controverſies about 


Trade and Merchandiſe, They had properly the 


Cuſtody of the Laws, and were plac'd as a Harrier 
between the other Magiſtrates and the People; hav- 
ing Power to oppoſe the enacting of any Laws which 
were apparently againſt the Intereſt of the Common- 


wealth. Theſe were their diſtinct Offices; and as to 


what equally concern'd them in general, they had all 
the Power of puniſhing Malefactors with Death: 
They had a joint Commiſſion for conſtituting ſome 


ſort of Magiſtrates, and depoling others, when, up- 


on an Enquiry into their Behaviour, and by the Suf— 
frages of the People, they were declar'd unworthy of 
their Office. All together they had Authority to 
aſſemble the People, as the Kings and other Archons 
had done upon any emergent Occaſion. And as a 
Recompence for their Services, they were free from 
all Taxes exacted of other Citizens for the building of 
Men of War, which was an Immunity never granted 


Creon the to any beſides themſelves. The firſt of theſe Annu- 
feſt Antuala Archons was Creon, who enter'd upon his charge in 
Auchon. the ſecond Year of the twenty-third Ohmiad From 


him 
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Chap. VI. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
him they were continu'd regularly : So that whatever 
Interruptions the State ſuffer'd through Faction and 


of Life and Liberty. . 
But this Liberty, of which The/eus laid the Foun- 


dation, wanted ſeveral Improvements before it could 


receive its finiſhing Stroke. The People had gain'd 


X ſomething by every Alteration: And the Power of 
the Magiſtrates thus limited, was too weak to bridle 
ſuch captious unſettled Tempers, eſpecially without 
the help of Laws, both to guide and protect them in 


the Execution of their Offices. For it does not ap- 
pear that Greece had yet any written Laws, but was 
govern'd altogether by the Sentence of the Magit- 


trate. This occaſion'd daily diſputes and Quarrels ; 
ſo that they could come to no Agreement either as 
to the Religious or Civil Adminiſtration, every Trifle 


affording Matter to alarm the Ignorant, and incenſe 
the Factious. Of which we have an Inſtance in the 


Attempt of Cylon, who had won the Prize in theThe A. 
Courſe at the Celebration of the thirty-fifth Olymprad, tempr of 
and bore a conſiderable Sway in the City. He took CYlon. 


Advantage from theſe Diſturbances to affect the Sove- 
reignty, and, in order to it, had ſeiz'd the Caſtle, 


Where he ſtood a Siege till he was almoſt ſtarv'd, and 


then with his Brother made his Eſcape. His Com- 


panions in the mean while fled for Refuge to the 
Image of Minerva; but the Magiſtrates having enti- 


ced them with hopes of Pardon to quit their SanCtua- 
ry, put moſt of them to Death, Thus was afterwards 
reckon'd fo heinous an Affront to Religion, that the 
City was look'd upon as polluted, and obnoxious to 


the Wrath of the Goddeſs, till the Authors were ba— 
niſh'd: And even after that, the Memory of this 


Murder was ſeveral times reviv'd, and made uſe of to 
keep up a Faction in the City. This Story is gene- 
rally plac'd about the forty-fifth Olympiad - But that 
time may relate more Poſey to the Expiation — 
4 the 


Uſurpation; yet was this the conſtant ſettled form of 
Government, fo long as Athens had the leaſt Remains 
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een on Draco, who was Archon in the thirty-ninth Ohm: 
, 


The Affair: At this time happen'd ſome Commotions between 
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the Murder, than to the Attempt of Cylon, which 

' ſeems to have happen'd a conſiderable while ſooner, 
Thus Athens continu'd ſeveral Years at a Stand, till 

at laſt her Calamities made her wiſe, She found by 

degrees that true Liberty conſiſts in the due Exerciſe 

of Juſtice and Reaſon, and that an intire Subjection 
to them was not to be eſtabliſh'd, but by the Autho- 

rity of a Legiſlator. To this purpoſe ſhe pitch'd up- 


3 ul a Man of Wiſdom and Virtue, but rigid even 
A. M. beyond a Senſe of Humanity. Of this ſevere Stamp 
_ 3380. were his Laws, of which he publiſh'd many, leaving 
Olymp, the Execution of them chiefly to the Court of the 
39. l % Fphetz, which he new-modell'd for that Purpoſe. 
He puniſh'd almoſt every trivial Offence with Death, 
making no Diſtinction between the ſtealing of a Cab- 
bage or an Apple, and Sacrilege, or Murder: 
Wherefore it was ſaid of his Laws, That they were 
writ not with Ink, but with Blood: And he himſelf 
being aſk'd, hy he made Death the Puniſhment of 
moſt Offences 2 reply'd, Small Crimes deſerve that, and 
{ have no higher for the greateſt. This rigid Notion of 
his ſcems to have been the Original of the Doctrine 
of the Stoicks, which prevail'd fo much in after Ages. 
Put theſe Laws met with the Fate of all violent 
things; for their Severity ſoon brought them into 
Diſuſe. Yet ſtill this gave the Poor no Relief againſt 
the Oppreſſion and Uſury of the Rich, with which 
they were almoſt exhauſted. So that the Commons 
hated the Nobility, the Nobility fear'd the Commons; 
_ Nothing but Deſolation ſeem'd to attend the 

State. 


Leſbos. Athens and Mitylene of Leſbos, about Sigfum a Town 
of Treas, to which both Sides laid equal Claim. The 
Athen:ans under the Conduct of Phrynon, and the 
Leſbians under Pittacus maintain'd the Conteſt for 

| ſome time with various Succeſs; till the two Generals 
having agreed to decide it in their own Perſons, Pit- 

Lacus 
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gem ſeems to have been the Foundation of the Ret1- 
ar among the Romans. The Athenians afterwards 
XZ renew'd their Pretenſions under the Conduct of Pi- 
X //ratus, who took Sigeum, and plac'd his natural 
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WE 7c; entangled his Adverſary in a Net, which he had Phrynon 


hid under his Shield, and kill'd him: Which Strata- Gm ; 


43: 3- 


Son Hegeſiſtratus over it. But he being moleſted in 
his Government, the Buſineſs was referr'd to Perian- 
der of Corinth; and adjuſted by his Determination, that 
both Sides ſhould keep what they were then actually 
poſſeſs'd of. This latter War ſeems to have been con- 


founded with the former, becauſe Herodotus ſpeaks 


of the War in general, as of one ſingle Action under 


the Conduct of Alcæus the Lyrick Poet, without 
mention either of Phrynon or Pittacus. As for Pit-Pittacus. 
tacus, he generally paſſes for a Tyrant of Mitylene, 
but his Conduct has ſufficiently vindicated that part 


of his Character. For he took the Government 


rather in oppoſition to others than out of any pri- 


vate Ambition ; and held it no longer than the Ne- 
ceſſities of the State requir' d. He made ſeveral good 
Laws; and gave ſo many other Proofs of his Mode- 


ration and Prudence, that he is rank'd among the 
Seven Wiſe Men, His chief Adverſary was Alceus, Alcæus. 


who bore a great Sway in the Affairs of Mitylene, 
and valu'd himſelf more upon the Character of a 
Soldier and Patriot, than that of a Poet; tho' his 
Pretenſions to either are not ſo well grounded. For 


in the Action between the Athenians and Mitylentans 


he ran away, and left his Shield to the Enemy : And 
Strabo aſſures us, that notwithſtanding his Cry againſt 
Tyranny, he lay himſelf under a Sufpicion of the 
ſame Deſigns which he oppos'd in others. His 


Writings were all in the Lyrick Strain; his Stile cloſe 


and correct, and withal pompous; and tho' he ſome- 
times deſcends to Sports and Love, yet he always 
ſhews himſelf capable of greater Subjects. Horace, 
with whom he is uſually compar'd, aſcribes to him 


the Invention of the Barbiton ; tho' ſome attribute 
| the 
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Sappho. 


Archilo- 
chus. 


Te Grecian Hiſtory. Book I 
the ſame Honour to Terpander, and others to Anacre- 


on. He has alto been complimented with the Golden 
Lyre, in relation to thoſe Pieces which he writ againſt 


Tyranny, Since we have mention'd him, we muſt 


not omit his great Contemporary Sappho, who was al. 
ſo a Native oi Mitylene, and flouriſh'd about the 
torty-fourth Olympiad. Tho' ſhe was by no means a 


Beauty, yet Alc.eus was a great Admirer of her: But 


ſhe was ſo far from receiving his Addreſſes, that one 
Day when he told her, He had ſomething to ſay to her, 
bus that he was aſham'd t9 bring it out, ſhe gave him 
an handſome Repulſe, telling him, That if it were ft 


jor ber to hear, he would not have kept it in % ly, 


Her Cruelty to him is the more remarkable, becauſe 
ſhe was ſo exceſſively amorous, that her Character 
ſuffers very much from the Charge of her unnatural 
Intrigues with ſome of her own Sex. Her famous 
Gallant was Phaon; whoſe Unkindneſs in abandoning 
her, as it gave occaſion to ſome of her fineſt Pieces, 
ſo it afterwards was the Cauſe of her Death. She 
had wit enough to ſupply a great many other Defects: 


And 'tis eaſy to judge, from the few Remains we 


have of her, with what unaffected Force and Sweet- 


_ neſs ſhe touch'd the Paſſions, and how deſervedly ſhe 
has gain'd the Title of the Tenth Miſe. Near this 


time flouriſh'd Archilochus, born in the iſland Paros 


about the twenty-ninth Olympiad. He generally pal- 


ſes for the Author of the lambick Verſe: But this 


kind of Poetry was of a more ancient Date; and 


Homer himſelf is mention'd as Author of a Piece in 


that Strain, call'd Margites. So that Archilochus's 


Title to this Invention ſeems to be grounded chiefly 


upon the remarkable Virulency and Succeſs of his 


Invectives againſt Lycambes; who having promis'd 
him his Daughter, and, after the Match was agreed 
on, refus'd to give her, the Poet handled him ſo ſe- 
verely, that he and his Daughter both hang'd them- 
ſelves. His way of Writing was ſtrong and nervous, 
yet ſhort, and glittering, and enliven'd with _ 

ance 
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dance of Wit, but it had ſuch a Tincture of Gall 
and Malice, that he profeſſes, He could ſpare neither 
Friend nor Foe. But of thoſe who conſpir'd at this 
time to advance the Lyrick Muſe, none have been 
mention'd with more Honour than Stzefichorus. He Steſicho- 
was born in the thirty ſeventh Olymprad, at Himera af: 
City of Sicily; and receiv'd his Name from the Me- 
mory of his being the firſt, who taught the Chorus to 
dance tothe Lyre. We have no particular Catalogue 
of his Writings: But the diſtinguiſhing Character of 
them is a majeſtick Gravity, by which he ſuſtain'd 
with his Lyre all the Weight and Grandeur of an 
Epick Poem; inſomuch that ſome have put him in 
competition with Homer. But withal it is own'd he 
was not ſo great a Maſter of his Genius as he; and it 
was Chiefly upon account of the Looſeneſs and Lux- 
uriancy of his Stile, that he would not bear the 
= Compariſon. He was alſo a Man of the firſt Rank 
for Wiſdom and Authority among his Fellow-Citizens, 
| and ſeems to have had a great hand in the Tranſacti- 
ons between that State and the Tyrant Phalaris, As 
he had all along vigorouſly oppos'd him, ſo when he 
had carry'd his Deſign, Sze/ichorus was the principal 
Man in encouraging a Revolt. Soon after which the 
Tyrant ſeiz'd him, and kept him, till he could invent 
a Death anſwerable to his Crime. This gave him 
an Opportunity of acquainting himſelf with his Per- 
ſon and Excellencies, which turn'd his Fury into the 
greateſt Love and Eſteem: And he was ever after ſo 
far from entertaining any Suſpicion of him himſelf, 
that he was remarkably zealous in vindicating him to 
others. He dy'd about the eightieth Year of his Age, 
at Catana ; whoſe Inhabitants were fo ſenſible of the 
Honour his Relicks did their City, that they re- 
ſolv'd to keep them in defiance of the Himerians, 
who were no leſs obſtinately bent upon the Recovery 
of them, tho' at the Expence of a War. The 
Conteſt ſeems to have been adjuſted by Phalaris, 
who told his Subjects, that wherever the Poet was 
bury'd, 
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bury'd, yet upon account of his Birth, and Life, he 
would ſtill be reckon'd an Hrimerian. Tis true this 
Account of him depends upon the ſingle Authority 
of Phalaris himſelf ; and tho* the Epiftles, which pass 
under his Name, ſhould not be genuine, they ſerve 
however to confirm the Eſteem and Character this 
Poet bore with Antiquity. 5 5 8 
We left the A:heni:ns under a diſmal Proſpect of 
relapſing into their firſt Diſorders; which made them 
have recourſe to freſh Precautions. For the Remedy 
preſcrib'd by Draco, was itſelf in the nature of a Dil. 
eaſe: Inſomuch that they, who had the Execution 
of his Laws, found it neceſſary to flacken the Reins, 
tho” it was not ſafe to quit them. In order therefore 
to find out ſuch Mediums, as were able to recompence 
the Law for whatever they took from it, they ' caſt 
Solon, their Eyes on Solon, a Man not biaſs'd by any Party, 
and whoſe great Wiſdom and Integrity, together with 
his extraordinary Meekneſs, had gain'd him an uni- 
verſal Love and Eſteem. But that which firſt brought 
him into Repute, was the Recovery of the iſland 
Recover: Salamis his native Country, lately revolted from the 
Salamis. Aihenians to the Megareans; which had ſeveral times 
been attempted, but with ſuch ill Succeſs, that it was 
made Death to ſtir any more in it. Solon, under a 
pretence of Madneſs, took the liberty of making 
another Motion; and acted his Part ſo well, that by 
the Oddneſs of his Geſture, as well as the Warmth 
and Strength of his Reaſoning, he brought the Peo- 
ple to conſent to another Expedition: And under his 
Conduct they ſurpris'd the Ifland, by a Stratagem of 
dreſſing their young Men in Womens Clothes. Solon, 
upon the Succeſs of this and other Enterpriſes, was 
choſen Archon in the third Year of the forty-ſixth 
Reforms Ohympiad, and, beſides the Power of his Office, was | 
the State. authoris d by a general Voice to regulate their Ma- 
A. M. giſtrates, Aſſemblies, Courts and Senates; to appoint 
3410, their Number, Times of Meeting, and what Eſtates 


I * ſnould capacitate them for ſuch and ſuch Offices; in " 
ſhort, 
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WE ſhort, to diſſolve or continue any of the preſent Con- 


ſtitutions, and give them ſuch a new Set of Laws as 


* ſhould appear to him moſt proper for the better mo- 


delling of the State. 3 
There was ſo much Pride, Avarice, and Faction 
at this time in the City, that Son ſeem'd unwilling 


to undertake ſo difficult a Taſk. They were chiefly 


divided into three Parties; one of which inclin'd to 
an Oligarchy, another to a Democracy, and a third, 
to balance the other two, was for a mixt Government 


between both. But the common People now ripe for 


Sedition, claim'd an equal Diviſion of the publick 
Lands in the Hands of the Rich; and were making 
themſelves a Head to do it by Force, when Solon ap- 


pear'd with full Power to redreſs their Grievances, 


and quell theſe Commotions. To ſtrengthen his Au- 
thority, the chief Men offer'd him the Tyranny; and 
his Friends told him, He might eafily, by his Conduct 
and Moderation, change ſo odious a Name into that of 
a Kingdom. In anſwer to them, A Tyranny, ſays he, 
is a very fair Spot, but it has no Way to go out at : 
And therefore he abſolutely refus'd it, as not ſo con- 
ſiſtent with his Scheme of Reformation. 


The firſt Step he made, was in favour of the m- 
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mons, to releaſe all Debtors by an expreſs Law, call'd Releaſes 
Serſafthia, or the taking off a Burden: And to do it Pebtors. 


with the leaſt Injury he could to their rich Creditors, 
he rais'd the Value of Money in ſome moderate pro- 


portion. But his Management in this Affair had like 


to have prov'd of very ill conſequence : For having 


communicated his Deſign to ſome of his Friends, 
they made their Advantage of it, by taking up vaſt 
Sums of Money, and purchaſing Land with it; and 
when the Act was publiſh'd, they refus'd Payment 
of the Money, and yet kept their Eſtates. The Peo- 
ple could not but fancy Solon at the bottom of this 
Contrivance, till he clear'd himſelf by remitting his 
| Debtors five, or as others ſay, fifteen Talents. To 
make the Rich ſome further Amends, he aſſign'd to 


them, 
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Regulates 
the Courts 


of Juſtice. 
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them, excluſive of the People, all Honours, Offices 
and Employments; tho' at the ſame time he took 
care to allay their Power, by giving every private 
Citizen a Privilege of voting in the Great -ſſembly of 
the whole Body of the State. Which, however in- 
conſiderable it might appear, was ſoon found to be 
of vaſt Conſequence. For it being permitted any 
Man, after the Determination of the Magiſtrates, to 
appeal to the People, hence it came to paſs, that 


Cauſes of the greateſt weight and moment were 


brought before them. And as they were not always 
on the right Side, for this Reaſon, Anacharſis, whom 
the Fame of the Grecian Sages had drawn from the 
extreme Parts of Scythia, told Solon, He wonder'd t; 
fee Wiſe Men propoſe Cauſes, and Fools determine them. 
This Philoſopher at another time was ſaying to him, 
That written Laws were like Cobwebs , they held faſt 


the Poor and Weak, but the Rich and Fer, eaſily 


broke through them. To which Solon reply'd, Both 


Parties will obey the Laws, ſo long as it is the Inter of 


neither to break them, To ſay the Truth, his chief 


Care was of the Commons But yet knowing the 


danger of committing things of the higheft Impor- 
tance to the giddy unthinking Multitude, he in- 
ſtituted the Great Council of Four Hundred, an hun- 
dred out of each Tribe; whoſe Buline(s it was, 
carefully to inſpect all Matters before they were 


brought into the General Aſſembly of the People. And 


as for the Court of Areopagus, he was ſo far from 
ſuppreſſing it, that he gave the Members a more ex- 
tenſive Juriſdiction; making theſe two Councils the 
Anchors of the Commonwealth, whereby it would be 
leſs liable to be toſs'd by Tumults, and become a 
Prey to ſuch as had Knavery enough to deſign, and 
Cunning and Eloquence to entice the People to their 
own Deſtruction. We muſt not omit another fz- 
mous Court call'd the Heliaſtic Council, from their 


ſitting open and expos'd to the Sun. It conſiſted of 


Judges choſen out of the Body of the People, 25 
0 
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fifty to two thouſand, according as the Exigency of 
the Cauſes requir'd, of which they determin'd ma- 
ny, and thoſe generally of the higheſt Conſequence. 

This was his Regulation of the principal Courts 


1- of Juſtice, with his Proviſions in general for the State. 

e And as for particular Inſtitutions, he firſt repeal'd His other 
ly all Draco's Laws, except thoſe concerning Murder, Miſcellany 
0 and preſcrib'd others better ſuited to the Nature 91 


at Offences. He provided particularly againſt Idle- 
re neſs; infomuch that a Son was not oblig'd to main- 


ys PE tain his Father, if he had not brought him up to 
m {RX ſome Trade. He firſt gave leave to make Wills, 
ne whereas before, the neareſt of. Kin inherited of 


6 courſe: But by this he inſinuated, that Friendſhip 
n. and Affection were ſtronger Ties than Blood. He 
n, KS ordain'd, that Women ſhould have no Portions, 
„which he thought ſerv'd only to make them a Prey, 
and deftroy'd the Ends of Marriage. In the caſe of 
an Heireſs, he oblig'd him who had marry'd her, to 
uſe her as his Wife, at leaſt three times a Month; 
and if he prov'd inſufficient, ſhe might lie with his 
neareſt Kinſman : In other caſes, any one might kill 
an Adulterer, if he was taken in the Act. Common 
mercenary Proſtitutes were in a great meaſure al- 
low'd of, for the ſatisfying of Luſt; but they were 
not to keep company with modeſt Women, and, as 
a Badge of Diſtinction, wore flower'd Garments; 
neither were the Men, who were notorious for fre- 
quenting their Company, allow'd to ſpeak in pub- 
lick. He who forc'd a Free-Woman, was fin'd a 
hundred Drachms : But this Lawgiver was fo indul- 
gent in the Uſe of Boys, that he debarr'd only the 
Slaves from it, as too great a Privilege. He admit- 
ted none into any part of the Magiſtracy under thir- 
ty Years of Age; and when they were enter'd, was 
more particularly ſevere in puniſhing their Failings ; 
inſomuch that it was Death to an Arch» to be taken 
drunk. *Tis obſervable he made no Law agairft Par- 
ricide, as not imagining any would be guiliy of it. 


"Theſe 
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Theſe were the chief of his Ordinances, and many 
more might be mention'd ; of which one is very re- 
markable, that he branded thoſe with Infamy, who 
ſtood neuter in a Sedition; as not thinking they could 
ever make good Citizens, who expreſs'd no Fellow: 
feeling for their Country. He alſo reform'd the Ca- 
lendar, reducing the Year into ſuch a Form, as was 
moſt agreeable to the Motion of the Sun. Having 
compleated the Body of the Laws themſelves, he 
took due care for the Execution of them that the 
Citizens might not pretend Ignorance in what they 
were to do, or to avoid. To this end, Tranſcripts 
of them were publickly expos'd in the City for every 
one to peruſe; at leaſt ſo that any one might have 
recourſe to them upon occaſion : And it was the Bu- 
ſineſs of the Theſmothetæ to reviſe them carefully, 
and repeat them diftinftly once a Year. For the 
further Information of the People, when they were 
ſummon'd to the General Aſſembly, they had notice 
given 'em of the ſubject Matter of the Debate, and 
time to prepare themſelves accordingly. S9lon's laſt 
Care was to perpetuate his Laws: And left, through 
the Connivance of the Magiftrates, they ſhould in 
time be neglected, like thoſe of his Predeceſſor, he 
caus'd the Senate to take a ſolemn Oath to obſerve 
them; and every one of the The/mothete vow'd, that 
if he violated any of them, he would dedicate a gol- 
den Statue of equal weight with himſelf to the Del 
phian Apollo: The People he alſo oblig'd to obſerve 
'em a hundred Years. 

Thus he finiſh'd his new Settlement; wherein his 
chief Aim was to poiſe one part of the State. with 
the other: So that what the Commons wanted in 
Wealth and Honour, was ſufficiently made up to 
them in their Share of the Government. This was 
reducing things, as near as he could, to an exact E- 
quality: And indeed it was no eaſy Taſk to find out 
a Cure for ſuch a Complication of Diſtempers, vw 
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= the Weakneſs of thoſe he had to do with, would 
= hardly permit him to make uſe of ſuitable Remedies. 


* — 52 
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mm And therefore when one aſk'd him, if he had pre- 1 
1d ſcrib'd good Laws to the Athenians, Yes, ſays he, 1 
W. as good as they are capable of receiving. Since there- | 
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fore they would admit of no Government but a De- 
as mmocracy, he form'd his Laws according to that Mo- 
FX del. It did not indeed come up to that of Sparta 
5 Haid down by Lycurgus; and the Difference is eaſily 
he accounted for, from the Temper of the Athenians, 
ey which was too delicate and capricious to be brought 1 
do thoſe grave and regular Auſterities; and without 1 
ry == conſidering the great Sway the People bore in the bl. 
e Execution of the Laws, themſelves were more nu- 
EZ merous and confus'd, and could not therefore be fo 
religiouſly obſerv'd, as they were at Sparta, Yet 
ſuch this Eſtabliſhment was, as reſtor'd the Love of 
Labour and Huſbandry, made way for Commerce, 
pat the Athenians into a condition of being rich at 
ome, and powerful abroad, and with the Rules of 
Juſtice, Order, and Diſcipline, ſerv'd to tame and 
_ poliſh a People bred up in Liberty, and perſuaded 
that Force and Violence were the only Preſervatives 
againſt Oppreſſion. 88 
This new Conſtitution, tho' generally well re- 
ceiv'd, yet was not free from Cenſure: And there- 
fore Solon, to prevent all cavilling and tampering 
with him about his Laws, got leave to travel for ten 
Years, in hopes they would in that time be eſtabliſh'd 
by Cuſtom. But whilſt he was abroad taking a Sur- 
vey of Zgypt, Cyprus, and Lydia, Athens was again 
embroil'd by the old Faction of the three contending 
Parties about the Form of the Commonwealth, The 
poorer Sort inclining moſt to a Democracy, were head- __ 
ed by Ffftratus, deſcended from King Codrus, andPiggratus, 
by the Mother's Side related to Solon; a Man made 
up of Deſign and Artifice, yet ſeemingly open, 
tractable, and without Paſſion. He profeſs d nothing 
ſo much as a Deſire of Equality, and Averſion to 
Vo. I. Change; 
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Change ; and manag'd the Diſguiſe with ſomething 


ſo modeſt and affable in his Behaviour, and ſuch a 


ſoft and voluble Tongue, that it was not eaſy to reſiſt 
the Appearance of ſo much Merit. Nor indeed did 
any body ſuſpe& him but Solon, who being return'd, 


ſoon perceiv'd he was ſetting up for himſelf, and en- 


deavour'd to take him off firſt by fair means, often 
declaring both to himſelf and others, That if it were 
not for hs Deſire of Rule, he knew no body better form'd 


for a good Man and a jo Citizen. But Pififtratus 
reſolv'd to make uſe © 


the good Opinion of thoſe 
who had thrown themſelves upon his Protection; 
and having wounded himſelf, went in his Chariot in- 


to the Market-place, where he complain'd of having 


been barbarouſly aſſaulted for his good Intentions to 


the Publick ; and demanded a guard might be aſſign'd 


him for the Defence of his Perſon. Solon, upon this 
Exploit, compar'd him to Ulyſſes in Homer, but told 
him, He did not act the Part right; for his Deſign, 
ſays he, in cutting himſelf, was to decerve his Enemies, 
but Yours is againſt your Fellow-Citizens, He alſo up- 
braided the People with their Stupidity, telling them, 
T bat for his own Part, he had Wit enough to ſee through 
this Deſign, and Courage enough to oppoſe it. But H- 


ſiſtratus his Party prevail'd; and having obtain'd a 
Guard of fifty Men, he inſenſibly increas'd the Num- 


ber, till, by their Aſſiſtance, he poſſeſs'd himſelf of 
the Caſtle, and, with that, of the Sovereignty. 


This gave a general Alarm, and Solon was not 


wanting in his repeated Efforts to the People, telling 


'em, They might with more Eaſe indeed have cruſb d 


the Tyranny in the Bud; but that it would be more glo- 


rious now to pluck it up by the Roots. But the Surpriſe 


ſtruck ſuch a Damp into their Spirits, that no body 
offer'd to back his Remonſtrances. On the contrary, 
they aſk'd him, To what he himſelf truſted, that be 
ventur'd to ſpeak ſo boldly? To whom he reply'd, 


he 
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he retir'd, ſaying, He had at leaſt the Satisfaction of 
having diſcharged his Duty to his Country, and the | 
Laws. Soon after, that he might not ſeem to coun- 
tenance this Change, he quitted Athens; and tho' 
= Piſitratus importun'd him to return, he choſe rather 
== to ſpend the Remainder of his Life in Lydia, Cilicia 
and Cyprus. In the former of theſe Places he had 


; the famous Conference with Cr@/us about Happineſs ; 
the Reſult of which was, That no Man could be ac- 
4 counted happy before he dy'd. Craſus, who had in- 


EZ vited him to admire the Pomp and Grandeur of his 
' EX Court, diſmiſs'd him with a Contempt of his Igno- 
EZ rance, or ill Manners: But being afterwards taken 
Priſoner by Cyrus, and order'd to be burnt alive, he 

== cry'd out thrice upon Solon; of which Cyrus demand- 
ing the Reaſon, Caſus told him all that had formerly 
1 BZ paſs'd between em, and that now he found his 

Words verify'd. Cyrus was ſo affected with the Re- 


. lation, that he not only ſet him at Liberty, but con- 

, tracted a Friendſhip with him much to the Honour 

N of Solon, who by this means had preſerv'd one King, 

5 and at the ſame time reform'd another. In Glicia 

5 he founded a City call d from himſelf Soleis, and 

: planted in 1t fome Athenians, whoſe Language being 

2 corrupted by that of the Country, they were ſaid to 

| Sglaciſe. Soon after he dy'd in Cyprus about the fifty Solon' 
fifth Olympiad, the eightieth Year of his Age, and Death. 

5 the ſecond of Pifratus's Government. Beſides the %% Cha. 

. Wiſdom and Integrity of this great Man, which have, ager. 

; appear'd through the whole courſe of his Laws and 


Adminiſtration, he was maſter of many other di- 
ſtinguiſhing Qualities. He had fo good a Genius for 
Rhetorick, that from him Cicero dates the Riſe of 
Eloquence in Athens. He alſo made ſeveral ſucceſs- 
ful Attempts in Poetry; and Plato ſays, it was only 
for want of due Application, that he did not come 
to diſpute the Prize with Homer himſelf. But his 
moſt ſhining Talent was the Study of Politicks, and 
Morality; wherein he ſucceeded fo well, as to ob- 
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tain one of the firſt Places among the Sages of An. 


The Seven 
Wiſe Men 


tiquity. 
We muſt not diſmiſs his Character, without men- 
tioning ſeveral of his Contemporaries, who by dif- 


playing a Fund of Reaſon, and good Senſe, laid the 


Foundation of thoſe Improvements, which afterwards 


made Greece the Metropolis of Science and Philoſophy. 


Thele were the Seven Wiſe Men properly fo call'd; 
which Attribute was given to them in the third Year 
of the forty ninth Olympiad. Their Names were 
Thales, Piltacus, Bias, Solon, Cleobulus, Myſon, and 
Chilon. As moſt of them had a Share in the Go- 
vernment of Cities and Commonwealths, they di- 
rected the Tenor of their Precepts to the good E- 
ſtabliſhment of the ſeveral Societies they liv'd in. 
Theſe they endeavour'd to inculcate by ſhort and 
comprehenſive Sentences, which were only general 
Maxims of Civil Prudence, and Morality, without 
Order or Connexion, concerning natural Juſtice and 
Honeſty, Piety to Friends and Relations, Zeal for 


the Publick, and other common Offices of Life. 


Out of this looſe Collection, each of them aſſum'd to 
himſelf ſome one Sentence more remarkably expreſ- 
five, in the nature of a Motto. But the firſt of the 
Seven had more refin'd Notions than the reſt, carry- 


ing his Thoughts from matters of immediate Uſe and 
Practice, to Speculation. 


The Birth And here it may be requiſite to make a more ſtrict 
„ ae into the Birth of Philo/ophy, which is cer- 


tainly to be dated ſrom this Period of Time, and is 


almoſt univerſally aſſign'd to Greece. Not but that 


ſome Parts of it were of a more early and foreign 
Extraction, being chiefly ſuch as ow'd their Original 
to Chance, or Neceſſity. Thus the Agyptians form'd 
the Principles of Geometry from the Diviſion of their 
Harveſts, when their Land-marks had been ſwept 
away by the Inundation of the Nile, The Aſſyrian, 
from the advantage of an open Champaign Country; 
a clear Sky, and abundance of Leiſure, naturally be- 
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took themſelves to the Contemplation of the Stars, 
and from thence laid the Foundation of Afronomy : 
Among them, the Chaldzans refin'd upon theſe Spe- 
culations, and improv'd them into Notions of Aſtro- 
logy. And the Phænicians drew a further more cer- 


tain and beneficial Uſe from them in reſpect of their 


Navigation; wherein they ſucceeded ſo well, that 
they were the firſt who found out, that there was a 


fixt Point towards the Pole, by which Pilots _ 


ſteer with Safety. The moſt general and extenſive 
Parts of Learning the Agyptians laid claim to: Tho 
we have nothing certain of the firſt Planters of Civi- 
lity among them, eſpecially before their famous Her- 


_ mes Triſmegiſtus ; and even of him, thoſe Remains 
which are ſtill extant, are look'd upon as a ſuppoſiti- 
tious Mixture of Ægyptian, Platonick, and Chriſtian 


Doctrine. It ſeems probable, that they deriv'd a 
conſiderable Share of their Knowledge from their 
long and free Intercourſe with the firſt People, the 


Jews, For beſides the time of their Captivity among 


them, Agypt was excepted from that general Ab- 
horrence which they were commanded to expreſs for 
But whatever Foundati- 
on they had laid of the Arts and Sciences, it is cer- 
tain they did not make a ſuitable Progreſs in them. 
For as they were a People groſly ſuperſtitious, the 
Prieſts taking advantage of their Weakneſs, work'd 
up their Obſervations on Nature into a ſort of Theo- 
logy ; and by veiling them under Symbols and Hiero- 


glyphicks, from the Apprehenſions of the Vulgar, 


turn'd every thing into Myſtery and Religion, They 
had their Deſign, which was to beget a Reverence in 
the People's Hearts towards themſelves: But this 
ſecret Management was far from making any real 
Advancement in Philoſophy, It ſerv'd however to 


give them a mighty Reputation in the World; which 

put the Grecians, who were of a very active and in- 

quiſitive Temper, upon diving into their Myſteries. 

With this Deſign they made ſeveral Voyages to them; 
Tp K 3 
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and notwithſtanding this Zgyptian Darkneſs, made 
ſome Diſcoveries which they carry'd home with them, 
and which ſerv'd as the Groundwork for an ample 
Superſtructure. Government being the principal 
care of all Nations, Solon, Lycurgus, and others, 
bent their Studies this way, and made no further uſe 
of their Travels, than to enrich their Schemes with 
Laws and State Policies, Others, who were leſs en- 
gag'd in State-Affairs, turn'd their Thoughts upon 
more ſubtle and refin'd Speculations concerning Na- 
ture and the Works of Providence. The firſt who 


made any ſucceſsful Attempts this way, at leaſt the 


firſt we have any certain Account of was Thales, 
who was born in the thirty fifth Olympiad, and was 
thought to be originally a Phænician, but living at 


Miletus of Ionia, was call'd the Miletian. He intro- 


duc'd into Greece the Elements of Geometry and Aſtro- 
nomy; and form'd ſeveral plauſible Notions of the 
Theory of the Univer/e, which he conceiy'd to be a- 
nimated by a Supreme Being, as the Soul of it, and 
the Author of all natural Motion. He had alſo ſome 
faint Idea of the Immortality of the Soul. To him 
is aſcrib'd the Invention of taking the Height of the 
Pyranuds by their Shadows, He divided the Celeſti- 
al Sphere into five Circles : He firſt obſerv'd the Sol- 
ſtices and Æquinoxes; and diſcover'd the Reaſon of 
Eclipſes, which before were look'd upon as ſuperna- 
tural Preſages of ſome publick Calamity; and the 
common People had, for ſeveral Ages after, the ſame 
{ſuperſtitious Notions concerning them. His particu- 
lar Tenet was, that Water is the firſt Principle of 
all natural Bodies. Having enrich'd his Country 
with Treaſures of this kind, he paſs'd for the Origi- 
nal Founder of Philoſophy; and died about ninety 
Years old, as he was ſitting a Spectator at the Olym- 
Pick Games. His Doctrine was ſoon propagated by 
Anaxtmander and Anaximenes both Mileſians, and his 
Scholars; the former of which made ſuch — 

able 
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able Improvements, that he is reckon'd the more 


immediate Founder of the Tonick Sect. In oppoſition 
to his Maſter's Opinion concerning Water, he made 


Infinity the Univer/al Principle. He diſtinguiſh'd the | 


four Elements, diſcover'd the Obliquity of the Zo- 
diack, and form'd the firſt Draught of a general 
Syſtem, by placing the Earth in the Centre of the 
Univerſe. Theſe were the Steps theſe firſt Heroes 
made in Philoſophy : And tho' they did not arrive 
to any certain Knowledge, ſo as to take off that Veil, 
which was drawn over moſt of the Works of Pro- 
vidence: yet it redounds very much to their Glory 
that they trac'd out the Way ſo far, as to make 
them the Subject of a more ſevere and accurate In- 


quiry. | 


But the nick Philoſophy was ſoon eclips'd by a- 


nother Sect of a much greater Extent and Duration, 
Which was call'd the Lalick, and eſtabliſh'd in the 
| Perſon of Pythagoras Of whom we may give ſomePythago- 
general Account, without entering upon the many ras. 


Contradictions and Abſurdities which have ſully'd 
both the Life and Doctrine of this great Man. He 
was born at Samos towards the forty-ſeventh Olyme 
Piad. He ſtudy'd firſt under Hermodamas a Gram- 
marian, and then improv'd himſelf under Pherecydes 
of Syrus one of the Cyclades, a Man of great Repute 
for his Wiſdom, and the firſt, as Cicero ſays, who aſ- 
ſerted the Immortality of the Soul, He travell'd 
young into Zyyp:; where, being well recommended 
by Plycrates, he found an eaſy Acceſs to the Prieſts: 
Tho”, as they were naturally Jealous, and Uncom- 
municative, they enjoin'd him all the Auſterities of 
their Order, in hopes to deter him from penetrating 
too far into their Myſteries. But his Curioſity carry'd 
him through the ſtricteſt Courſe of Probation : and 
having in five and twenty Years enrich'd himſelf with 
great Variety of Learning, he return'd home. 
Where being under ſome Apprehenſions from the 
Tyranny eſtabliſh'd at Samos, he remov'd firſt to 
K 4 Peloponneſus, 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book l. 
Feloponneſus, and from thence to Crotona in Italy, 
where he ſpent the Reſidue of his Life; and was at 
laſt either kill'd, or ſtarv'd to Death by means of a 
Tumult rais'd by one Cylon, becauſe Pythagoras find- 
ing him to be a profligate young Man, would not 
admit him into his School. The Inhabitants of Co- 
tona had formerly by their Induſtry and Courage 
gain'd ſuch a Reputation, that it was ſaid proverbially 
of them, T he laſt of the Crotoniates is the firſt of the 
Grecians. But having ſuffer'd a great Loſs in a Bat- 
_ tle with the Locrians, they were ſunk into a State of 
Sloth and Effeminacy at the time when Pythagoras 
ſettled among them. Who thinking it a Taſk wor- 
thy his Care, to reſtore them to a Senſe of their for- 
mer Merit, exerted himſelf in the Nature of a Law- 
giver, and preſerib'd to them ſuch convincing Rules 
of Religion, Juſtice, Temperance, and other Vir- 
ues, that they eaſily aſſented to every thing he ſaid, 
and the Magiſtrates themſelves courted him to ac- 
cept a Share in the Adminiſtration. After this Re- 
formation of their Manners, he began to make open 
Profeſſion of his Wiſdom, in order to eſtabliſh his 
Sect. But thinking the Title of Z/7/e, which his 

Predeceſſors had aſſum'd to themſelves, too arrogant, 

he modeſtly declin'd it, and was the firſt that call'd 

himſelf a Philgſopher, or Lover of Wiſdom. He en- 

Join'd his Scholars Silence for five Years, to make 
himſelf heard with more Attention and Reſpect. 
He had learn'd in Ægypt to give to all his Inſtructi- 

ons an Air of Gravity and 'Myſtery : Yet to avoid 
being too Enigmatical, he choſe to deliver moſt of 

them in Symbols: which under a Senſe that was plain 
and ſimple, including another that was wholly figu- 
rative, he endeavour'd by them, neither to divulge 
his Doctrine, nor to conceal it; for theſe ſhort Ex- 
preſſions held a middle Place between the Hierogh- 
Phick, and the common way of Diſcourſe, and were 
therefore thought moſt proper for his Deſign, which 
was to diſcloſe the Truth without profaning it. His 
| common 
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common Method of teaching, was by Geometry, | 
Numbers, and Mufick;, by the firſt of which he ex- 
plain'd material and ſenſible things, and by the two 
latter, intellectual. Not that he fancy'd there was 
any intrinſick Virtue in Numbers, but that theſe juſt 
FX Proportions, as they ſerv'd to divide and explain 
things, ſo they made his Doctrine appear more pro- 
1 FX found than really it was. As to his Theclogy, he was 
the firſt who brought into Greece the true Name of 
God, which he communicated to his Diſciples under 


f IX the Name of Quaternion, or Number of Four For 
; = the Quaternion of Pythagoras is allow'd to be the in- 
- RX wvrterable Name, or the Jehovah of the Hebrews, He 
Had alfo been brought up in a Belief of the Soul's 
. KT Immortality : But becauſe he could not conceive how 
sit ſhould exiſt after its Separation from the Body, 
this put him upon eſtabliſhing his Opinion of the 
„ Metemp/ychoſis, or Tranſmigration of Souls; and 
- 7 for this reaſon he forbad the eating of Fleſh, or u- 


- KK {ing it in Sacrifices. He was the firſt who taught 
the Principles of Phyficks : And tho' we cannot ex- 
s 7 pect from him any compleat Syſtem, yet there was 
s in the whole Courſe of his Inquiries ſomething more 


L ſolid and regular than what had hitherto been de- 
] liver'd. From hence it was, that his Se& ſoon ar- 
x riv'd to be the only one of a fix'd Reputation; and 
c out of it came all the Philoſophers, who flouriſh'd for 
. the Space of near four hundred Years, and who 
as were divided into ſo many different Se&s. 

'S But to return to Athens, Pifitratus did not enjoy 
A his Uſurpation much above three Years, before he 
1 was diſplac'd by Megacles, and Lycurgus, the Heads 
g of the two other Factions; who alſo in five Vears 
, more were a Means of his Reftitution. For not a- 
. greeing among themſelves, Mezacles promis'd to re- 
- ſtore him upon condition he would marry his Daugh- 
e ter. With this Deſign, they dreſs'd up Phya, a tall 
; Woman, in Armour, to counterfeit Minerv:, and 
8 putting her in a Chariot, ſent to prepare the Citizens 
1 for 
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for her Reception, telling them, the Goddeſs was 
come in Perſon in behalf of Piffratus: Which being 


acted with wonderful Aſſurance, ſucceeded ſo wel, 


that they immediately ador'd the Deity, and rein- 
ſtated her Favourite. In about ten Years Mepacl:; 


reviv'd the Quarrel, upon a Pretence that Piiftratu; 


ſlighted his Daughter, and having marry'd her only 
to regain the Sovereignty, did not uſe her as his 


Wife. He being inform'd of the Deſigns againſt 


him, retir'd voluntarily into Eretria, a City of Eu. 
bea : And after ten Years more having form'd an 
Alliance with the Argives and Thebans, got Marathon 
a Town of Attica into his Hands. From thence he 
march'd againſt Athens, routed thoſe who came out 


againſt him, and, that they ſhould not rally, ſent 


Piſiſtratus 
his Death. 
A. M. 
3476. 
Olymp. 
03.1. 


And Cha- 
rater. 


'em word, They had nothing to fear from him, if they 
would go home, and be quiet. By this means he got 
poſſeſſion the third time, and eſtabliſh'd himſelf by 
his Money and Allies, and by keeping his Enemies 
Sons as Hoſtages till his Death, which happen'd not 
long after. During the whole courſe of his Reign, 
which was thirty three Years, including the ſixteen 
of his Exile, he demean'd himſelf with fuch Mode- 
ration and Juſtice, as might have put lawful Sove- 
vereigns to the bluſh. Of which we have an Inſtance 
in Plutarch, that being accus'd of a Murder, tho' it 
was in the time of his Tyranny, he went to plead his 
Cauſe before the Areopagites; but his Accuſer did not 


appear. He not only carry'd it fair with S, but 


paid a ſort of Reverence to his Perſon, and his Laws; 
to which he made ſome few Additions, by providing 
for the Maintenance of maim'd Soldiers, to oblige 
the Army, and ordering the Country to be kept in 
good Tillage. The Pretence of this laſt, was to 
prevent Idleneſs, and promote Huſhandry ; but the 
real Deſign was to diſperſe the People, as the ſureſt 
Method to take away all occaſion of plotting and 
caballing, and to ſupport a precarious Government. 
Beſides his natural Talent for Oratory, he had more 

acquir'd 


My” 
> x8 


55 
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1 acquir'd Learning, than was generally to be met with 
mn thoſe Times; and expreſs d a particular Eſteem 
of it, by erecting the firſt publick Library. He was 
= certainly Maſter of many excellent Qualities; and 
© perverted them no further, than as they ſtood in 
competition with Empire. So that the People had 
nothing to object againſt him, but his having a Pow- 
er greater than the Laws; and by his not exerting 
that Power, when it was in his Hands, he almoſt 
= conquer'd the Averſion the Athenians had conceiv d 
for the Royalty. Upon theſe Accounts he was de- 
ſervedly oppos'd to other Tyrants and Ulſurpers : 
And Cicero thought it no Reflexion upon Julius Czfar, 
co call him The Piſiſtratus of Rome. In another 
Place, doubting with himſelf how that Emperor 
== would uſe his good Fortune after the Battle of Phar- 
== /ala, Ye are uncertain, yet, ſays he to his Friend 
Atticus, whether the Fate of Rome will have it, that 
BE we groan under a Phalaris, or enjoy ourſelves under a 
= Piliftratus | 
5 He left his three Sons, Hippias, Hipparchus, and 
Tpeſſalus, in joint Poſſeſſion of the Government, the ſu- 


e preme Authority being lodg'd in Hippias as the eldeſt. 
e- Theſjalus is repreſented as bold and headſtrong: Tho' 


Diodorus makes him the moſt deſerving of the three; 
and ſays, he ingratiated himſelf with the People, by 
quitting his Share in the Tyranny. But the Ac- 
counts of the two former being more clear, and full, 


It we mult confine ourſelves to their Story. They con- 
; tinu'd the Laws and Magiſtrates as they found 
g them; adorn'd the City; and exacted only the twen- 


a 


tieth part of the publick Revenue: They agreed fo 
well among themſelves, and purſu'd their Father's 
Methods fo ſucceſsfully, that Athens had ſtill nothing 
but the Name of Tyranny to complain of. 

Here we muſt leave them in the quiet Poſſeſſion Account of 
of Athens, to take a view of another Tyranny e- Samos an- 
rected about the ſame time in Samos. The Govern- Poly- 


crates. 
ment 


—_ = 0 


1 


g The Grecian Hiſtory. Book 1. 
ment of this Iſland had hitherto been in the hand 
of the People: Herodotus indeed mentions a former 
King under the Name of Amphicrates, but without | 
the time or other Circumſtances of his Reign; and 
therefore we may look upon Polycrates as the firſt, 
of whom we have any certain Account. He having 
uſurp'd the Government, at firſt divided it with his 
two Brothers ; 'till having murder'd one, and baniſh'd 
the other, he became abſolute, and eſtabliſh'd him- 
ſelf by an Alliance with Zzyp:. It was a Maxim 
with him, That he gratify'd his Friend more by reſtoring 
what he had taken, than if he had never taken an 
thing from him. Wherefore having made himſelf 
Malter of a Fleet of an hundred Sail, he haraſs'd all 
the Country about him; made his Name formidable 
both in Europe and Aſia; and had ſuch an incredible 
Glut of Good-fortune to encourage his Attempts, 
that from oppreſſing his Subjects and Neighbours, 
he aſpir'd to the Sovereignty of Greece. In the mean 
while an exil'd Party of the Samians, tho' they were 
an Athenian Colony, addreſs'd themſelves to the La 
cedemonans for their Aſſiſtance. For Sparta by het 
ſtrict Diſcipline, and the late ſucceſsful Effects of it 
in the Meſſenian Wars, had ſo far got the ſtart of IN 
her Neighbours in military Glory, that the firſt Ap- 
plication of any State in Diſtreſs, was generally 
made to her. The Lacedæmonians gave them a {a 
tisfactory Anſwer, as thinking it neceſſary to ſtop the 
Tyrant's Progreſs: So that whatever ſpecious Pre- 
tences they form'd to palliate the Buſineſs, they fe- 
folv'd to proceed againſt him as a common Enemy. 
Accordingly they arriv'd at Samos with a great Fleet, 
and inveſted the City: But attempting to ſtorm it, 
were repuls'd with Loſs; and having lain forty Days 
before it, were forc'd to raiſe the Siege, and return 
home. Thoſe Samians, who were in the Conſpiracy, 
when they found they had miſcarry'd in this Enter- 
priſe, renr'd into Crete, and built Cydonia : but Poly 
crates was ſoon after betray'd into the Hands i 
the 


1 
8 


Chap. VI. De Grecian Hiflory. „ 
the Perfians, and nail'd to a Croſs. The Samians The Death 
were ſo remiſs in aſſerting their Freedom upon his Poly- 
Death, that they ſuffer'd him to be ſucceeded by his“ ANI. 
Secretary Mæandrius. He was forced to give way to 3481. 
Sylo/on, the Brother of Polycrates; who returning Olymp. 
from his Exile with a Body of Perfians, poſleſs'd him- + 5 
ſelf of the Iſland, and treated the Inhabitants with us $ylo- 
great Severity. Yet ſtill they admitted his Son ſon. 
Faces; and tho' they recover'd their Liberty, by the 
Expulſion of this latter, it was not owing ſo much to 
their own Endeavours, as to the Juncture of Affairs 
at that time, which wrought a general Change of | 
Government throughout all the Cities of Tonia. Not- ThePlatz- 
withſlanding the ill Succeſs of the Lacedemonians a- ans Alli- 
gainſt Samos, they were ſtill importun'd and courted Sper 
And the Plateans were the next, who implor'd their , M. 
Protection againſt the continual Inſults of their 3484. 
Neighbours the Thebans.” But they excus'd them-Olymp. 
ſelves, as lying at too great a Diſtance to relieve em, 65. l. 
and referr'd them to the Athenians Who accordingly 
enter'd into a ſtrict Alliance with them; which for 
many Years after prov'd a great Eye-ſore to the The- 
bans, and their Confederates. | ED 
But to return to Athens, this Harmony in the 

State, after it had laſted about fourteen Years from 

the Death of Yiſiſtratus, was deſtroy'd by an Acci- 

dent, which befel Hipparchus. He was a Man of 
Wiſdom and Learning, but being naturally amorous, 

fell in Love with a young Man call'd Harmodius; 

and finding after many Sollicitations he would not 
comply, to be reveng'd of him, offer'd Violence to 

his Siſter. Harmodius acquainted his Friend Ariſto- 

giton with the whole Affair; who being alſo a paſſi- 

onate Admirer of him, they form'd a Conſpiracy 
_ againſt Hipparchus, and the Tyranny. They fix'd 

the Execution of their Deſigns upon the Feaſt of 
Panathenæa, becauſe at that time they might go 
arm'd without Suſpicion ; and taking their Opportu- 
nity, ruſh'd in upon him, and ſtabb'd him, but were Hippar 


themſelves chus kills 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book |, 
themſelves alſo ſlain in the Tumult. Hippias, to 
prevent further Diſorders, . got all thoſe diſarm'd 
whom he could any way ſuſpe& as Accomplices in 
the Enterpriſe; and tho' he was ſufficiently exaſpe- 
rated at his Brother's Death, he did not think this a 
proper time to reſent it. But not knowing how far 
this Accident might contribute to the Subverſion of 
the Tyranny, he thought it neceſſary to ſtrike a Ter: 
ror into his Subjects, before they had gain'd too far 
upon him. So that from that time he became cruel 
and imperious, and endeavour'd to eſtabliſh himſelf, 


by Meaſures quite contrary to thoſe he had hitherto 
purſued. . 


But the Athenians being more thoroughly rous'd by 
this violent Proceeding, thought it time to throw off 
the Yoke, when they felt the weight of it. The 
chief who ſtirr'd in it were the Alcmeomdr, a part 
of Megacles's Faction, deſcended from Neſtor by 
Al:meon, and driven out of Meſſenia by the Herach- 
de. They diſtruſting their own Strength, corrupted 
the Pythia to engage the Lacedemomans in their Quar- 
rel: ſo that whatever Buſineſs the Spartans conſulted 


about at Delphi, the Oracle conſtantly hr qurhs to 
1 


them the ſetting Athens at liberty. By which repeat- 
cd Advice, they were forc'd to undertake it as a 
point of Religion ; and accordingly ſent an Army 
under the Command of Anchimolius. The Piſiſtrati- 
de having notice of it, procur'd a thouſand Horſe 
out of Theſſaly; who falling in upon the Sparta 


Camp, flew the General, with many others, and 


beat the reſt to their Ships. The Lacedemonians 
afterwards ſent another Army by Land under Cleome- 
nes the Son of Anaxandridei, who engaging with the 
Thelſalian Horſe, kill'd about forty, and put the reſt 
to flight. After which the Pr/ftratide retir'd into 
the City, and order'd their Children to be convey'd 
away privately : But the Spartans happening to in— 
tercept them, would accept of no other Ranſom, 
than that their Parents ſhould within five Days leave 

Atica : 
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== Chap. VI. The Grecian Hiſtory. 143 
Attica: Which accordingly they did; and Hippias Hippias 
BZ went immediately to Lamp/acus, (whoſe Prince had 1 
BZ marry'd his Daughter) having not poſſeſs' d the Ty- 2403. 
ranny above four Years after his Brother's Death. Ojymp. 
*X Thus was Athens reinſtated with a full Appearance 67. 3. 
of Liberty, after an Interruption of one and fifty 
t Years; thirty five of which Hſiſtratus and his Sons 
EZ were actually in poſſeſſion of the Government. This 
Change was immediately owing to the Alemæonidæ; 
but Harmodius, and Ariſtogiton were fo far inſtru- 
f mental in it, that, becauſe they began the Attempt, 
EZ and fell a Sacrifice to the Cauſe, the Athenians erect- 
ed Statues to their Memory, with a Decree that their 
EZ Names ſhould never be given to any Slaves. They 
X öVS allo conſecrated a Lioneſs without a Tongue, in ho- 
nour of Lena, Ariftogiton's Miſtreſs ; who being put 
to the Torture by Hippias, to force her to a Diſco- 
very of the Plot, ſhe bit off her Tongue, and ſpit 
it in the Executioner's Face, that ſhe might not have 
it in her Power to confeſs. 5 


The End of the Firſt Book. 
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The Affairs of Greece, from the intire Subverſion of 
the Regal Power in Athens, to the End of th 
Peloponneſian Mar. „ 


Containing the Space of 105 Tears. 


6— — — 


HA 1 
From the Expulſion of Hippias to the Battle of Mi 


rathon. 
Containing the Space of 20 Years. 


RE E CE was no ſooner ſettled under het 
ſeveral new Forms of Government, but 
J the whole Power of Aſia threatned her 

with unavoidable Deſtruction. This was 
the famous Perſian War; wherein tho' Athens was 
principally concern'd, the other States were oblig d 
for their common Intereſt and Safety to unite as they 
did in the Trojan War: And as that firſt general Ex: 
pedition put an end to the Infancy of Greece, ſo did 
this to its Minority. But before we pals into Aſia we 
muſt take a View of Athens and Sparta, with the 


moſt remarkable Tranſactions that happen'd before 


the coming down of the Perſian, being chiefly ſucl 
as contributed towards it. 
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Chap. 1, The Grecian Hiſtory. 


The Regal Power was no ſooner aboliſh'd in 
Athens, but the People wreſted. too great a Share of 
the Government into their Hands: So that things 
were carry'd by Tumult and Faction; and they 
were ſeldom free from as great or worſe Diſorders 
than thoſe they complain'd of under their Kings. 


145 


The firſt Conteſt after the Expulſion of the Piſiſtra- Cliſthenes 
tide, was between Clifthenes and {/agoras, two prinz, ſago- 


cipal Men of the City, who were both graſping at the 
ſame Power which they had ſo lately been very in- 
ſtrumental in ſuppreſſing. Cl;fhenes finding his Par- 


ty too weak to carry it with a high Hand, fell in 


with the People, and from an Invader of their Liber- 


ties, ſet up for a Patriot. To this End he chang'd | 


the Names of the Tribes, increaſing the Number 
from four to ten; and added an hundred to the 


Council of four hundred, ordering fifty to be choſen 


annually out of each Tribe. 


But his moſt popular Act was the Offraciſm; which The Oftras 


by ſome is carry d as high as Theſeus, but more ge- . 


nerally granted to have been introduc'd about this 
time, and aſcrib'd to Cifthenes as the Author, who 


is alſo recorded as the firſt Example of his own Law. 
The manner of performing it was, that every Citizen, 


not under ſixty Years old, ſhould give in a Name 
written upon a Tile or Oyfterſhell, (from whence it had 
its Name) and he, upon whom the Majority fell, was 
pronounc'd baniſh'd for ten Years. The Pretence 


of this Inſtitution was not to puniſh thoſe as Offenders 
ho had deſerv'd well of the State, but only to blunt 


the Edge of Envy by removing the Object; and for 
this reaſon their Eſtates were preſerv'd intire for them 
till their Rerurn, But the real Deſign was to take off 
all ſuch as for Reputation, Quality, Riches, or Elo- 
quence, where eſteem'd above the common Level : 
Which was a barbarous Diſcouragement to all ſorts of 
Merit and Ambition, and yet judg'd neceſſary in a 
State where all were to be of equal Credit and 8 
rity. And therefore it obtain d not only in Athens, 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book II. 
but alſo in Argos, Megara, Miletus, and Svracy/e, tho 
under different Names, and with ſeveral Reſtrictions. 
The laſt who ſuffer'd this way was Hyrerbolus an idle 
raſcally Fellow, who made it his buſineſs to furniſh 
Scandal for the Stage, and was made uſe of by the 


People as a neceſſary Tool to aſperie Men of Intereſt 
and Reputation. It happen'd that Alcibiades, Nicias, 


and Pheax being of different Factions, and bearing a 
great Sway in the State, lay open to the Envy of the 
inferior Citizens; who therefore would have one of 


them banith'd. Which they having notice of, united 


their Parties and turn'd the Ofracym upon Hyperbo- 
lis, who had ſet the People againſt em. But this 


was thought ſuch a Contempt put upon the thing, 
that upon his Account it was laid aſide. 

[/agoras being by theſe Methods over-power'd at 
home, betook himſelf to Cleomenes the Spartan King, 


with whom he had contracted an Intimacy during the 


War with Hrippr:s. He eſpous'd his Quarrel, and 
having got Ch/thenes and the Heads of his Party ba- 
niſh'd the City, march'd thither with an Army, and 
expell'd ſeven hundred Families more, of thoſe who 
were likely to make head againſt him, but did it un- 
der a Pretence of their not having expiated the Death 
of Cylon. His next Attempt was to diſſolve the Se- 
nate, and commit the Adminiſtration to three hun- 
dred of {ſagoras's Faction: But this being ſtrongly 

oppos'd both by Senate and People, he Teiz'd the 
Caſtle, where he ſuffer'd himſelf for two Days to be 
beſieg d. On the third 1/agoras, and Cleomenes with 


his Spartans, had leave to depart ; but the Athenians, 


who had been atliſting in this Enterpriſe, were im- 
priſon'd and put to death. After which t henes, 


with the ſeven hundred Families, was recall'd ; who 


finding it not fake to make any further Attempts 


upon the Liberty of Athens, reſtor'd the Democracy, 
as ſettled by Son. 


The Athe- But the Athenians knowing how they had incens d 
nians ſeek the Lacedemontans, thought 1 it neceſſary to be upon 


their 


Chap. J. The Grecian Hiſtory. 


their Guard, and therefore ſent to enter into Alliance Alliance 


evith Per- 
with the Ferſian, who made that a Pretence to dea. __ 


mand of em Earth and Water, the uſual Tokens 0 
Homage and Subjection, by which was yielded up 
the Sovereignty and Propriety of all included in thoſe 


| f | Elements. The Ambaſſadors finding they would 


not treat with them upon any other Terms, conſent- 


ed to it, but were mightily blam'd at their Return, 


as having ated ſo much below the Dignity of the 


State: And indeed this ſervile Compliance may be 
cConſider'd as one remote Cauſe of the Perſian De/- 


cent. 3 5 
Cleomenes in the mean while was levying Forces to 

make another Attempt in behalf of //agoras; with 

which he march'd into Attica, having contracted with 


the Bæotians and Chalcidians of Eubæa, to ſecond his 


Attack in other Places at the ſame time. The Athe- 


= mans thus diſtreſs'd on all ſides, choſe firſt to meet 


the Peloponneſians lying in Eleuſis; and juſt as they 
were making up to them, the Corinthians mov'd with 
the Injuſtice of their Cauſe, drew off, and were ſe- 
conded by Demaratus the other Spartan King. The 
reſt following their Example, the whole Army was 


diſpers'd without any Action. But the Athenians 


reek d their Revenge upon the Bæotiaus, killing and 
taking many of them Priſoners; and paſſing over 
the ſame Day into Eubæa, did the like by the Chal- 
cidians. The Thebans in this Extremity contracted a 


League with /Zgina, a ſmall Iſland but very rich 


and powerful at Sea: It was withal a profeſs'd Enemy 
to Athens; and was ſo conveniently ſituated for an- 
noying her, that Pericles was wont to call it The Eye- 
ſore of the Pirzus. While the AÆginetans were infeſt- 
ing the Coaſts of Attica, the Lacedæmoniaus took 
this Opportunity to renew their Quarrel with the 
Athemans, whom, fince the Recovery of their Liber- 


ty had put them into a flouriſhing Condition, they 


began to look upon as Rivals. The beſt way of 
reducing them they thought would be to place a Ty- 
UE "+l N 
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148 The Gredian Hiſtory. Book 1. 
ant over them; and finding they could do no good 
with [/agoras, they ſent for Hippias, with a Deligh to 
reinſtate him : But debating the Matter among their 
Confederates, it was violently oppos'd, particularly 
by Syfirles a Corinthian, who inveighing againſt this 
and all other forts of Tyranny, nothing more was 
done in it. So that Hippias return'd into Aſia, and 
having got an Intereſt in the Perfian Court, made it 
his Buſineſs to incenſe them againſt 4hens, in hopes 
by their Aſſiſtance to be reſtor'd: And he ſo fat 
prevail'd, that when the Athenians ſent to vindicate 
their Proceedings, telling 'em, That Hippias, as being 
The an Exile, ought not to have any Cred t or Countenance 
Grounds of among them, the Anſwer they receiv'd, was, That if 
— erſian they would be ſafe they muſt admit Hippias. Athens 
* having ſo lately thrown off the Yoke, had too lively 
a Senſe of her paſt Calamities to accept the Condit 
on, and reſolv'd rather to ſuffer the laſt Extremity, 
than open her Gates agam to a Tyrant. Which 
Refuſal is to be conſider'd as a principal Circum- 

ſtance in the Quarrel between Greece and Per ſia. 
The Affairs But to ſet theſe Affairs in a clear Light, we muff 
of the Leſ. begin our Account of 'em in Ionia, where the War 
ler Aſia. was kindled, and from whence it ſpread in its Pro- 
greſs, and was never throughly extinguiſh'd, but in 
the intire Subverſion of the Perfian Monarchy. The 
Ionians with the Aolians, Carians, and others ſtretch- 
ing along the Sea-Coaſt of the Lower Aſia, came to 
form a very conſiderable Body of Men, and went 
under the general Name of the Afatick Grecians, be: 
ing govern'd chiefly by their own Laws, with a full 
Enjoyment of their Liberty, for about five hundred 
Years from their firſt ſettling in thoſe Parts. After 
which they were over-topp'd by the Growth of Lydia, 
and made tributary to Cre/us, who ſubdu'd them; 
till Lydia itſelf ſoon after falling into the Hands of 
the Perfians, they were alſo aſſign'd over with it as 4 
Part of the Lydian Territory, having Governors 
plac'd over their ſeveral Cities, whom they cells 
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Chap. I. The Grecian Hiſtory. | 
their Tyrants. But as an half-conquer'd People, 
they were ready upon all Occaſions to rebel, and 
made ſevera} unſucceſsful Struggles both in Cyrus's 
time, and after him: The /onzans particularly, who 


bore the [greateſt Sway among them, and made as 


remarkable a Figure as any of the Grecian Colonies, 
could not brook this being ſhifted about from one to 
another, and therefore let no Advantage flip which 
they could hope to improve into the Recovery of 
JJ | NG 
That which favour'd their Deſigns at this time 


| 1 Was an Expedition of Darius Hyſtaſpes the Fer ſian Darius his 


5 2 a . 2 Scythian 
King, againſt the Scythians In order to which he Se. 


had laid a Bridge over the fer, and tranſported a 
numerous Army, leaving the /onzans and their 
Neighbours at the Bridge, to ſecure his Retreat, and 


aſſiſt him with their Shipping. Whilſt Darius was 


advanc'd into the Country, the Jonians finding him 


and his whole Army at their Diſpoſal, fell into a 


Debate whether they ſhould execute their Charge, 
or, by breaking down the Bridge, leave them to the 
Fury of the Enemy. Beſides their own Inelinations 
for the latter, the S:ythians perſuaded em to return 
home; aſſuring them that Darius would never more 
be in a Capacity of doing 'em good or harm. But 


the chief Encourager of this Motion was the famous 


Miltiades an Athenian, deſcended from Codrus, whoſe 
Anceſtors had retir'd during the Tyranny of N 
tratus, and left him at this time in the Government 
of the Thracian Cherſoneſe. He repreſented the Ea- 


2 | lineſs and Conſequence of ſuch an Action, telling 


them, This was their time to free themſelves fi om the 
Perſian Yoke. And they had certainly follow'd his 
Advice, if Hiſtiæus, Tyrant of Miletus, a principal 
City of Ionia, had not ſtrongly oppos'd it, urging to 
the other Tyrants, That their Power was to2 precarious 
ta ſubſift of ſelf, unleſs ſupported by the King their 
Maſter ; and that therefore their Safety depended intire- 
ly upen bis. Which Argument ſway'd fo much with 
L3 them, 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book II. 


them, that the Project fell; and Darius being oblig'd 
to retire out of Scythia, they conducted him fafe into 
Aſia. Who, that he might make up in one Coun- 
try, the Loſſes he ſuſtain'd in another, left Megaby- 


zus in Europe with eighty thouſand Men to reduce 


Thrace, and other maritime Places; after which he 


thought Macedonia would fall of courſe. This Ge- 


neral ſoon executed the King's Order; and then diſ- 


patch'd ſeven principal Men of the Army to Amyntas; 


King of Macedonia, to demand Earth and Water. 
Who, doubting his own Strength, not only comply'd 


with their Demands, but gave 'em a ſplendid Enter- 


tainment, in the height of which, when they were 
heated with Wine, they defir'd Amyntas to crown ſo 
magnificent a Feaſt with the uſual Freedoms of Gal- 
lantry, and that, as an Earneſt of their being wel- 
come, the Wives and Daughters of the Macedoni- 
ans might be admitted into the Company. No ſooner 
were the Women come into the Room, but the Per- 


 ftans behay'd themſelves with great Immodeſty to- 


wards them: Upon which Alexander, Amyntas's Son, 
deſir'd his Father, in regard to his Age and Gravity, 


to retire, and leave him to keep them within bounds, 


or elſe to chaſtiſe their Inſolence. Accordingly he 
took the Women out of the Room, under pretence 


of dreſſing em up to appear more agreeable, and in 


their ſtead brought in the ſame number of young 
Men in female Apparel, with Daggers under their 
Clothes ; who watching their Opportumty, when the 
Strangers began to be free with them, ſtabb'd every 
Man of em, with their Retinue, Megabyzus hear- 
ing nothing of his Meſſengers, ſent Bubares with 
part of the Army, to make a ſtrict Inquiry into the 
Buſineſs: But he was taken off by Marriage with 
Alexander's Siſter, and fo the Matter ſell. The next 
Year Otanes being ſent as Succeſſor to Megabyzus, 
reduc'd the Cities Chalcedon and Byzantium, with the 
Ifland Lemucs, and other Places of leſs note. Darius 


himſelf 
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Chap. I. . The Grecian Hiſtory. 151 
himſelf was now retir'd to Su.], and with him Hiſti-Hiſtiæus. 
us; who being of a Working Head, and reſtleſs 
Spirit, and preſuming upon his Service at the Her, 
the King did not think it ſafe to leave him behind; 
and therefore took him by fair means, under a pre- 
tence of uſing him as his Counieilar and Companion. 
But Hiſtiæus ſaw too far into his Deſigns, to be eaſy 
under this Change, which he look'd upon but as a 
more ſpecious ſort of Impriſonment; and therefore 
made it his buſineſs to excite the Ionians to rebel, 
in hopes, that in regard to his Intereſt in that Coun- 
try, he ſhould be ſent to reduce them, and from 
thence pick out ſome Opportunity of ſetting up for 
himſelf. 
To this end, he ſent ſecret Inſtructions to Arifta- and Aris 
goras his Deputy at Miletus, who was ealily tempted ſtagoras 
to that which he was going to undertake of himſelf. 2%, 
For having propos'd to Darius the Conqueſt of the A. BI. 
Cyclades Iſlands in the Agean Sea, and miſcarry'd in 3502. 
his firſt Attempt upon Naæus, he thought of encou- Olymp. 
raging the Joniaus to revolt, as a means to ſecure his“. 3. 
Intereſt in thoſe Parts, and prevent his being call'd to 
account for Miſmanagement. His firſt Step was to 
abandon his own Tyranny; whereby having ſuffici- 
ently oblig'd the Mileſians, they aſſiſted him in pro- 
curing the ſame Liberty for the other Cities: By 
which plauſible Methods he ſoon had the whole 
Country at his Command. And to ſtrengthen him- 
ſelf by Sea, he ſurpris'd the Per/ian Fleet, of which 
he was lately Admiral in the Enterpriſe of Naxus. 
But not having any ſufficient Force to oppoſe to the 
whole Perfian Army, which he knew would ſoon be 
upon him, he went to Sparta; where he ſet forth the 
Riches of Aſia, with the Weakneſs of the Inhabitants, 
in hopes to engage Cleomenes to join with him in the 
Conqueſt of Perfia. But not prevailing, he went from 
thence to Athens, where he us'd the ſame Arguments, 
adding, that the Mileſians, as an Athenian Colony, 


might very reaſonably expect their Atliſtance. 
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The Athenians had at this time met with ſuch 
very rough Treatment from the Perſian in the Buſi- 
neſs of Hippias, that they readily embrac'd this Op- 

rtunity of ſhewing their Reſentment ; and accord- 
ingly mann'd out twenty Ships, to which the Exetri. 
ans of Eubæa added five more. Ariſtagoras, with 
theſe joint Forces, fell upon the Ferſian Frontiers, 
and ſurpris'd Sardis, the capital City of Lydia. Ar- 


 taphernes, who reſided here as Vice-Roy of Lydia 


and Jonia, was glad to fecure himſelf in the Caſtle, 
from whence he beheld the Citizens ſlaughter'd, and 


the Town in Flames. The Perfians and Lydians at 


laſt getting into a Body, charg'd the Enemy, and 
drove em to the Sea ſide, killing many in the Pur- 
ſuit, and forcing the reſt to ſhelter themſelves in 


_ Epheſus, and other neighbouring Cities, The Athe- 


mans could by no means be perſuaded to rally after 


this Defeat; ſo that what they had done, ſerv'd only 


to incenſe the Perfian, without any Honour or Ad- 


vantage to themſelves, But the Jonians, knowing 
they were gone too far to retreat, reſolv'd to puſh on 


Ariſtago- 
ras 775 


bl 


their Fortunes without them: And having taken 
Byzantium, with other Towns upon the Helleſpont, 
drew over Cyprus, with a great part of Carta, into 


their Alliance, But a ſudden Stop was put to their 


Progreſs by a ſharp Conflict at Cyprus, wherein the 
two Generals Artibius the Perfian, and Onefilas the 
Cyprian, who encourag'd the Revolt of that Ifland, 


were kill'd. By Sea the Ionians had ſome Advantage; 


but the Cyprians were fo intirely routed by Land, 
that they were forc'd again to ſubmit to the Nrſian 
Yoke in a Year after they had thrown it off. The 
Ionians, upon the ill Succeſs of this Battle, made to 
their 32 1 leaving the Per/ians in a condition to act 
offenſively : So that they eaſily reduc'd Caria, and 
moſt of the Towns upon the Helleſpont and Propontis, 
with Clazomenæ in Ionia, and Cumæ in Afolia. Where- 
upon Ariſtagoras fled to Thrace, and being oppos'd 
by the Inhabitants, was cut off with all his Forces. 

. Liſtiæus 
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Chap. I. The Grecian Hiftory. 

Hiſtiæus finding things grown to a head, thought 
it time to ſtir: And tho' Darius ſuſpected him, he 
ſtill carry'd it fair with him, and truſted him with a 
Commiſſion to go and pacify the Troubles in  /onza. 
But when he came to Sardis, Artaphernes could not 
forbear taxing him as the Incendiary, telling him 


plainly, That the Shoe which Ariſtagoras had put on, 


was of his making. So that finding himſelf detected, 
he knew not where to fix, but kept in continual 
Motion from one Place to another, in hopes to pick 
up Strength enough to carry on his Deſigns by open 
Force. But he who had acted on both Sides, was 
not eaſily truſted by either; neither would his own 
Friends the Mileſians admit him into their City, tho' 
they had at this time need enough of his Aſſiſtance. 


For the War being pretty well over in other Parts, 


was carry'd on with the greater Vigour in Jonza ; 


and the chief of the Perfian Forces were employ'd 


againſt Miletus. The Mileſians bad no Land Army 
to oppoſe them: But by the Aſſiſtance of their 


Neighbours, particularly the Chians, Leſbians and 


Samians, they furniſh'd out a fleet of between three 
and four hundred Sail. The Perfian Navy conſiſted 


chiefly of Phænicians, Cyprians, Agyptians and d- 


licians; and tho' they had the Superiority by almoſt 
double the number of Veſſels, they thought it more 
adviſeable to treat with the ſeveral Tyrants whom 
Ariſtagoras had depos'd, to draw off their Citizens, 
than to hazard an Engagement. While they were 


managing this Affair, the Samians concluded it would 
be to no purpoſe to incur the Anger of the Perfian, 
who, if he were defeated now, could ſoon ſend a Fleet 


five times as large; and therefore were the firſt who 


went off. The Confederacy being once broke, the 


Leſvians, with a great part of the Ionians, follow'd : 
So that the Chians alone ſtood to it, and were 
worſted. The Perſians having carry'd their Point at 


Sea, left the Mileſians nothing but their Walls to 


truſt to; and it was not long before the City was 


cloſely 
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Miletus cloſely block'd up, taken, and plunder'd, part of 
talen. the Citizens being flain, and the reſt carry'd Priſe- 
ners with their Wives and Children to Su/a. The 
Fate of this City did in a manner put an end to ” 
War. But Hiſtiæus, who only waited to form his 
Meaſures according to the Event of this Siege, by 
the help of ſome Leſbians, eaſily ſubdu'd Chios, which 
was juſt before drain'd and weaken'd : and having 
pick'd up more ſcatter'd Remains of the Tonzans 
and olians, paſs'd from thence into Myfia upon 
ſome greater Expedition. But falling in with Har. 
pagus, who lay there with a conſiderable Body of 
Perfians, loſt moſt of his Men, was himſelf taken 
Priſoner, and carry'd to Artaphernes, who immedi- 
ately nail'd him to a Croſs, and ſent his Head to 
Darius; who was ſo far from being pleas'd with the 
_ Preſent, that he gave it honourable Interment, and 
lamented him as one who had deſerv'd well of him, 
De Ioni- and his Country. Thus the /onzan Rebellion, which 
an Retel- had continu'd fix Years from its firſt breaking out 
reeds under Ariſtagoras, was, by the Death of Hiſtiæus, 
A.M. and the Fall of Miletus, intirely ſuppreſs'd. For 
3508. the Iſlands, and the Cities on the Continent fell in of 
Olymp. courſe, when there was no body left to head them: 
J': And this was the third time the /ontans were forc'd to 
undergo the Yoke, firſt under the Lydians, and twice 

under the Ferſians. > ed 
Darius, whilſt he was ſettling the Tribute, and 
ſecuring his Conqueſts, caſt his Thoughts upon Eu- 
rope, and made ſeveral Attempts on that ſide with 
various Succeſs : So that the End of this War was 
in effect but the Beginning of that long Train of 
Evils which he brought upon himſelf and his Suc- 
ceſlors. Two Years after the taking of Miletus, he 
| withdrew the Commiſſions of his late Captains, and 
Mardoni- ſent in their room Mardonius, who had marry'd his 
— = Daughter, with a good ſufficient fleet and Army. 
Genera, He went firſt into Ionia; where, to keep the Inha- 


bitants firm to the Perfian Intereſt, he diſſolv'd 1 
| tlle 


Chap. I. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
the Tyrannies, and reſtor'd the Democracy. His 

next Expedition was with his Fleet againſt Tha/ſus, 

a rich Iſland over-againſt Thrace, the Land Forces 

being employ'd at the ſame time m reducing the 

other Parts of Macedonia, which had not yet declar'd 

for his Maſter. Having been thus far ſucceſsful, he 
coaſted along by Mount Athos, where he met with His frait- 
ſuch a violent Storm, that he loſt three hundred of Expe- 
his Veſſels, and in em above twenty thouſand Men. in. 


It happen'd juſt after, that the Foot being quarter'd in 


Macedonia, the Brygi, a People of Thrace, fell upon 
them by Night, kill'd many, and wounded Mardoni- 
15s. And tho' he ſoon rally'd, and ſubdu'd 'em, he 
durſt not purſue his Conqueſts, but return'd home 


= with his ihatter'd Fleet, and the Remains of his 
= Army. | 


© Theſe Succeſſes did fo little anſwer the Loſs of ſo 


many Ships and Men, that they ſerv'd rather to in- 


cenſe, than ſatisfy Darius, and made him reſolve to 
ſend Force enough the next Year to do the Buſineſs 


effectually. He began now to declare himſelf obſti- 


nately bent upon the Conqueſt of Greece; to which The more 
Reſolution many Circumſtances concurr'd. Ever#medtate 
ſince the burning of Sardis, he had vow'd Revenge®” ounds of 


4 7 : the Perſi- 
upon the Athenians, and order'd one every time hean . 


ſat down to Table, to cry out, Sir, Remember the Athe- 


nanss He could much eaſier have pardon'd the 
ſomans, tho' they were the principal Aggreſſors, as 
not thinking they would have dar'd to attempt any 
thing againſt him, but at the Inſtigation of thoſe, 
whote Ignorance, or Contempt of his Power, might 
encourage 'em to provoke him. As for the Iſlanders, 
they had furniſh'd out a great number of Ships againſt 
him: And the Pretence of making it a national 
Quarrel, was, that they had all in general given his 
Rebels free Harbour. To add to which, Hippias 
was always at hand to aggravate theſe Matters, that 
being the only means left him to recover his Tyran- 
ny. Not but the Buſineſs was likely enough to have 

proceeded 
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Sparta. 


The Grecian Hiftory. 
proceeded without him. For the Noiſe the principal 
States of Greece began now to make in the World, 
could not but alarm the Perfian Greatneſs : And 
Darius in the beginning of his Reign ſeem'd reſoly'd 
to cruſh em, by ſending ſeveral as Spies under the 
Conduct of Democedes, to take an exact Survey of 
. 5 
In order therefore to this intended Invaſion, he 
firſt try'd how the ſeveral Cities ſtood affected, ſend- 
ing to em all to demand Earth and Mater; but at 
the ſame time gave Orders to the Cities upon the 
Sea-coaſts to build long Ships, and flat-bottom'd 
Boats, for the Tranſportation of Horſe. The Lace. 


demonians and Athenians threw the Meſſengers into 


deep Pits, telling 'em, There was Earth and Water 


#0 carry to their Maſter, He who advis'd this, was 


faid to be Miltiades, who beſides his being an Athe- 


nian, had a perſonal Pique againſt the Perfians, for 


forcing him from his Government of the Cher/oneſe, 
when they had invaded the Thracian Territories. 
The Æginctans with ſome other Iſlands comply'd; 
and were thereupon accus'd by the Atbenians, as hav- 
ing betray'd the Liberty of their Country, only for 


an Opportunity of fighting them to advantage. The 


Matter was heard, and reſented at Sparta; and Chr 
menes went immediately to gina to puniſh the Heads 
of the Revolt : But he had at that time a difference 


with his Collegue Demaratus, who under-hand defeat- 


ed his Deſigns. Cleomenes to be reveng'd of him, at 


his Return us'd his utmoſt Efforts to get him depos'd; 


and the Pretence was his being illegitimate. It ſeems 


Arifton, the Father of Demaratus, having no Children 


by two Wives, took a third, who was already mar- 
ry'd to one of his Friends, which was allowable ac- 
cording to Lucurgus's Laws : And having this Son by 
her in ſeven Months after Marriage, he ſwore it was 
none of his. But for fear the Line of Procles ſhould 


fail, the State took no notice of it, and he own'd the 


Child, leaving him Succeſſor to his Crown and Vir- 
= tues, 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. 
tues, he being noted as the firſt Spartan King, who 


EZ conquer'd in the Olympick Games. But upon this 
Conteſt between the two Kings, the old Buſineſs of 
XZ Baſtardy was trump'd up, and the Oracle was to de- 


cide it. The Pythia being corrupted by Cleomenes, 
gave it againſt Demaratus : So that this, and his for- 


mer Retreat out of Attica, which was the Grounds 


n 


of the Quarrel, being objected againſt him, he was 
dethron'd, and ſucceeded by his Kinſman Leutychides. 
Demaratus, tho' he expreſs'd a Love for his Country, 
went over to the Perfian; by whom he was eaſily re- 
ceiv'd at this Juncture, and entertain'd with all the 
Honour due to his Character. As for Clomenes, he 
was ſoon after detected; and being ſtruck with Re- 
morſe for the Injuſtice he had done his Collegue, in 
a fit of Phrenzy rip'd up his own Belly. Nor did it 
fare much better with LZeutychides, who afterwards 
prov'd a Traitor to his Country, and being convicted 
of Bribery, dy'd in Exile. „„ | 

But he, with Cleomenes, had firſt taken ten of the 
principal Men of Æxgina, and left em as Hoſtages 


at Athens. Which the Aginetans, having often com- Te War 
plain'd of, and receiv'd no Redreſs, intercepted a With E- 
going to Delos, (according to a yearly Cuſtom S'. 

obſerv'd ever ſince Theſens's Time) and in it fome of 


Ship 


the principal Men of Athens, whom, by way of Repri- 
fal, they made Priſoners. Which ſo incens'd the 
Athenians, that they mann'd out ſeventy Gallies, and 
agreed at the ſame time to have the City of Agina 
betray'd to 'em : But the Fleet coming too late to 
ſecond the Attempt by Land, that Deſign miſcarry'd. 
However the Fleets engag'd, and the Æginetans 
were worſted : But being reinforc'd, they ventur'd 
another Battle and got the better. This War ſeems 
to have been of a longer continuance, tho' we have 
very little Light into the Particulars : But we may 
obſerve in general, that theſe civil Diſcords which 
ſeem'd to favour the Deſigns of the common Enemy, 
did in a great meaſure procure the Safety of Greece, 


by 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book ll 
by putting the Athenians upon the Study of Sea-Af. 
fairs, and by that means preparing them for the 


Perfian. So that they eaſily wreſted the Sovereignty 
of the Seas from the Iſlanders, and particularly the 


Eg metans, who had held it twenty Years; and that 


at a time when the Eyes and Hopes of all Greece were 
upon them, and when they could have done very 


little without it. 


Whilſt the Atbenians were engag'd in this War, 


Darius proſecuted his Deſigns upon Greece: And 
having levy'd an Army of an hundred thouſand 


Foot according to the loweſt Computation, (for Juſtin 


reckons ſix times as many) and ten thouſand Horſe, 


gave the chief Command to Datis a Mede, in the 
room of Mardonius, under whom the Fleet had miſ- 


carry d, appointing Artaphernes his Brother's Son, 
and Hippias as his Aſſiſtants, and giving them an 


expreſs Command to bring the Athenians and Eretri- 


ans Priſoners to him, and to lay waſte their Country. 


Accordingly they embark'd in fix hundred Gallies, 
beſides Tranſports for the Horſe : And directly crol- 
ing the Ægean Sea, poſleſs'd themſelves of Samos, 
Naxus, Delos, and the reſt of the Cyclades, to ſecure 
their Paſſage. From thence they ſail'd to Eubaa, 
where the Eretrians, tho' the Athenians had lent 'em 
four thouſand Men, thought it more adviſeable to 
ſend 'em home and keep within their Walls, than 
to offer Battle to ſuch unequal Numbers. For fix 
Days the Perfians attempted to ſtorm the City and 
were repuls'd with Loſs ; but on the ſeventh it being 


| betray'd into their Hands, they enter'd, plunder'd 


and burnt it. From thence Hippias conducted them 


into Attica; and they encamp'd in the Plains of 


Marathon ten Miles diſtant from Athens. The Albe— 
nians having notice of their March, and being ſenſi- 
ble of the Diſproportion, diſpatch'd Meſſengers to 
Sparta for their ſpeedy Aſſiſtance; and in the mean 


time choſe ten of their Citizens to command their 
Forces, one out of each Tribe. The Lacedemonians 


ſeem'd 
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Chap. I. The Grecian Hiſtory. 

ſeem'd very willing to aſſiſt em; but being to be de- 
tain'd four Days upon a religious Account, it was de- 
bated among the Athemans, Whether they ſhould 
wait for a Summons from the Enemy as the Eretrians 
did, within their Walls, or go out to meet em. Mil- 
tiades earneſtly preſs'd the latter, and with much 
Difficulty prevail'd. Accordingly they took the Field 


with only nine thouſand of their own Men and one 


thouſand Plateans. Each Captain aſſign'd his Day 
of Command to Mitades, who had by this means 
the whole Management of the Battle ; however he 


choſe to put the Iſſue of it upon his own Day. He 72e Battle 
was ſenſible that he had not a ſufficient Number of Mara- 
Men to enlarge his Front in any proportion to that of* 
the Enemy, nor to give it any conſiderable Depth; 3514. 
and therefore drew up his Army at the Foot of a Olymp. 
© Mountain, fo as to prevent its being ſurrounded. 7*: 3: 


And tho' he was weak in the Centre, he made his 
Wings very ſtrong, and fenc'd them in with large 
Trees, which he had order'd to be cut down to hin- 


= der the Perſian Cavalry from breaking in and flank- 


ing them. = 
Datis, notwithſtanding this Diſpoſition, relied fo 
much upon his Numbers that he reſolv'd to engage; 


and he choſe the rather to do it before the Reinforce- 


ment, which was expected from Sparta, could come 


up. The Signal was no ſooner given, but the Atbe— 
ans, inſtead of waiting the Onſet of the Perfians, 
ruſh'd in upon them with ſuch Fury and Precipitati- 
on, that they thought they were rather to be laugh'd 
at as Madmen than dreaded as Enemies. But conſi- 
dering their Al was at Stake, and that they had 
nothing for it but making their way through the Ene- 
my, Deſpair added to their natural Courage, and 
they held the Victory long in Suſpence. The Per/i- 
ans made their ſtrongeſt Efforts againſt the main 
Body of the Grecians, which ſtood the Charge with 
great Firmneſs and Intrepidity, till being oppreſs'd 
by Numbers, they were forc'd at laſt to give way. 

— But 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Hool ll. 
But at the ſame time both the Aibenian Wings pre- 
vail'd, which gave them an Opportunity of relieving 


the reſt: And they did ſo effectually, that they ſoon 


turn'd the Fortune of the Day, and gain'd a Victory 
which had more of Truth in it than Probability. 


The Fer ſians being diſorder'd and routed, abandon'd 


their Camp and made to the Sea; and the Grecians 
purſu'd them to their very Ships, ſome of which they 
took, and ſome they burnt. And here I muſt not 
omit the Account that is given of Cynegirus, who, 


after he had fought with great Bravery in the Field, 


held a Gally full of Perfans with his Right-hand, to 


keep it from putting off from Shore; which was no 


ſooner lopp'd off, but he ſeiz'd it with his left, and 


having loſt that too, he fixt his Teeth in it, and ex- 


pir'd. As to the Number of the Slain, Herodotus 


' reckons fix thouſand four hundred Perſians, and but 


one hundred and ninety two ef the Grecians; among 
whom were few Officers of Note but Callimachus, 
who commanded one of the Wings, and deſerves to 
be particularly remember'd, not only for his Beha- 
viour in the Battle, but alſo for the Share he had in 


the bringing it on. For tho' he was not one of the 


Ten Generals who had the alternate Command of the 
Army, yet by virtue of his Office of Polemarch, he 


had a Right of voting with them when they were 


equally divided in Opinion, as it happen'd in the 
Council of War which was held before the Battle, 


and he gave the caſting voice; which determin'd 
their going out to meet the Enemy. in the Field. 
Hippias who was the chief incendiary of the War, 


is thought to have fallen in this Battle; tho' Suidas ſays 
he eſcaped and died miſerably in Lemnos. | 
The News of this Victory was carried to Athens 
by one Eucles, who ran with his Wounds reeking 
from the Fight, and throwing himſelf into the Door 
of the firſt Houſe he met with, cry'd, Rejoice, We 

are triumphant , and immmediately expir'd. * 
; | WO 
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Two thouſand of the Spartans, whoſe Laws would 
not permit them to ſtir till the Full of the 
Moon, came at laſt into the Field : But the Action 
being over the Day before, they ſerwd only to extol 


ravery of their Countrymen, and to congratu- 


diſtinguiſh'd themſelves upon this Occaſion, were 
Ariſtides and 'Themiſtocles, who commanded in the 
Centre, where the Troops were thinneſt, and where 


the Enemy preſs'd hardeſt : So that their ſupporting 2 


themſelves fo well as they did under thoſe Circum- 
ſtances, was a ſufficient Argument of their Merit, 


and an early Promife of what was further to be ex- 


pected from them. But the chief Honour of the 


Day was juſtly aſcrib'd to the Valour and Conduct 


of Miltiades; whofe Reward when he return'd to 


Athens, was only to have the Battle of Marathon re- 


preſented in a Picture, with himſelf, giving his Or- 
ders at the head of the Ten Captains. This Picture 


was prelery'd many Ages, with other Paintings of 


the beſt Maſters, in the Gallery, or Portico, where 
Zeno afterwards inſtituted his S:hoo} of Philoſophy. 
Another Monument of this Action, was a Statue 


made by Phidias of the Goddeſs Nemefis, who had a 


Temple near the Field of Battle; And a very re- 
markable Circumſtance of it, was, that it was cut 
out of a piece of Marble which the Pans, in Con- 
fidence of their gaining the victory, had brought 
with them for erecting a Trophy. Swag 


After the Battle there was an Attempt made by 


the Perfian Fleet to ſurpriſe the City of Athens, before 


the Forces cou'd arrive from Marathon : But the 
greateſt part of them got in time enough for its De- 

fence, by which means this Deſign likewiſe miſcar- 

ryd. Thereupon the Perſians retir'd into Aſia, 

having nothing to cover their Diſgrace but their Pri- 

ſoners whom they took in Eretria. Theſe were pre- 

ſented to Darius at Suſa, and. ſettled near the Tigris 

Vol. I. M upon 


162 ye Grecian Hiflory, Boch Il. 
upon much better Terms than they could expect; 

So that they, with their Poſterity, flouriſh'd in a 

Body for ſeveral Ages, and retain'd their Language. 
Notwithſtanding the general Conſternation occa. 

ſion'd by this War, Philoſophy receiv'd daily Im- 
proyement from the Succeſſors of Thales and Hytba- 

goras, And Poetry had ſtill her Votaries: Among 
Theognis. whom were Theognts and Phocylides ; whoſe Writings 
Phocyli- were chiefly Precepts and Sentences of Morality, 


8 which the latter of them is ſaid to have ſtole from 


the Writings of the Sibyls. About the ſame Period 
Anacreon. dy d Anacreon of Teos in Ionia; a Man of Eaſe and 
_ Pleaſure, dividing all his Hours betwixt Wine, Love 
and Poetry. He was fo profeſs'd an Enemy to the 


common Buſineſs and Cares of Life, that when P. 


lycrates of Samos, with whom he was highly in fa- 
vour, had made him a Preſent of five Talents, he 


could not ſleep in two Nights after; Upon which he 


carry'd back the Treaſure, and told his Patron, That 
however confideral le the Sum mi; ht be, it was not an e- 
qual Price for the Trouble of keeping it. He wrote 
with the ſame unconcern'd Freedom and Gaiety that 
he liv'd; fo that the beſt Image of his Manners is to 
be drawn from his Poems; where we meet with all 
the flowing Eaſineſs and Simplicity both of Thought 
and Expreſſion, ſupported with the. moſt lively and 


delicate Turns of Wit and Pleaſantry. We may 


fancy his Muſe like ſome of his Miſtreſſes, airy, 
looſe and negligent, not without the graceful Touch: 
es of Art, but without the Appearance of it. He 
liv'd eighty-five Years: And to make his End of a 
piece with his Life, he is ſaid to have been choak d 
with a Grape-ſtone in his Wine. + 
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"Containing the Space of 10 Years. 


IN) HIEST Miltiades was in full Credit and E- 
| ſteem for his late Victory the State decreed 
him ſeventy Gallies well mann 


of dem ſubmitted; others he reduc'd with eaſe; but 
coming to Paros to demand an hundred Talents, the 
inhabitants choſe rather to prepare for a vigorous 


try, and block'd up the City. But when the Siege 
= was well advanc'd, it happen'd, as Nepos tells the 
Story, that a Grove upon the Continent by ſome Ac- 


in the Night, and both Sides taking it for a Signal 
that the Perfian Fleet was coming to the Relief of 
the Parians, Miltiades ſet fire to his Works and re- 
turn'd home. This was interpreted by his Enemies, 
particularly Xanthippus the Father of Pericles, as a 
voluntary Miſcarriage; and he was accus'd of being 
in League with the Perfian. He was not in a Con- 
dition to anſwer this Charge, being confin'd to his 
Bed by a Fall he receiv'd at Paros, which Herodotus 
= makes the Cauſe of his Retreat. But his Friends 
= who appear'd for him, urg'd his many Services to 
the State, and bad 'em particularly Remember Mara- 
E 7hon, yet could they prevail no further, than to get 
the Sentence of Death chang'd into a Fine of fifty 
Talents, (which was the Charge the'State had been 
at in fitting out the Gallies) and Impriſonment *till 
it were paid. But whatever Pretence the Athenians 
made uſe of in his Condemnation, 'tis certain their 


= © was Fear 


From the Battle if Marathon, 10 the Retreat of 


7 5 | 
mann'd to chaſtiſe the I. Miltiades | 
ſlands, which had ſided with the Perfian.” 'Several/ent to cha. 


fiiſe the 


Hands. 


Defence, than to hearken to any ſuch Propoſals: 
Whereupon he landed his Men, haraſs'd the Coun- 


cident took fire; which being ſeen from the Iſland 
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The Grecian Hiftory. Book 1, 

Fear ſway d more with them than his Guilt. They 
thought him too well praQtis'd in Government to 
lead a private Life, eſpecially after his Merit had 
gain'd him ſuch a Power and Intereſt as might be 
: improv'd into the Deſtruction of that Liberty he pre- 
Ki: Cha- tended to ſupport. But this was not eaſily to be pre- 
rader. ſum'd, of one who had always carry'd himſelf with 
Humility, Juſtice, and Moderation : Nor could any 

thing leſs than an actual Attempt upon their Liberty, 

juſtify the Perſecution of a Man to whom they ow'd 

their Lives and Fortunes, and in a great meaſure all 

their future Glory. For he firſt encourag'd em to 

look the Per/ian in the Face; and convinc'd them 

by his-Example, that Numbers are not proof againſt 
Courage and Diſcipline. He lay fome time under 
this Sentence, till the Bruiſe of his Thigh growing 
4 and Death. worſe, turn'd to a Gangrene, and kill'd him. After 
[ which the Atbenians carry'd their Reſentment ſo far, 
that they would not ſuffer him to be bury'd till his 
Son Cimon took the Debt upon himſelf. . Thus fel 
Miliiades a Sacrifice to the groundleſs Jealouſy of the 
People; a notorious Inſtance of the Capriciouſneſs of 
Fortune, and his Country's Ingratitude. 


The Succeſs at Marathon gave ſome Years Rel 
Pite to Greece; but ſo animated Darius to redeem lis 
Honour by a ſecond Attempt, that he order d neu 


Levies to be made, and ſpent three Years in his Pre- 
. parations. After which Ægypt happening to revolt 


and there being the next Fear a Conteſt among his 
Sons at home about the nominating his Succeſlor, 
ii his Thoughts were diyerted from proceeding againſ 
it Greece with that Vigour he intended, When at laſt 
4 e came to a Reſolution, and was provided for both 
The Death Expeditions againſt Greece and Ægypt, he d) d, 


de 


4 of Darius. leaving the Proſecution of his Deſigns to his Son 
| A. M. Mardonius, upon his firſt Acceſſion to the Throne, 
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. Chap: . Pope Gretian H Rory. 

y ever this might fix his Ambition; he thought it of 

0 more immediate Conſequence to reduce ÆAgypt; i 
d which with the Forces his Father left him, he cafily | 
de compaſs d: and having committed it to the Govern- 
e. ment of his Brother Ach4menes, turn'd his Thoughts { 
e. upon Greece, In a Council held for the Management 
th of this War, he open' his Intentions with a Speech 

ny full of Arrogance. and Contempt: But his Uncle 

ty, Artabanus, pteſuming upon his Age and Experience, 

0 was ſo far from ſoothing his Vanity, that he us'd his 

all utmoſt Endeavours to diſſuade him from . fo hazar- 

to dons an Enterpriſe. From general Reflections on the 

2m Inſtability of Fortune, and the Uncertainty of all 

nſt WS human Events, he deſcended to the Particulars of 

der WE his Father's Reign, alledging that To whatever Cauſe 

ng b1s Ul Succeſs in Scythia mygbt be'imputed; yet the Buſi- 

ter neſs of Marathon had given them too freſv and fa- 

ar, tal an Inflance of the Grecian iBravery, to loo upon 

his them as a deſpicabie People : | That he or 957 therefore to 

fel be well aduis'd in an Affair-of. ſuch Moment, that ſo be 

the might at leaſt juſtify his:Condutt, | tho' be could not mar- 

; of rant the Succeſs. Ar toll. um; His Advice was 

oh nothing but the Reſult of \ Sloth and Cowardiſt; and 

deſ⸗ tbat his Pumfoment ſhould be to ſtay at home, and not 

us ſhare in the Glory of that Senne. But upon cool- 

new er Thoughts he ſeem'd better reconcil'd to his Un- 

Pre- cle's:-Opinion ; and his Ambition being temper'd: with 

volt more Pride than Courage, kept him wavering, till 
r his at laſt being terrify'd with: Dreams and Apparitions, 
flor, or rather egg'd on IS the Sans of Hippias and others, 
unſt who had their ſeveral Intereſts to promote * ons 

laſt War, he reſum'd his firſt Reſolution. 


both Accordingly he ſent to all the da to 3 Xerxes bit 
: vide him Shipping; and in the mean time drain'd Preparati- 

his Whole Dominions, with all other Countries that“. 

had the leaſt Dependence on him, to raiſe an army 

ſuitable to the Vaſtneſs of his Deſign; which in four 

Years he at laſt: compleated. The bloke: were com- 

manded by the Sons of Patis; and a ſelect Body of 
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His March. 


The Grecian Hiſtory. Book II 


ten thouſand Foot by Hydarnes. This was call'd the 


Immortal Regiment, becauſe it was conſtantly kept up 


and ſupply'd out of the reſt. But the Groſs of the 


Army was committed to Mardonius, who having the 
Princes of the Blood join'd with him as Aſſiſtants, 
commanded in chief. The firſt general Rendezvous 
of the Land- forces was at Critalæ,; from ' whence 
paſſing the River Halys, they march'd to Clænæ a City 
of Phrygia, and winter'd at Sardis. Aerxes, during 


his Stay here, ſent into Greece to demand Earth 


and Maler; and the Fleet being come up to 
the Cher/one/e, he order'd a Paſſage of a Mile and an 


half long to be cut for it behind Mount Athos, to a- 


void the Danger of Shipwreck, which Mardonius 


before had ſuffer d by failing about. In the begin- 
ning of the Spring he quitted Sardis; and from an 
Eminence which he had rais'd in the Plains of Aby- 
dus, took a View of his whole Force by Sea and 


Land: Where he could. not forbear teſtifying his 
Pride and Joy to ſee himſelf Lord of ſo many united 
Nations; but ſoon after fell into the other Extremes 
of Paſſion, and could not without Tears reffect, 
That. not one of ſo many Thouſands would be alive an 
hundred Years after. This engag'd him in a melan- 
choly Diſcourſe with Artabanus about the Shortnels 
and Miſeries of Life; who from thence: took occaſi- 
on to inſinuate his Doubts as he did before, about 
the Succeſs of his Enterpriſe. He urg'd the many 
Inconveniencies he had to ſuffer, if not from the E- 
nemy, at leaſt from the Elements themſelves , that 
his having no Port there ſufficient to ſhelter ſuch a 
Fleet upon any Accident, might prove very deſtruc- 
tive to his Shipping; and that Plague, Famine, and 
Confuſion were the neceſſary Attendants of ſuch un- 
governable Multitudes by Land. Aerxes told him in 
Anſwer, That great Achious were neceſſarily attended 
with ſome proportionable Danger; and that 1t was im- 
Poſſible to provide for Accidents. So that whatever O- 
pinion he had of his Uncle's Wiſdom in other Mat- 


ters, 
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Chap. ll. ze Grecian Hflory. 167 
ters, he thought him too deliberate for the Camp, 3 | 


and ſent him back as his Viceroy to % Among 1 
other Marks of his preſuming upon the Succeſs of 1 


ne his Expedition, at Abydus he ſaw ſome Ships which 
s came from the Euxine Sea, and were failing through 
the Helleſpont; and being inform'd that they were 
laden with Corn, and bound to gina, and to 
ty |, Prloponneſus, he would not ſuffer them to be ſeiz d. 


Ae not we alſo, ſaid he, going to the ſame Place? 

th © And are no! we oblig d, among other things, to carry 

to | Corn with us? What harm then can they do us by car- 

in Dying Corn thither, which muſt be our? 
In order to his Paſſage into Europe, he had laid a 

us Bridge croſs the Helleſpont, where it was about a Mile 

n- over; which being broke down by tempeſtuous 

m Weather, he cut off the Heads of the Workmen, 

„ © order'd the Sea itſelf to be whipp'd, as tho' it had 

id rebell'd againſt its Sovereign, and caſt a pair of Fett- 
is ters into it, in token of its future Subjection. After x5, Pa 
d which he made two Bridges of Gallies ty'd together, /age into 
es and ſo well anchor'd that they reſiſted the Winds Europe. 
1, by which means the whole Army pals'd over in ſeven 

1 Days and Nights. This ſeems to have been the 

"H firſt Inſtance of that which afterwards became the 

5 common Method of Cæſar and others, to tranſport 

bh their Armies. Aerxes being got into Europe, order'd 

at the Fleet to ſail on Weſtwards, and march'd hiniſelf 


y | with the Land Forces through tle Cher/one/e, ga- 
i. © thering ſtill more as he went; and encamp'd in a 
at © vaſt Plain near Doriſcus, and well water'd with the 
2 River Hebrus, where he muſter'd, and number'd his 
e- whole Army. But as Hiſtorians differ in nothing 
d more than the Accounts of Armies, ſo here we thiy 
i © with more eaſe collect from ſeveral Circumſtances of 
n their Preparations and March, that they were the 
4 KK greateſt Army that ever appear'd in the Field, than 
i- KF allign any juſt Number. According to the moſt 
). © modeſt Computation, they amounted to at leaſt ſe- 
t- ven hundred thouſand Men. Herodotus reckons up 
s i : „ ſeventeen 


168 The Grecian Hiffory, Bock Il 
An de- ſeventeen hundred thouſand Foot, and eighty thou- 
con: land Horſe; and makes an Acceſſion of about three 
4:90 hundred thouſand in their March. To theſe he adds 
above five hundred thouſand belonging to the Fleet, 
which conſiſted of fomewhat above twelve hundred 
long Gallies, beſides three thouſand Tranſports and 
Ships of Burden. So that the whole of the Afar 
and European Forces by Sea and Land, he reckons 
at above two Millions and a half; and allows at leaft 
an equal Number of Women, Eunuchs, Slaves and 
other Attendants. This will eaſily account for Fu- 
tarch and IJſocrates, when they ſay five Millions fol. 
low'd Aerxes into Greece; and thus it might be affirm'd 
without an Hyperbole, that they drank up ſeveral lit- 
tle Rivers in their March. 1 
The Gre- Greece in the mean while was ſufficiently alarm'd at 
cian Pre- theſe Approaches, but not ſo as to abandon all hopes 
Par aliens. of diverting the Storm. Demaratus the late Spartan 
EKing who ſeems to have acted on both Sides, had 
flirom time to time given his Countrymen notice of 
Aerxes's Deſigns and Motions: And upon his Paſſage 
into Europe they ſummon'd a general Council in the 
Iſtbmus; where they folemnly reſolv'd to wave all 
private Quarrels, and join in the Defence of their 
# common Liberty, at the ſame time publiſhing their 
| Intentions of putting to Death every tenth Man of 
Fi | thoſe who went over to the Enemy. But this did 
not hinder the greateſt part of Bæotia and Theſſaly, 
with other petty States which lay moſt expos'd, from 
declaring for the Perfian; eſpecially after the ten 
thouſand Men, who were ſent into Theſſaly under the 
Conduct of Euænetus the Spartan and Themiftacles the 
Athenian, were return'd, as not thinking themſelves 
able to protect them. The Argives alſo being ſent 
to in this Extremity evaded their Aſſiſtance, by in- 
15 ſiſting on Terms which could not be accepted: S0 
bs that partly out of Fear, and partly out of their inve- 
terate Hatred to the Lacedæmonians, they held ſecret 
Intelligence with the Enemy. Thus the Burden - 
DE OE | the 
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Chap. II. The Grecian Hiſtory. 

the War lay chiefly upon the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians ; who, when they found the Perfian advanc'd 
through Thrace and Macedonia, reſolv'd in another 
Council to oppoſe his Progreſs; and accordingly diſ- 
patch'd ſix thouſand Men under the Command of 


Leonidas the famous Spartan King, to poſſeſs the 


Straits of Thermopylæ, a narrow Paſs of twenty-five 
Feet wide between the Mountains, which divided 


Theſſaly from the reſt of Greece. There were in it 
the Remains of a Wall with Gates to it, which the 


Phocians had formerly built to ſecure them agamſt 


the Incurſions of the Thefſahans: And from theſe 


Gates, and ſome hot Baths which were at the En- 
trance into the Paſs, it obtain'd the Name of Thermo- 
Pyle. This was pitch'd upon as the moſt proper 
Place for defeating the Advantage of the Enemy's 
Numbers, and for rendering their Horſe uſeleſs : 


And a further Conſideration with the Grecians, was 


its Situation near the Sea, where they could co-ope- 
tate with their Fleet. In this Body of ſix thouſand 
Men there were but three hundred Spartans ; the 
reſt conſiſting of Bzeotians, Corinthians, Phoctans, Ar- 
cadians, and ſeveral other leſſer States, both within 
and without the Ihmus, who each of them furniſh'd 
ſuch Proportions as they were able to raiſe in the 
preſent Exigency ; and each of them aſſign'd parti- 


_ cular Captains to their own Troops; but Leonidas 


had the Command of the whole. 

As to Sea Affairs, there was the ſame Diſpropor- 
tion as by Land: Whereupon they had Recourſe 
to the Iſlanders, moſt of which were their Allies and 
Colonies. Sicily was at that time able to furniſh out 
as many Ships as all Greece : But her Tyrant Gelon 


inſiſted upon being declar'd Commander in chief. As 


for Crete, ſhe had her Oracles firſt to conſult: And 
the Corcyreans, tho' they expreſs'd a Senſe of their 
common Danger, and hover'd about with ſixty Sail, 
it was only with a Deſign to fall in with the Con- 

| queror. 


The Grecian Hiſtory, Book ll. 
queror. So that the chief Dependence at Sea was 
upon Athens; whoſe late War with /Zgina had put 
thoſe two States in a Condition of defending the reſt, 
This Genius for Sea Affairs was very opportunely 
improv'd by Themiſtocles, who, from a mean Extract. 
on, became ſo active and aſpiring as to complain at 


his firſt Appearance in the World, That the Trophies 


of Miltiades would not let him ſleep. He had Bold- 
neſs enough to propoſe, and Courage enough to ex- 
ecute any thing that might tend to his own and his 
Country's Honour. For an Inſtance of which, he 
got the Money which was rais'd from the Mines, 
and ought to have been divided among the People, 
to be employ'd in Shipping: And ſo by the Wooden 
Walls, which the Oracle advis'd the Athenians to truſt 


to, he would have nothing underſtood but their 
Ships. By theſe means the Atbenian Fleet was 1n- 


creas'd to near two hundred Sail; and putting to Sea 
with the reſt of the Confederates, making in all two 


hundred and eighty, ſtood over-againſt Artemiſiun, 


towards the North part of Zubaa. 2 5 

Aerxes in the mean while drew down his nume- 
rous Forces towards the Straits of Thermopylæ, but 
rather for Terror and Oſtentation, than with 
Thoughts of Fighting. For finding Leonidas ready 
to receive him, and his Men unuſually gay and un- 
concern'd, he ſent to let them know, that F I bey 
would lay down their Arms he would receive them as 
Friends and Confederates, and beſtow upon them much 


richer and larger Countries than what they now poſſeſs d. 


They rejected his Offers with a becoming Scorn, 
telling him, They ſhould have occaſion for their Arms, 


whether as his Friends or Enemies, that they defir'd no 


Country but what they won by their Virtue and Valour, 

and could maintain by the ſame Methods they got it. 

Upon this the Perſian addreſs'd himſelf to Demaratus, 

aſking him with an Air of Pity and Contempt, //bat 

it was his Countrymen propos d? Or, whether they could 

run faſter than his Horſes ? He told him, He _ 
| 1 
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Chap. II. The Grecian Hiſtory. 171 
find them reſolv'd to fight it out to the laſt; and that 
not a Man of them would ſurvive his Country's Liberty. 
Agreeable to this was the Anſwer of Dieneces a Spar- 
tan; who being told That the Perſian Darts would 
darken the very Sun: So much the better, ſays he; for 
then we ſhall fight in the Shade. EN 5 
| FNerxes at laſt advanc'd with a Body of Medes, or- 
dering thoſe who had loſt any of their Relations at 
the Battle of . Marathon, to beat the Enemy from 
this Poſt, and revenge their dead Friends. Accord- The Battle 
ingly they began the Onſet, but were repuls'd ab rr 
great Lols. Then mighty Numbers of raw undiſ- I. 
ciplin'd Fellows march'd againſt them, of whom a 3524. 
prodigious Slaughter was made: Nor did the Inmor- Olymp. f 
tal Regiment, which was ſent to relieve them, come75: 1 
off at a cheaper rate. The next Day Aerxes made a 
Detachment of the choiceſt of his Troops, with a | 
Promiſe of large Rewards, if they would break in 
upon them and force the Paſs. Upon which they 
made a violent Charge, but with no better Succeſs 
than before: For the Grecians collected into a cloſe 
Body ſtood the Shock, and filld the way with Peri- 
an Carcaſes: So that being driven one upon another, 
the Confuſion, and conſequently the Slaughter, was 
the greater. Thus did they keep their Ground for 
two Days; on the firſt of which, Xerxes was obſerv'd 
to leap three times from his Throne whereon he was 
plac'd to ſee the Battle : And being the next Day 
under the ſame Conſternation, it happen'd that E- 
Phialtes a Trachinian, deſerted from the Grecians, to — 
ſnew him a ſecret way over a Ledge of Mountains, 
by which he might fall upon their Rear. Leonidas 
being inform'd that twenty thouſand of the Enemy 
had lodg'd themſelves on the Top of the Hills, ad- 
vis'd his Companions 1 retire and reſerve themſelves 
for better Times, and the future Safety of Greece, that 
for his 6wn part, he ow'd more to his Country than to 
himſelf, and that it was his Buſineſs to fall in the pre- 
ent Defence of it. Thus having diſmiſs'd all but 
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quer'd, as tir'd with conquering, they fell among 


The Grecian Hiſtory. Book ll. 
three hundred Spartans, with ſome The/pians. and 
Thebans, in all not a thouſand Men, Come, Fellyu- 
Soldiers, ſays he to them, Let us dine chearfully, as if 


ae were to ſup together in the other World. And in- 


deed they could propoſe nothing more than to fulfil 
the Oracle, which had declar'd the City, or King of 


Sparta muſt fall; at the ſame time to let the Perſian 


ſee what Value they ſet upon their Liberty, and, as 


it were, to revenge their own Deaths, before they 
fell. Being thus animated, they ftudy'd only how 


to ſell their Lives as dear as they could; and think- 
ing Death to be no where more honourably met with 
than in the Enemy's Camp, they took the Advantage 
of the Night, and made directly to the Royal Pavi- 
lion, where endeavouring to ſurpriſe the King, they 
broke through the whole Camp, and kill'd or over- 


threw whatever oppos'd them. The Darkneſs of 


the Night added very much to the Confuſton of the 
Enemy, inſomuch that they fell one upon another 


without Diſtinction of Friend or Foe, and rather 


aſſiſted the Grecians than defended themſelves, Thus 


did they carry all before them, till Day-light diſ- 


covering the Smallneſs of their Numbers, they were 


ſurrounded by the Perfians, who gall'd them both in 
Flank and Rear; and even then not ſo much con- 


vaſt Heaps of the ſlaughter'd Enemy, leaving be- 
-hind them the Example of an Intrepidity ' never 


known before. It is generally underſtood that theſe 
three hundred Spartans were kill'd to a Man: But 


two of them, whoſe Names are Ariflodemus and Pa- 


nites, went off before the Action upon frivolous Pre- 


tences. The former, upon his return to Sparta, 
was branded with Infamy, and treated with ſuch 


Contempt that no body would converſe, or have a- 


ny thing to do with him. However he afterwards 
behav'd fo well at the Battle of Hlatæa, that he re- 


deem'd his Credit. As for Panites, he was ſo ſenſible 
of the Scorn and Reproach of his Fellow-Citizens, 


that 


3 


ES 
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that he kill'd himſelf, The Body of Leonidas was 
found, and nail'd to a Croſs; but Na Memory was 
ſufficiently eterniz'd by the Poets and Hiſtorians of 


thoſe Times, who thought this might eaſily paſs for 


a Victory on the Grecians ſide, as well in reſpect to 
the Action itfelf, wherein the Perſians loſt twenty 
thouſand Men, as to the Influence it afterwards had 
on the Affairs of Greece. And in this reſpect, Hero- 


dotus ſays, This Defeat of the Spartans was more glo- 


rious than any Ji itlory that the Grecians afterwards ob- 


ain 
Lerues, tho he had clear'd this Paſſage, was more 


inclin'd to try his Fortune at Sea, than to proceed 


immediately into the Country; eſpecially when De- 


maratus told him, That Sparta alone was able to ſend 
out near eight thouſand more ſuch Men, as thoſe whoſe 
Valour he had fo lately experienc'd. The Perſian Fleet 
was come up to Sepias, a Promontory of Magneſia, 
to act in Concert with the Land Forces; where by a 


Storm, which laſted three Days, they had loſt four 
hundred Men of War, beſides Tranſports and Ships 
of Burden, with a proportionable Number of Men 
and Proviſions. To repair which Loſs, they order'd 
two hundred more to take a Compaſs and ſurpriſe 
the Grecians lying in the Straits of Eubæa; which 
was the ſame Stratagem the Army made uſe of at 


Thermopyle, and much about the ſame time, but with 


far different Succeſs. For the Grecians, by the Ad- 
vice of Themiſtocles, ſet fail by Night; and ſo by a 
Counter-ſurpriſe fell in with them, took and ſunk 


thirty, and forc'd the reſt to Sea, where by the Streſs 


of Weber they were all ſunk and ſtranded. En- 
rag d at. theſe Diſappointments, they bore down the 
next Day with their whole Fleet, and drawing up 


in the Form of an Halfmoon, made an offer of Bat- 2. Sa- 
tle, which the Grectans readily accepted; and by fgh at 
the ſingular Valour of the Athenians, who were jult Artemi- 
re- inforc'd with three and fifty Sail, maintain'd the = 


Conflict with equal Loſs on both Sides, till Night 
forc'd 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Bock ll. 
forc'd them into Harbour. But they were fo ſhat- 
ter'd in the Engagement, that they were forc'd to 
quit this Station in order to refit; and eſpecially hear- 
ing that Leonidas was cut off at Thermopylz, they 
thought it neceſſary to retire further into Greece. 

Whereupon the Perfians coming up with their 


Fleet to Artemiſium, invaded Eubæa, and the Neigh- 


bouring Coaſts. Aerxes at the fame time march'd 
through Doris and Phocis, haraſſing the Country, and 
laying all waſte before him; and leaving a Detach- 
ment to rifle the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, he en- 
camp'd with the reſt in Bæotia. When the Athenians 


found him advancing ' toward Attica, they would 


have engag'd their Confederates to make head a- 
gainſt him: But they declin'd it, as giving all for 
loft without the /fhmus, and placing their only Con- 
fidence in the Defence of Floponneſus. The Athe- 


nians thus abandon'd, put on Board their Wives 
and Children, with their moſt valuable Goods, and 


tranſported them to Trazene, ÆQgina and Salamis 
After which, Xerxes invaded Attica with Fire and 
Sword, and enter'd Athens three Months after his 


Paſſage into Europe. Thoſe few Inhabitants who 
were left, retir'd into the Citadel, where literally in- 


terpreting the Oracle of the Hooden Walls, they for- 


tily'd it as well as they could with Boards and Pa- 


hſadoes; and having ſtood the firſt Aſſault, were ſo 
confident of Succeſs, that, rather than yield to any 


Terms, they ſuffer'd themſelves to be put to the 


Sword, the Caſtle taken, and the Temple of Mzner- 


va in it to be burnt. 


In this Exigency a Council was ſummon'd, where- 
in after every one had propos'd what his Fear and 


Intereſt ſuggeſted, it was reſolv'd to defend the I- 


mus by Sea and Land. The Deſign of which was 
chiefly to ſecure Laconia, and therefore eaſily aſſent- 
ed to by Eurybiades the Spartan, who notwithſtanding 
the ſignal Services of the Athenians, was appointed 


Admiral of the Grecian Navy. For as Athens was 
forc'd 
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Chap. II. The Grecian Hiſtory. 


forc'd to yield to Sparta upon other Accounts, ſo 
neither did ſhe think this a time to diſpute the Com- 
mand at Sea, The Land-Forces were commanded 


| by Cleombrotus one of the Spartan Kings, and Prother 
of Leonidas. But when Themiſtocles found the Gre- 


cian Fleet withdrawing from Salamis, he oppos'd it 
with ſo much heat, that Eurybiades made an Offer 


of ſtriking him. Strike if you will, ſays he, but hear 


what 1 ſay. He then told them, Their chief Depen- 
dence muſt be upon their Shipping; that they were now in 
Poſſeſſion of the narrow Seas, which would ſufficiently 
Per plex the Enemy; and that the improving that Advan- 
tage was of the laſt Conſequence to their Affairs. A- 
gainſt this it was objected, That the Athenians were 


not upon an equal Foot with the Peloponneſians, whoſe 
(ties and Poſſeſſions were yet untouch'd: This was in- 


ſiſted on more particularly by Adimantus chief of the 
Corinthians, who interrupted Themiſtocles in his Diſ- 
courſe, and went ſo far as to bid him hold his 
Tongue; telling him, that they who had abandon'd 


their Lands to the Enemy, were not likely by their Ad- 


vice to contribute towards the Preſervation of the reft 
of Greece: That he ouzht not ſo much as to vote in 


the preſent Deliberations, which were of the laſt Impor- 


tance to the Publick; and that till ſuch time as the 
Affairs of Athens were re-eftabliſh'd, he ſhould be a- 
ſbam'd to open his Mouth. Themiſtocles was provok'd 
at this manner of upbraiding him with the Calamities 
of his Country; and urging ſeveral things by way of 
Reproach and Invective againſt the Corinthians and 


their Captain, told them, The Athenians had fill a 
a City left, and that the beſt in all Greece, conſiſting 


of two hundred Ships, which would ſerve either to re- 
inſtate them at home, or tranſport them to ſome flouriſh- 
mg Colony abroad. Then addreſſing himſelf to Eury- 
biades, he gave him plainly to underſtand that Athens 
was ſironger at Sea than all the other Powers together; 
and that unleſs he would come into his Opinion, and 
bring over the reſt of the "Confederates to it, they the 

Athenians 
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Athenians world quit the Alliance, and leave thoſe whi 
bad deſerted them firſt to the Fury of the Enemy. The 
Fear of loſing an Ally, who was the chief ſupport cf 
the War, had the effect he propos'd : The General 
ſubmitted to his Reaſons, and were reconcil'd to each 
other; and the Reſult of the Council was, That they 
ſhould prepare jointly to receive the Perfian in the 
Abmus by Land, and in the Straits of Salamis by Ses. 
ALerxes in the mean while march'd down towards 
the Sea to act in Conjunction with his Fleet, which 
was come to Phalerus the Athenian Port: And whill 
he was concerting Mealures with his Officers, the 
Grecians Hearts again fail'd them; and thinking i 
downright Madneſs to throw up one Country in 
hopes of recovering another that was intirely lo, 
they weigh'd Anchor, in order to make directly to 
the Itbmus. Tbemiſtocles finding no Arguments 
would prevail, had recourſe to Stratagem; and dis 
patch'd Sicinus a Perfian Captive, and therefore the 
leſs ſuſpected, to Aerxes, to tell him from the Athen- 
| _ an Admiral, who ſecretly eſpous'd his Intereſt, That 
$1 tbe Grecians were preparing for Hligbt; and that if is 
4 fet upon them in this Confuſion, before they were diſpers d 
or join d by their Land- Army, he might at ance dati 
their whole Fleet. This Bait was eaſily ſwallow'd; 
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kd and two hundred Ships were immediately ſent out to 
7 block up the Straits and Paſſages till the reſt of the 
= Fleet could come up. It happened at this Juncture 


Wn that Ariſtides the Athenian, with great Difficulty arriv'd 
#44 at Salamis from Ag ina, and brought Advice hat Ile 
Perſians were at that time actually Lemmi ug in the Ge- 
.cian Fleet, and that there was no way left but to fights 
out, The Reputation he had gain'd at Marat, 
with his many other eminent Virtues, had caſt tc 
grant a Shade upon the riſing Glory of Themiftocs 

rom hence ſprung an Emulation betwixt them 
which was daily increas'd by the Difference of thell 
Tempers. For Ariſtides was. grave, conſtant, ſedate, 
Lil mild, open, ſincere and generous, and was particular 
þt Lo — 2 diſtinguiſh's 


Chap. IT. The Grecian Hiſtory. 199 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Ju/t; whereas the other 

wanted moſt of theſe good Qualities; but was ſubtle, 
enterpriſing and popular; and being naturally cut 

out for tranſplanting his Rival, he form'd a Party 

which baniſh'd him by the Oftracs/m. And fo great 

was the Power of Faction, and the Fear of Tyranny, 

at his Condemnation, that as they were giving in 

their Suffrages, an illiterate Fellow comes to Ariſtides 

with his Shell, and deſires him to write Ariſtides upon 

it. He aſk'd him if Ariftides had ever done him any 

Injury? Not in the leaft, ſays he; neither do 1 know 

the Man; but I am concern'd to hear that he goes every 

twbere by the Name of Juſt. Ariſtides made him no 
Anſwer, but return'd his Shell with the Inſcription of 

his own Name. And at his Departure from the City 

he only pray'd, That the Time might never come when 

Athens ſhould have cauſe to remember him. After 

three Years Exile he was recall'd, for fear of his 
Joining with the Perſian upon the Invaſion of Altica. 

But he was fo far from it, that before the Decree was 

paſs'd for his Return, he us'd all poſſible Means to 
encourage his Countrymen in the Defence of their 
Liberty; and afterwards gave an undoubted Proof of 

his Zeal, by contributing towards the Advancement 

of his greateſt Enemy Themiftocles, at leaſt fo far as it 
conduc'd to the common Security. This generous 
Conduct of his gain'd too much upon Themiftocles to | 
let any thing of Paſſion or Reſerve interfere with the | 
Publick : So that he let him into all his Defigns and 

Projects, particularly this laſt of ſuffering himſelf 
to be ſurrounded. After which they us'd their Joint- [ 
Authority with the other Commanders to engage | 
them to ſtay : Yet did they not perfectly aſſent till a 
Gally of Tenedos, which had deſerted from the Per- 
ſiaus, came and confirm'd all that Ariſtides had told 
them. When finding no way to eſcape but what 
they muſt make through the Enemy, they prepar'd 
for the Fight. 
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178 The Grecian Hiſtory). Book II 
They had increas'd their Fleet to three hundred 
and eighty Sail, beſides Tenders and other Veſſels, 
tho' it yet bore no Proportion to that of the FPærſians; 
who having repair'd the Damages they had ſuſtain'd 
by Shipwreck and otherwiſe, were in as good a Con- 
dition as at the firſt. Aerxes from an Eminence on 
Shore, where he was plac'd with his Secretaries about 
him to write down the Particulars of the Action, gave 
the Signal to Ariamenes the Perſian Admiral: And 
Themiſtocles having animated the Grecians for the 
Defence of all that was dear to them, looſed from 
Salamis with great Reſolution to meet him. The 
The Fight Pbænicians, in whom the Enemy confided moſt, 
at Salamis. were oppos'd to the Athenians And their whole Fleet 
being drawn up diſtinctly according to their ſeveral 


Nations, kept their Stations very well in the open 


Seas; but when they began to enter the Straits, 
they gave the Erecians an Opportunity of exerting 
their Skill and Diſcipline, without being able to uſe 
the only Advantage they had in their Numbers. 
The Admiral who led the Van, fell in with great 
Fury, but was ſunk at the firſt Charge, which crea- 
ted ſuch a Terror and Confuſion that they immedi- 
ately tack'd and made to Sea; but were fiercely pur- 
ſu'd by the Grecians, who took ſome, and diſabled 
others by bruſhing off their Oars and ſtriking them 
through with the Beaks of their Veſſels. To add 


to which, the [nans, with whom Themiſtocles had been 


tampering before the Engagement, took this Occaſi- 
on to draw oft from the Line of Battle. In the other 
Wing the Conteſt was vigorous on both Sides, and 
for ſome time doubtful, till the Phanicians and Cypri- 
ans being driven on Shore, the Athenians made head 
upon the reſt, who being not able to bear the Shock, 
retir'd in ſo great Diſorder that they fell foul one of 
another. Thoſe who kept the Sea were purſu'd and 
worſted by the Athemans, whilſt the Æginetahs, who 
had poſſeſs'd the Straits of Arca, intercepted others 
as they were making to the Port. By this means the 

Greciaus 
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Chap. II. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
Grecians obtain'd a great and glorious Victory, hav- 


Fa 


beſides what. they took, and diſpers'd their whole 


Fleet, with the loſs of only forty of their own Ships: 


They who behav'd beſt on the Side of the Perſiaus, 
were Theomeſtor and Phytaces, two famous Captains of 
Samos, and Artemiſia Queen of Halicarnaſſus, who 
had arm'd out five ſtout Ships: This Princeſs had 


aſſiſted at the Council of War, wherein this Engage- 


ment was reſolv'd upon, and us'd very ſtrong Argu- 


ments with Aerxes to diſſuade him from it. She 


told him how much ſuperior the Grecians were in Na- 


wal Affairs; and how little he could depend on moſt of his 
Auxiliaries : But that if he would content himſelf to lie 
by with his Fleet upon the Coaft, and purſue the Ad- 


vantages he had already gain'd by Land, he would ſoon 


oblige the Grecians to retire, and diſperſe themſelves into 


ther reſpective Cities, and that they would thereby become 


an eaſy Prey to him. Xerxes paid great regard to her 


Judgment, but as ſhe was ſingle in her Opinion it 


Was carry'd againſt her for fighting at Sea. How- 
ever, when it came to Action, ſhe acquitted herſelf ſo 
well, and ſo much above the reſt of the Confederates, 


that Xerxes ſaid, The Women fought like Men, and the 
Men like Nomen. She was become ſo troubleſome to 


the Grecians that they had ſet a Price upon her Head; 
and ſhe was very near falling into their Hands, being 
ſo hard preſs'd by one of their Ships that ſhe had no 
Proſpect either of eſcaping or defending herſelf, In 


this Exigency ſhe took a ſudden Turn of Thought, 
to fall foul of one of the Ships of her own Party, and 
attack'd it with ſuch Fury that ſhe ſunk it. This 
happening. in the heat of the Engagement, and when 


the Line was broke, fo that it was not eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh between Friend and Foe, the Grecian who had 


her in Chaſe, took her either for one of their own 
Fleet or one that had come over to them from the 
Enemy, and accordingly ſheer'd off. The Ship that 


ſhe ſunk was commanded by Damaſithymes Prince of 


N 2 | the 


ing ſunk above two hundred of the Perfian Gallies 
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the Calyndenſians, who having formerly diſoblig'd 
her upon ſome diſpute between them in the Helleſpont, 


ſhe the rather made uſe of this Stratagem, as it ſer— 
ved both to procure her Safety, and at the ſame time 
to gratify her Revenge. Herodotus, as being himſelf 


of Halicarnaſſus, is thought by ſome to have rais'd 


the Merit of this Princeſs too high, and to have made 


her the Heroine of his Hiſtory, to do Honour to his 


Country. 


 Ferxes aftoniſh'd at his Overthrow, and not know- 


ing what meaſures to take, Mardonins accoſted him 


in this Juncture, extenuated the Loſs, and laid the 
whole Blame upon the Cowardiſe of the Auxiliartes. 


But withal advis'd him to return ſpeedily to his King- 
dom, left the Fame of his ill Succeſs, which gene- 


rally repreſents things worſe than they are, ſhould oc- 


caſion any Commotions in his Abſence. He engaged, 
If be ould leave him three hundred thouſand choue 
Men, to ſubdue all Greece to his Glory; or if the 
Event prov'd otherwiſe, that he would take it to himſelf, 
without any Reflection upon his Maſter's Honour. This 
Advice was very well receiv'd by Xerxes, who think- 
ing he had done enough to vindicate his Honour in 
the taking of Athens, which was the chief Pretence 
of the War, prepar'd to march home at the Head of 
his Army, leaving Part of it with Mardonins, not ſo 
much out of hopes of reducing Greece, as for fear of 
being purſu'd. Theſe were the Reſolutions in a 
Council held juſt after the Fight: And the Night 


following the Fleet ſet fail in great Confuſion from 


Fhalerus towards the Helleſpont ; but was purſu'd by 


the Grecians, who loſing Sight of them put in at 
Andros one of the Cyclades; where it was propos'd to 


break down the Bridge of Ships and hinder the Paſ- 
ſage of the Land Forces, in hopes of cutting them 
oft, or forcing them to an advantageous Peace. But 
Eurybiades, or, according to Plutarch, Ariſtides juſtly 
fearing leſt the Enemy, if a Retreat were deny'd him, 
might out of pure Neceſſity turn Valiant, and o_— 
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mies enough, without giving themſelves the Trouble of in- 


creaſing them; and that rather than take away that 


Bridge, they ought, if poſſible, to lay another for them. 


 Themiſtocles gave in to this Advice, and ſent to Aerxes 


by the ſame Meſſenger he made uſe of at Salamis, 


and under the ſame Colour of Friendſhip, to let 


him know the Grectans Deſign of intercepting his Paſ- 
ſage if he did not ſecure it by a ſpeedy Retreat. He 
no ſooner heard of it, but leaving his Captains to 
take care of the Army, he haſten'd with a ſmall Re- 


tinue to the Sea, which he reach'd forty-five Days af- Xerxes's 
ter the Fight; and finding the Bridge ſhatter'd by F/ig#-. 

the Winter-Storms, he ſecur'd himſelf in a private 
Boat. So ſtrange and ſudden was the Reverſe of 


Fortune, that this haughty Monarch, whoſe Army 
was a Burden to the Earth, ſkulk'd about without 
the Attendance even of his Domeſticks; and he, 


who cover'd the Ocean with his Fleet, and pretended 


to ſhackle the Winds and Waves, was toſs'd about in 


a poor Fiſhing-boat, till at laſt he arriv'd in Aſia 


The Army, which was order'd to follow him, being 
haraſs'd and fatigu'd with a continual March, Famine 
came to compleat their Miſery, This brought a Peſ- 


ulence along with it, as Artabanys had foretold, 


which made ſuch a Ravage among them that they 
were attended by another Army of Beaſts and Birds 
of Prey, which ſeiz'd them as they dropt; and thoſe 
who ſurviv'd this Mortality, came to their King at 
Sardis. 

HAF. . 
From the Retreat of Xerxes, to the Viftories of Cimon 

| at the: River Eurymedon. 


Containing the Space of 10 Years, 


| HIS being the Fate of theſe numerous Forces, 
_ Greece had ſome little Reſpite to provide for her 
N 2 {further 


a Way with Sword in Hand into their Country, ſince 
he could not have it upon eaſter terms into his own, 
repreſented to them, That they were like 10 have Ene- 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book II. 
further Security, which had hitherto been almoſt 


wholly owing to Themiſtocles. And this was teſtify'd 


in the moſt ſolemn manner at the Altar, where it be- 
ing demanded of the Officers, IL bo bad deſerv'd beſt 
of lis Country? Every one gave the firſt Vote for 
himſelf, and the ſecond for Themiſtocles. It was fur- 


ther confirm'd by the Lacedemonians carrying him 


with them to Sparta; where giving the Rewards of 
Valour to Eurybiades, and of Wiſdom and Conduct 


to 7hemiſtocles, they crown'd him with Olive, gave 


him the Precedency, preſented him with a rich Cha- 


riot, and conducted him with three hundred Horſe. 


to the Confines of their Territories: Which extraor- 


dinary Marks of Eſteem, and coming from ſo ſevere 


and jealous a State, made all Greece look upon him as 


the common Deliverer. When afterwards he appear d 


at the Olympick Games, the Spectators were wholly 
taken up in extolling, gazing and pointing at him; 
Which touch'd him fo ſenſibly, that he could not for- 
bear diſcovering his Tranſport to his Friends, telling 
*em, 7 bat be that Day reaped the Fruit of all his La- 
bours. Not that this general Applauſe was without 
an Allay of Envy; particularly a Seriphian inſinuated 


to him, 7 bat be deriv'd his Honour more from the Great- © 
neſs and Splendor of his Country, than from bis perſonal 

Merit You are in the right on't, ſays Themiſtocles ; 
For I ſbould never have been efteem'd if I had been of Se- 


riphus, or you tho' you had been of Athens. T hemiſto- 
cles, after the Flight of Aerxes, ſpent ſome time in le- 
vying Contributions of the Iſlands which had ſided 
with the Enemy. He told the Andrians, He came 
attended with two powerful Divinities, Perſuaſion and 
Neceſſity ; to which they anſwer'd, They had tuo as 
powerful to oppoſe them, Poverty and Impoſſibility: 
Whereupon he block'd 'em up for ſome time, but 

finding them too well fortify'd, was forc'd to retire. 
Mardonius in the mean while took up his Winter- 
Quarters in Theſſaly, and the Confines of Macedonia, 
where having pick'd up fifty thouſand Men, ban 
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Chap. III. De Grecian Hiſtorꝛ. 
the three hundred thouſand left him by Xerxes, he 
began to proſecute the War. But he had conceiv'd 


ſuch a Dread of the Athenians, that he firſt endea- 
vour'd to take them off with Promiſes not only of 


an honourable Peace, but of the Friendſhip of the 
King his Maſter ; engaging further 10 rebuild their 
Temples, to give em a vaſt Sum of Money, and conſtitute 


them Lords of all Greece. The Lacedæmonians, alarm- 


ed at theſe Offers, immediately diſpatch'd their Am- 
baſſadors to Athens, to tell em, They hop'd they had 
more Juſtice and Gratitude than to deſert thoſe who were 


engaged with the Perſian purely upon their Account; at 


leaſt that they had more Reſpect to the Memory of their 
Anceſtors, than to prove inſtrumental in the enſlaving 


bose whom they had ſo gloriouſly reſeu'd. And leſt they 


ſhould urge the Neceſſity they were reduc'd to, as 


forcing them to a mean Compliance, That they ſhould 
ſend their Wives and Children to be maintain'd at Sparta. 


The Anſwer the Athenians return'd was, That they 


| forgave their Enemies attempting to buy them off, ſince 


they had no Notion of any thing more valuable than 


Health; but could not ſo eafily pardon the Lacedæmo- 


nians mercenary Thoughts of them, who ſeem'd to lay 
very little Streſs upon what they had done and ſuffer'd in 
Defence of the common Liberty, when they propos'd to 
em lo fight for Bread. After which, Ariſtides bringing 
back the Ambaſſadors into the Aſſembly, charg'd em 
to tell the Lacedemonians in ſhort, That all the Trea- 


ſure in the World was not of that Value with the Peo- 


ple of Athens, as the Liberty of Greece, Then the 
Athentans directed their Diſcourſe to Alexander the 


Macedonian King, who came from Mardonius , and 


pointing to the Sun, As long as that continues his 
Courſe, ſo long, ſaid they, ſball the Citizens of Athens 
wage War with the Perſians for that Country which 
hath been waſted, and thoſe Temples which have been 
prophan'd and burnt by them. And when Alexander 
preſs d them further, and would have interpos'd as a 
Mediator, they thank'd him for his good Intentions, 

0 DES but 


11.84 The Grecian Hiſtory. Book II 
y but caution'd him as a Friend not to attempt any IE 
thing more of that kind, for fear of being inſulted 
by the People. i 

Mardoni- Murdonius, upon this peremptory Anſwer, invaded 
us enters At1ica, and enter'd the City ten Months after Aerxe; 
Athens. had taken it, the Inhabitants having again convey'd 
themſelves to Salamis and other neighbouring Places, 
till they could be join'd by their Confederates. Thi- Mi 
ther he ſent to them a ſecond Offer of the ſame i 
Conditions; which they were fo far from accepting, 
that they ſton'd Lycidas a Senator, the ſame whom 
| Demoſthenes call Cyrfilus, for only moving that it might |Þ 
be taken into Conſideration; and his Wife and Chil 

| dren met with the ſame Treatment from the Women, 
1 Then they ſent preſſing Inſtances to Sparta to haſten 
1 their Supplies: But the Lacedemonians being intent 
i upon their old Method of fortifying the [fhmus, 
put them off with dilatory Excuſes, till at laſt the 
Athenians told 'em plainly, The little Regard they en- 
preſs'd for the common Intereſt, would oblige them to fol- 
low their Example, and provide for themſelves; and that 
their Defence of the Iſthmus would be very little Securt- 

ty to Peloponneſus in general, if they, who were Maſters 
of the Seas about it, ſhould join with the Enemy. Theſe 
Menaces had ſo good an Effect, that when they ſent 
next to the Ephori to know their final Reſolution, 
they told the Meſſengers that five thouſand Men, 
attended with ſeven thouſand of the Helots, were ac- 
tually on their March towards Attica; and gave em 
leave to levy five thouſand more in the Spartan Ter. 
ritories, and follow them, Theſe Forces were join'd 
at the [fthmus by the other Peloponneſians; which 
Mardomus having notice of, thought fit to retire into 
Bæolia, as being a more Champaign Country, But We 
before his Departure, finding the Athenians would WE 
hearken to no Terms, he ſet Fire to their City, and WR 
burnt and demoliſh'd every thing that had eſcap'd 
his Maſter's Fury. At Eleufis the Athenians from 
Salamis, with the other Grecians, came in: ASLEEP 
Whole 
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whole Army being an hundred thouſand (to which 


Number Herodotus adds ten thouſand) under the 


Conduct of Pauſanias the Spartan, the Son of Cleom- 

brotus, and Protector during the Minority of Niſtar- 
chus the Son of Leonidas, follow'd Mardonius into 
Beotia ; whoſe Forces lying extended along the Banks 
of the River A/opus, the Grecians encamp'd over- 
againſt them at the Foot of Mount Qthæron. When 
they were drawing up their Army in order of Battle, 
the Tezeans rais'd a Diſpute with the Athenians upon 


the point of Precedency. They made no difficulty 
of allowing the Spartans the Command of the Right 


Wing, as they had conſtantly had it; but they inſiſt- 
ed on the Left for themſelves, alledging that what 


they and their Anceſtors had done for the common 


Cauſe, had given them a juſt Title to it. The Atbe- 


nians were ſo incens'd at the ſtarting this Pretenſion, 
that they began to mutiny, Whereupon Ariftides 


interpos'd in their Behalf; and addreſling himſelf to 
the Spartans, and the reſt of the Confederates, he 


ſaid, It is not now a time to diſpute the Merit of thoſe 


Services which the Tegeans have ſo magnified. Mo ſhall 
content ourſelves with telling you, That it is not the Poſt 
which gives Courage, or takes it away; and that what- 


ever Poſt you ſhall aſſign us, we will maintain it, and 


do our Duty. We are come hither not to contend with 
our Friends, bul to fight with our Enemies; not to boaſt 
of our Anceſtors but to imitate them. This Battle will 


_ diſtinguiſh the particular Merit of each City, each Com- 


mander, and each private Soldier, This Speech deter- 
min'd the Council of War in favour of the Athenians, 
who thereupon had the Command of the Left Wing 
allotted to them, 

This Difficulty being got over, there happen'd 
another unlucky Circumſtance in the Athenian Camp; 
where ſeveral of the beſt and richeſt Families who 
had waſted their Fortunes in the War, and loft all 
their Credit and Authority in the City, enter'd into a 
Conſpiracy to ſubvert the Government; or, if they 


ſhould 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book II. 
ſhould not ſucceed that way, to betray their Coun 


to the Frans. Ariſtides got notice of their Conſul. 


tations; and their Numbers increaſing, he found it 
neceſſary to make a publick Enquiry into the Affair; 


and yet conſidering the preſent critical Conjuncture, 


he was atraid of going too far. Wherefore he caus'd 
only eight of them to be apprehended, and two of 
thoſe eight, as being more deeply concerned, to be 


proceeded againſt; and yet theſe two were ſuffer'd 


to make their Eſcape during the Proſecution ; which 
was thought to have been done with the Privity of 


Ariſtides; and the rather becauſe he diſcharg'd the 


reſt as if nothing had been found againſt them. He 
only told them, that the Battle would be the Tribunal 
where they might juſhfy themſelves, and make it appear 


that they had never enter'd into any Counſels, but what 
were juſt and uſeful to their Country. By this prudent 


Act of Diſſimulation, he gave them an Opportunity 
of repenting, and prevented a general Commotion 
among the Troops. He thought it adviſeable, ſays 
Plutarch, !9 ſacrifice Juſtice, in ſome meaſure, to the 
publick Good. ut 

The Grecians were advantageouſly poſted in ſtrong 
and rocky Places, all but three thouſand Megareans, 
who lying more expos'd in the Plains, Mardonius 
ſent a great Detachment of Horſe againſt them, 


which broke in and gall'd them ſo on all ſides, that 


they were forc'd to ſend to Payſanias to relieve them. 
Which not being readily undertaken, Ariſtides, who 
commanded the Atheman Troops, ſent three hundred 
of his Men to their Aſſiſtance They ſtood the 
Charge with great Bravery, and cloſing with the E- 


Mafiftius nemy, kill'd Maſiſtius General of the Perfian Horſe: 
General of 


5 bs till the Grecians, without any conſiderable Loſs, car- 


Upon which greater Numbers engag'd on both Sides, 


ry'd off the Body in Triumph. 
After this Pauſanias remov'd his Camp and ad- 
vanc'd to Platza; where the two Armies fac'd _ 
Other, 
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other, with only a ſlight Skirmiſh now and then 

with the Perſian Horſe, for eleven Days together. 

The Reaſon of which was that it had been foretold 
both Par ties, That they ſhould be wittorious if they 

2 only upon the defenſive Part. But Mardonius find- 

ing his Proviſions fail, reſolv'd to attack em the next 


Morning: Which Pauſanias being inform'd of, drew 
up his Army, placing the Athenians in the Right 


Wing oppoſite to the Perſians, as being better ac- 
quainted with their way of fighting, and fluſh'd with 
their late Victories, and his Spartans in the Left, op- 


polite to the Grecians who ſided with the Enemy. 


Which Mardonius perceiving, immediately march'd 
over his Per ſians to the Right; and when Pauſunias 


wheeling about again, rang'd himſelf as at the firſt, 
the other, ſtill to prevent him, did the like: So that 
by changing the Order of the Battle, the Day paſs'd 
without Action. The Erecians ſuppoling things 


would not preſently be brought to an Iſſue, thought 
it neceſſary to remove their Camp for the Conveni- 
ence of Water; but breaking up in the Night were 


187 


t 


pretty much diſpers'd. In the Morning Mardonius, The Bart 


imputing their Diſorder to Flight and Cowardiſe, 7 Platæa. 


purſu'd them with his whole Army, and with great A. M. 


Violence charg'd their Rear, conſiſting chiefly of the g 
Lacedæmonians, who had been detain'd too long 


through the Obſtinacy of one of their own Regi- 
ments, which inſiſted upon it, as not agreeable to 


the Spartan Diſcipline, to deſert their Poſt. How 
ever they, collecting themſelves into the order of a 
Phalanx, receiv'd the Enemy with their wonted Bra- 


very, and, by the Aſſiſtance of the Tegeans main- 
tain'd their Ground with great Slaughter of the E- 


3525 
lymp. 


nemy; amongſt whom Mardonius himſelf was kill'd Mardoni. 
by Aimneſtus a Spartan. The other Grecian Troops, us kill. 


as ſoon as they took the Alarm, came up in ſcatter'd 
Companies to their Relief, and made an entire Rout 
of it; inſomuch that Artabazus, who commanded a 


Body 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book II. 
Body of forty thouſand Perfians, fled with them to. 


wards the Helleſpont, and the reſt fortify'd themſelves 


in their Camp with Wooden Ramparts. 

The Athenians, who were making all the haſte 
they could to have a Share in this Action, were in- 
tercepted by five thouſand of the Th:bans and The: 


ſualiuns, who ſided with the Perſians. However, after 


an hot Diſpute, they defeated them, and made their 
way to the Lacedemonians, who were now aſſaulting 
the Perfian Camp. But being not ſo well ſkill'd in 
that part of the War, the Athenians undertook to 
ſtorm it; and having made a conſiderable Breach the 
whole Army enter'd, and bearing down all before 
'em, made ſuch an incredible Havock, that above a 
hundred thouſand Herſians were put to the Sword, 
For Pay/ani4s, in regard of their Numbers not think- 
ing it ſafe to take any Priſoners, would give no 
Quarter. It is ſaid that of the three hundred thou- 


ſand Perfians who came into the Field, there eſcap'd 
ſcarce three thuuſand belides the forty thouſand who 


fled : And this Victory was obtain'd with ſo little 


Loſs on the Grecians Side, that we may very well take 


up with the higheſt Account of it, ſince it mentions 
but ten thouſand Men, and ſerves rathes to fix the 
Probability of the Action in general, than to dero- 
gate from the Honour of it. The Battle being over, 
the Greciuns bury'd their dead; to which time Dio- 
dorus refers the Original of Funeral Games and Ora- 
tions. But of the firſt of theſe Inſtitutions we have 
ſeveral Inſtances in the Heroes before, and at the 
time of the Trajan War, it being this to which they 
ow'd a great part of their Divinity: And the latter is 
by ſome aſcrib'd to Sohn as a part of his Conſtitution ; 
which from thence obtain'd all over Greece ; it being 
thought not only an Encouragement to the Living, 
but alſo a great Acceſſion to the Happineſs of the 
Dead, to have their Exploits enumerated by a public 

15 Orator: 
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Orator : And therefore to perpetuate the Memory of 
ſuch as had done very eminent Service for their Coun- 
try, the Panegyric was conſtantly repeated upon an 
Anniverſary Day. The Games which were inſtitu- 
ted upon this Occaſion, were to be celebrated every 
fifth Year, and they were call'd Games of Liberty. 
There were likewiſe annual Sacrifices to be offer'd to 
Jupiter Liberator ; for which purpoſe all the Cities of 
Greece were to fend their reſpective Deputies to Ha- 
tea; and the Inhabitants of that City were to have 
the more immediate Care of theſe Solemnities, in 
regard the Battle was fought in their Territories. 


BY Treaſure; the Diviſion of which, Juſtin ſays, firſt 
RW infected Greece with the Luxury of Riches. Out of 
this Spoil there were allotted to the Plateans four- 
ſcore Talents, befides the ſeveral extraordinary Pri- 


| vileges granted to them on account of their Zeal and 
Service on this occaſion. They erected a Temple 

to Minerva with the Money, and adorn'd it with ve- 

5 ry curious Paintings, which ſix hundred Years after, 

x in Plutarch's time, were ſaid to have been as freſn as 

a when they were firft drawn. From hence they 

, march'd to Thebes, where after ſome little Oppoſiti- 

g on, the Heads of the Revolt to the Perſian, were 

L deliver'd up to them and put to Death. 4 

p To crown this Succeſs in Bœotia we muſt take a 4fairs as 

4 View of the Affairs at Sea. The greateſt part of the Sea. 

by Per ſian Fleet, after the Defeat at Salamis, winter d 

a at Cumæ; and in the Spring mov'd to Samos, both to 

J guard and to awe the Coaſts of Afia. The Grecians 


in the mean while were refitting their Ships at #gi- 
na; whither the Chtians ſent to them to free them 
from the Perfian Tyranny, and got them as far as 
Delos. While they ſtaid here to learn what Poſture 
= the Enemy was in, they were again ſollicited by the 
= Yamians to take this Opportunity of putting out to 
1 | Sea, 


In the Camp they found a prodigious Quantity of 
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Sea, whilſt the Ioniaus in general were well affected 
to them, and would certainly come in when they 
ſaw a Power likely to protect them. They imme. 
diately ſet Sail under the Conduct of Leutychides the 
Spartan Admiral, and Xanthippus the Athenian : At 


whoſe Approach the Perſians made to Land; and at 


Mycale, a Promontory of Jonia, hal'd their Gallies 
on Shore, ſhutting 'em up with a Wall and a deep 
Trench; and on the other fide they were cover'd by 
ſixty thouſand Foot, who were left under the Com- 


mand of Tigranes, to ſecure the Continent. Leuty- 


chides made to Shore after them, and, by a public 
Crier, animated the Jontans to revolt: After which 
he landed his Forces, and prepar'd the next Day to 


fight them. The Perſians finding the Jonians waver- 
ing, diſarm'd the Samians, ſent the Mileſians to de- 


fend the Paſſages about Mycale, and ſo diſpers'd the 
reſt that they ſhould be in a manner oblig'd to fight 
in Conjunction with the other Troops. The Grectans 
drew up their Army in two Bodies; the one confiſt- 
ing chiefly of Athenians and Corinthians, kept the 
Plain, whilſt the other of Lacedemonians, march'd 
over Hills and Precipices to gain the higheſt Ground, 


The Fight The Battle being join'd, great Courage and Reſo- 
at Mycale.]ution was ſhew'd on both Sides; and the Fortune of 


the Day continu'd a great while doubtful, till the 
Samians and Mileſians took their Opportunity of de- 
ſerting from the Perſians, and were follow'd by moſt 


of the Afratic Grecians. The Perſians ſtill endes- 


vour'd to keep the Field, but were ſoon routed, and 
purſu'd with great Slaughter to their very Tents. 
The Athenian Body had made themſelves Maſters of 
the Field before the Lacedemontans could come up to 
their Aſſiſtance: So that all the Share theſe latter 
had in the Action, was to kill and diſperſe ſome of 
the Perſian Troops which were making a pretty fe- 


gular Retreat. There fell forty thouſand of the 2 
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ans with Tigranes their General: 
kt with a Den to retrieve the Honour of their Perſian 


Arms, the Grecians loſt a greater Proportion in this, 1 
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than in any other of the Engagements. This Bat- 
tle was fought on the Evening of the ſame Day with 
that at Platea; the News of which Victory arriving 
in the Camp at Mycale before the Engagement, con- 
tributed in a great meaſure towards the Succeſs of 


_ it: So that it is not material to enquire whether Leu- 
FX rychides had actually 


Intelligence from Platea, or 
(which is moſt probable from the vaſt Diſtance) that 
he invented it as a Stratagem to make his Soldiers 


charge with the greater Vigour and Alacrity ; ſince 


the bare Rumour had this good Effect, and ſince 
the thing itſelf happen'd accordingly. : 
To compleat this Victory, the Grecians burnt the 
Perfian Ships in the Haven, and return'd with great 
Spoil to Samos; where they received the /onians 
and Æolians as their Confederates. And as they 
had once more freed them from the Perfian Yoke, 
they fell into a Debate about tranſplanting them in- 
to Europe, ſince otherwiſe they would be continually 
alarm'd, and they could not be ready upon all Oc- 


caſions to relieve them. But the Athenians, who pre- 


tended the greateſt Right to diſpoſe of them, as be- 
ing their Founders, oppos'd it; and promiſing to 


protect them in the Defence of their Liberty, they 


were continu'd in Mia. After which the Lacedæ mo- 
mans return'd home, leaving the Athenians to recover 
the Cherſoneſe of Thrace. Accordingly they lay be- 
fore Seſtus, whither ſome of the Perfians had retir'd, 
'till having ftarv'd them, they took the Town and 
hang'd the Governor. It being late in the Year they 
winter'd here; and in the Spring return'd with their 
Navy to Athens. 

Thus were the Grecians at laſt freed from the In- 
vaſion of an Army no leſs ridiculous in Succets, than 
terrible in Appearance, having, like Locuſts, over- 


whelm'd 


And as they Tigranes 
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whelm'd their Country for two Years together, 


It was a Deliverance rather to be wiſh'd than 
hop'd for; ſince it could not have been effected but 


by fo many ſignal Overthrows both by Sea and Land, 


in any one of which a Miſcarriage muſt have prov'd 


fatal to all Greece. To account for this prodigious 


Succeſs, we are to conſider how the Diſſolution of 
the Regal Power had at this time fir'd the Grecians 
with the Thoughts of Liberty; fo that it produc'd 


even in the private Soldiers ſuch uncommon Notions | 
of Honour and Reſolution, that they were harden'd 


beyond a Senſe of their Danger. And this perſonal 
Bravery was fo well directed by the Conduct and 


_ Vigilance of their Officers, that they generally fought 


to Advantage, by drawing the Per/ians into Straits 
and Paſſes fo that they could not enlarge their Front, 
nor conſequently make uſe of their Numbers. To 
add to which, there was a profeſs'd Emulation among 
the ſeveral States of Greece; which, tho' it created 
ſome little Difficulties in adjuſting the Buſineſs of 
Precedency and Command, had certainly a good Et- 
fect as to the Publick when it came to Action, and 
had no Object to vent itſelf upon but the common 


Enemy. Yet would not all theſe concurring Cir- 


cumſtances have prevail'd in ſo eminent a Degree, 
if they had not had to do with an Enemy who was 
juſt their Reverſe, a ſlaviſh confus'd Multitude, and 
wrap'd up in a ſlothful Security. The Perſians had 
before this Expedition loſt all the Captains of their 
Founder Cyrus; and with them that Spirit and Dif- 
cipline which had given them the Promiſe of a glo- 
rious as well as an extenſive Empire. So that they 
had nothing to truſt to but their Numbers; and even 
this was ſo far from proving an Advantage, that they 
were a dead Weight and a Burden to themſelves, 
and ſerv'd rather to increaſe the Fury of the Enemy 
than to deſeat it. 
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As for Aerxes, he lay at Sardis expecting the event 

of theſe Battles, till finding it impoſſible to retrieve 

ſuch a long Train of Miſcarriages, he retir'd farther 

into his Country. Where we leave him abandon'd 

to a Courſe of Riot and Luxury, without expatiating 

upon thoſe black Scenes of Incelt, Sacrilege and Mur- 

der, which made the latter Part of his Reign as no- 

toriouſly ſcandalous at home, as the firſt Part of it 

had been trifling abroad; and which at laſt occaſion'd 

his being murder'd by his own Subjects. It is ſuffici- 

ent here to obſerve, that whatever ſucceſsful Attempts 

were made by the Feiſaus in other Parts, neither 

Xerxes, nor his Succeſſors did ever after this Defeat at 

Mycale, act offenſively again Greece. And tho' the 

Perſian Kingdom continu'd many Years after, and 

with the Character of the greateſt Empire of the known 

World, her Greatneſs conſiſted rather in Riches and 

Extent of Territory, than any memorable Atchieve- 

ments: and the Continuance of it was owing to no- 

thing more than thoſe inteſtine Broils among the Gre- 

cians, which we ſhall find by the Proſecution of their 

Story, diverted them from puſhing their Conqueſts 

in Aſia. ; 
The Atbenions with their Families being return'd, 2e 

employ'd their Share of the Booty in rebuilding their Oe 

City. But as their Walls took in a much larger Com- A Ine 

paſs than before, this gave ſome umbrage to the La- le Hu 

cedemonians, who truly enough concluded, That if this Athens, 

City, when it lay in Ruins, could do fuch F/onders, what 

would it not aſpire to when it was ſo fortify'd ? Wherefore 

= they diſpatched Ambaſladors to diſſuade them from 

= carrying on theſe Works, becauſe they would only 

ſerve as Garriſons for the Enemy, and be the Seat of a 

future War. This put a Stop to their Proceedings for 

the preſent, till Themiſtocles encourag'd them to go on, 

whilſt he undertook to anſwer it at Sparta, Where 

having gain'd what time he could before he had Au- 

dience, the Laced monians began to ſuſpect his Deſign, 

«nd renew'd their Remonſtrances. He advis'd them 
Vor. J. | O | not 
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not to take up with every idle Report, but to fend 
again and ſee how little the Works were advanc'd. 

Thus hav ing amus'd them till the Walls were finiſh'd, 
he addreſs'd himſelf to the Ephori, telling 'em plain- 
ly, That Athens was now in a Condition 10 keep out an 
Enemy, whether Forergn er Domeſtic ; that in what the Athe- 
nians had done, both the Law of Natims, and the public 
Intereft of Greece wonld ſufficiently bear them out; In ſhort, 
that they were beſt able t judge of their own Affairs without 
the Direction or Controul of any other State; adding far- 
ther, That it was done by his Advice, and that whatever In. 
jury they Her'd to him, bey muſt expect il would be return'd up- 
on their own Ambaſſadors,who were detain'd at Athens. Theſe 
Declarations carry'd too much Weight and Truth 
with them, to be eaſily refuted : So that the Lacedæ- 
monians finding they could not help themſelves, ſtifled 
their Reſentment, and diſmiſs'd Yemiſtocles. He was 
receiv'd at Athens with as much Joy as if he had actu- 
ally triumph'd over Sparta: And indeed this wes the 
firſt conſiderable Step towards throwing off that Supe- 
riority which ſhe had hitherto exacted. After this he 
ſet himſelf to enlarging and ſtrengthning the Port Pi 
res, omitting nothing either by Sea or Land that 
might ſerve not only to ſecure the Athenians from 
ab road, but alſo to fix their Dominion at home. As 
an Expedient for this latter, he propos'd burning the 
Lacedemonian Fleet as it lay in Harbour; but this was 
ſuch a manifeſt Piece of Injuſtice, thar he could not 
make Ariſtides conſent to it. 
A.M. The Perſians having ſtill ſome footing in Europe and 
3527, the Leſſer Aſia, thirty Athenian Gallies were mann'd out 
Olym. 75. under the Conduct of Ariltides, and twenty Lacede- 
4. monian under Pauſanias. They ſet fail to Cyprus, where 
they freed ſeveral Towns which the Hans had gar- 
riſon'd; from whence they re- embark'd and took Hy- 
zantium. Pauſamas, who was naturally haughty and 
imperious, and ſufficiently elevated with the Buſineſs 
of Platzea, preſum'd yet farther upon the Succeſs of 
this Expedition, He became every Day more o_ 
Cult 


admit him. 
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a RE 
cult of Acceſs, and requir'd more extraordinary 


Marks of Honour and Reſpect to be paid him : He 
treated not only his own Officers, but all the Confe- 


_ derates in general, with ſuch Severity, Diſdain and 


Arrogance, that they wanted a fit Opportunity tc get 
rid of him; and ſuch a one now offered upon a trai- 
terous Correſpondence, that he was carrying on in 
Perfa. In order to ingratiate himſelf at that Court, 
he had ſuffer'd ſome Perſian Noblemen, whom he had 
taken in the Helleſpant, to make their Eſcape by Night, 
and had ſent a Letter by them to A es, wherein he 
offer'd to deliver up Sparta and all Greece to him, on 
Condition he would give him his Daughter in Marri— 


age. MFerxes readily hearken'd to the Propoſal, and 
referr'd him to Artabazrs, whom he appointed Gover- 


nor of the Sea-Coaſts in Ai: Minor, to concert Mea- 
ſures with him for putting it into Execution. He al- 
ſo furniſh'd him with a large Sum of Money to be 
diſtributed among ſuch of the Grecians as would join 
in the Conſpiracy. But this Deſign was diſcovered at 


Sparta, and Par;ſantas was tried for it: However the pauſanise 
Proofs not being ſo clear againſt him as the Spartan yd and 
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Laws requir'd, he was acquitted. But his Command aααtw 


was taken from him: which, with the Odium he had 


contracted to himſelf, and the ill Impreſſions he had 
given of the Spartan Dominion, became the Means 


of transferring the Command at Sea to the Athentors. 71, Ci,. 


their Example, being eaſily gained upon by Ariftides 
and Cimon, who were as remarkable for their Modeſty, 
Candour and Humanity, as Pauſanias was for his 
Pride and Inſolence. Ihe Spartans were aſham'd of 
his Behaviour, and ſent another to ſucceed him in the 
Zelleſpout, but it was too late; the Confederates had 
declared themſelves on the other fide, and would not 


The Spartans could not but fancy themſelves over- 
O2 reach d 


The Enians, who were always belt affected to them, aa. 
immediately put themſelves under their Protection, Sa #ra/- 


and all the Cities without the I{hnrs toon follow d. 4 "9s 
"Tilalls. 
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reach'd, and trick'd out of their Command at Sea; 
and tho they made no public Noiſe about it, yet it 
came to be debated among themſelves, whether they 
ſhould not declare War againit Athens. This reviv'd 
an old Prophecy of the Gracle, which had bid them 
Beware of having but half an Empire, and which they 
could not interpret otherwiſe than in Relation to their 
preſent Circumſtances. So that the general opinion 
was for War; but Hetemaridas a Senator diſſuaded it, 
urging among other Reaſons, that it did not ſo properh 
belong to the Spartans 19 tręuble themſelves about Sea-af- 
fairs. The truth is, they were not in a Condition at 


eee, to conteſt it; and therefore they waved the 


houghts af this War to join in the Proſecution of that 


in Alia. 


The Charge of the War being thus devolsy'd upon 
the Athenians, they had a Liberty given them to rate 
all the Cities in ſuch a Proportion of Ships and Mo- 
ney, as they thought neceſſary for the Support of it. 
Whatever Contributions had hitherto been paid in the 
Confederate Wars, this was the firſt regular Tax we 
find mention'd in Greece. It being appointed by Ar, 
tides, amounted to four hundred and ſixty Talents, 
and was depoſited at Delos as the public Treaſury. | 
was collected at firſt with ſo much Eaſe and Chearful- 
neſs, and manag'd with ſuch Integrity, that upon 
this Account ix was call'd The happy Time of Greece, 
and compar'd to the Age of Saturn. This mighty 
Privilege, with which the Athenians were inveſted, 
chiefly upon the opinion of Ariſtides's Juſtice, was a 
Confirmation of that Power they had ſo lately wreſted 
from the Spartans. Bur as it was the beginning of 
their Greatneſs in this Age, ſo it was of their Ruin 
in the next, when the Tribute came to be rais'd, firſt 
to ſix handred Talents, and ſoon after to one 
thouſand three hundred, and the Money miſap— 
ply'd. 

The General Commander in this War was Cimar 


/ Cimon: the Son of Miltiades. I mentioned the Piety of this 


young. 
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Man in taking his Father's Fine upon him: And as 
he was inſolvent, it happen'd, that Calhas, a rich Ci- 
tizen, offer'd to marry his Half: ſiſter Elpinice, and diſ- 
charge it. Whether he did not think it a Match ſuit- 
able to her Quality, or that he was Married to her 
himſelf, (which was allowable by Solon's Laws) he did 
not comply with the Propoſal; but ſhe declaring, She 
would not ſuffer any of Miltiades's Children to die in Pri- 


ſon, accepted it. Being thus ſet at Liberty, he did 


good Service in the Army; and was ſoon taken no- 
tice of, as one who acted with the Courage of his Fa- 
ther, and the Judgment of Themiſlocles, and with 
more Openneſs and Sincerity than either. Ari//iaes, 


who eaſily diſcover'd this honeſt Genius in him, took 


care to cultivate it, and ſet him up as a Counter-poiſe 


E to the Craft and Ambition of Themiftocles : By which 


means he was advanc'd to the higheſt Employments 
both at home and abroad. And being now ſtrength- 
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en'd by an Acceſſion of the Allies, he went into Thrace, His Expe- 
where he took En, a Town ſituate upon the River een 70 


hrace 


S:rymon, and chaſtis'd the bordering Thracians, who | ,*, 
had ſupply'd it with Proviſions. But the Behaviour of and. 


Butes the Perſian Governor of this Town, is beyond 
any thing that is recorded of his Countrymen during 
this War. For finding it impoſſible to hold out any 


longer, he threw all his Treaſure into the River, and 


then erected a Funeral Pile, whereon he burnt himſelf, 
and his whole Family. From thence mon made to 
the Iſland Scyrus, inhabited by ſome of the Pelaſgi and 


Dolopes, a Neſt of Pirates; and by expelling them, 


open'd the Trade of the Ægean Sea; And all theſe 


Places were planted with Athenian Colonies. His next 


Attempt was upon the Caryſtians of Eubæa, whom he 
brought over upon Terms; he afterwards reduc'd 
Nfxus, which had revolted, and depriv'd the Inhabi- 
tants of their Liberty. Which was the firſt Inſtance 
of the Athenians exerting their Power in that kind be- 
yond the Laws of the Confederacy ; tho' it was after- 
wards frequently practis'd, as the other Cities revolt- 

Q 2: 3: ed, 
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ed, to which they were very inclinable upon account 
of the Tribute which the 4/hemans began to exact 
with ſo much Rigour, as made the thing burdenſom, 
and their Government odious. 


Hauſanias was to far from giving over his ambitious 


Views, that immediately upon his being acquitted at 
op ta, he returned to the Sea-Coaſts without any 


Authority from the State, and, during thele Tranſ- 


actions of Cimon, continu'd to carry on his Correſ- 
pondence with Artabazus. But his Deſigns were ſtil] 
travers'd by the Athenian Generals, who forc'd him 

_ from that Neighbournood. At length the Ephori ſum- 
Pruifinizs mon'd him to appear at Sparta, on pain of being de- 
again. clar'd a Traitor to his Country. He obey'd their Or- 
der, and underwent a ſecond Trial: And among o- 

ther ſtrong Circumſtances againſt him, it was alledg'd 

that he had excited the Helis to rebel. But whether 


his Practices were not yet fully detected, or whether 


his Judges were tender in the Proſecution of one of the 
Royal Blood, and who was Guardian to the young King, 
or whether they had regard to his paſt Services, he 
was again diſcharg'd. But ſoon afterwards a full DiC. 
covery was made by one of his Slaves, whom he had 


(ent to Artabazils with a Letter for * It was a- 


greed between Payſantas and this Governor, that, to 
prevent any Diſcovery, the Couriers, Who paſs d from 


one to the other, ſhou'd be made away with as ſoon as 


they had deliver'd their Diſpatches. The Slave ob— 


ſerving, that none of thoſe who had been ſent from 


Sparta, ever return'd back, ſuſpected there was ſome- 


thing wrong in it, and open ' d the Letter he was charg- 


ed with ; by which it appear'd, that he was to be mur- 
der'd in the ſame manner as thoſe who went before 
him. This Letter he deliver'd to the Ephori, who 
were now convinc'd that Fauſanias was guilty; but 


for a more thorough Confirmation, they were 


willing to have it from his own Mouth. For this pur- 
pole they contriv'd, that the Slave ſhou'd take Sanc- 
tuary in the 7 "aſe of Ne Ptune, as for Safety and Pro- 
tection, 
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expoſtulated with his Maſter upon the Subject of the 
Letter, which he acknowledg'd he had open'd, and 


means drawn from him, the Ephor: were preparing to 


Greece. . 


engaged in that intereſt, his Country's Ingratitude 


the Envy and Malice of the Lacedæmonians, who hav- 


to Aſia, and apply'd himſelf to Aerxes. Thucydides 
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tection, and under a Pretence of ſupplicating the 
Deity for the Infidelity he had committed. Pauſanias, 


according to their Expectation, was immediately | 


alarm'd, and repair'd to the Temple, to know how _ | 
the matter ſtood ; and the Ephori, with ſome other At- | 
tendants, had conceal'd themſelves 1n a little inner 

Room, where they cou'd hear what paſs'd. The Slave \ 


then reproach'd him with his Cruelty, which Pauyſani- 
as could not deny; but he endeavour'd to pacify him, 
and promis'd him a great Reward to keep the Secret. 
The Confeſſion of Pauſanias's Guilt being by this 


proceed againſt him: but he having ſome intimation 
of it, took Sanctuary in the Temple of Minerva; His Death. 


| where the Door being made up, (to which end his Mo- 


ther is ſaid to have brought the firſt Stone) he was 
ſtarv*d to Death; and by this Treaſon to his Country i 
forfeited the Glory of having reſcu'd it by one of iN 
the moſt ſignal Victories that ever was obtained in Ay 


\ 


His Fate drew along with it that of Themiflecles; Themiſte- 
who had ſome time before been baniſhed by the cles is 
traciſin, and lived in great Eſteem at Argos. There Peall, 
were found among Pau/anias's Papers ſome Hints of a 
Correſpondence carried on between theſe two, for 
promoting the Affairs of the Pian: And if he were 


might very well prompt him to it. But whatever the 
matter of Fact was, it was ſufficiently aggravated by 


ing received from him the ſevereſt Checks to their 
Ambition, never left off, *till they got him accus'd 
and condemned, without being heard. Which he 
having notice of, fled firſt to Corcyra, then to Epirus ; 
where being purſu'd, he got with much difficulty in- 


ſays, contrary to the general Opinion, that his Son 
4.  Artaxerxes 
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Artaxerxes was then upon the Throne: But perhaps 


he was only declar'd Heir to the Crown, it being cuſ- 
tomary among the Perfian Kings to name their Suc- 
ceſſor ſome time before they dy'd, as we find Darius 


did before his Expedition; at leaſt this is the moſt 


plauſible way of reconciling the Difference. Being 
admitted to the King, he told him, He was Themiſto- 
cles the Athenian, who had been banifhed his Country, 
and bad not fled to him for Proteftton. That he had indeed 
Brought many Calamines on the Perſians; but that be had 


likewiſe done them many Services by the good Advice he bad 


ſeveral times given them ; and that he was now in a Capa- 
city of ſerving them more eſtectually. My Life, ſaid he, 
is m your Power ;, you may diſpoſe of it as you think ſit; by 
faving it, you will oblige one who aſks it of you ;, by taking 


a Treaſure that he had obtain'd; and was ſo overjoy'd 
at his Arrival, that at Night he ſtarted out of his 
Sleep, and cried out thrice, I have got Themiſtocles 
the Athenian. The next Morning he ſent for him; 
and, inſtead of ſacrificing him to his Revenge, as 
was generally expected, he made him a Preſent of 


two hundred Talents, which was the Price he had 


ſet upon his Head for the taking him, and defir'd of 


him an account of the Affairs of Greece. He after- 
| wards took him into his Parties of Pleaſure, and 


ſhew'd him ſuch further uncommon Marks of Friend- 
ſhip and Eſteem, that the other Favourites grew jea- 
lous of him. But the King's View was by his means 
to make another more ſucceſsful Attempt upon Greece. 
He gave him three Cities to maintain him; fo that 
having liv'd ſome time in great ſplendor, he dy'd, as 


ſome ſay, a natural Death at Magnefia. But that 


which is recorded moſt to his Glory, is, that having 
engag'd the Perſian not to undertake the War againſt 
Greece without him, he poiſon'd himſelf, as being the 

mot? 


it away, you ill defiroy the greateſt Enemy 10 Greece. 
The King was ſurpris'd at his intrepid Behaviour, 
and at preſent made him no anſwer : But after hav- 
ing diſmiſs'd him, he ſpoke of him to his Friends as 


e 


_ 
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moſt honourable means of acquitting himſelf both to 


Xerxes, and his Country. Whatever his Intentions 
were, his Actions were free from Guilt to the laſt : 


So that his reſiding in an Enemy's Country, ſeems 


to have been rather of Neceſſity, than Choice, bein 

firſt abandon'd, and then perſecuted by the Inſolence 
and Jealouſy of an ungrateful People ; who could not 
at the ſame time but acknowledge him for the great- 
eſt Man in Greece, and one born for its Preſervation. 


201 


Some ſay, that at his firſt ſetting out in the World, 4% Cha- 
he led ſuch a profligate Life, that his Father diſinhe-ra&er- 


rited him: Which agrees with a Saying of his own, 
That ragged Colts, when they come to be taught, make the 


beſt Horſes. But others affirm, that he applied him- 
ſelf very early to Buſineſs, and with great Attention; 
and that his Father, to diſcourage him from meddling 


3 with State Affairs, took him to the Sea-fide and 
E ſhew'd him the old Gallies, as they lay neglected and 


unrepair'd upon the Shore, comparing them to the 
chief Commanders, who were diſcharg'd by the Peo- 
ple, when they had no further occaſion for them. But 
this did not check his Ambition; he toon grew into a 
general repute, and by his Parts and Induſtry became 


ſo eminent, that nothing of moment was done with- 


out him. He was a good Pleader, and knew how to 
make his court to the People ; but it was more by his 
natural Cunning, than his manner of Addreſs. For 
in his general Deportment he was rough and unpo- 
lind; and being one Day upbraided with it, he ſaid, 
He muſt own, be could not play upon the Lute, but that, 
in lieu of it, he could raiſe a great City out of a ſmall one. 
He was a good Judge in private Controverſies be- 
tween Man and Man; but in Points of Intereſt, which 
concern'd either himſelf or the Public, he was often 


partial and unjuſt, Such was the Caſe of his rebuild- 


ing the Walls of Athens : For however juſtifiable the 
thing might be in itſelf; yet his manner of doing it, 
with regard to the Spartans, was fraudulent and trick- 
ing. Wherefore this piece of Management againſt 
thoſe 
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thoſe who had acted in Friendſhip and Alliance with 


the Athenians tor their mutual Preſervation, 1s not to be 


conſider'd in the tame light with his other Stratagems 


againfl the Runs, who were the declared Enemies of 


Gr-ece. But herein he went upon a falſe Maxim, which 


prevail'd too generally among the Grecians, that all 
ways of increaſing the Power of their Country, were 
allowable, and that the end would ſufficiently juſtify 
the means. The Spartans themſelves were as blame- 
able as others in this reſpect; however they never 
forgave this Act of Treachery in Themiſtocles: In the 
end it prov'd his ruin, and laid the Seeds of that long 
and fatal Diſcord which afterwards broke out between 
the two Republicks. But whatever cauſe of Reſent- 
ment the Spartans had againit him, he had not de- 
ſerv'd the Treatment he met with from his Fellow- 


Citizens, who reap'd the Fruit of all his Labours, and 


for whom he had ſucceeded in every thing he under- 


took. He was, after Miltiades, the chief Inſtrument 
of their Deliverance: And every part of his Conduct 


in that great Work deſerves Praiſe. The firſt ne- 
ceſſary Step towards it, was to ſuppreſs that Spirit 
of Emulation and Rivalſhip among the ſeveral States 
of Greece, which, at the time of the Perfian Deſcent, 
was breaking out into a Flame: But it was happily 
prevented by Themiſtzclzs, who compos'd their Diffe- 
rences, and united moſt of them againſt the common 
Enemy. And even after this Union, he found it ve- 
ry difhcult to adjuſt the Point of Command, which 
he had Pride enough to inſiſt on for himſelf, and Zeal 
enough for the Honour of his Fellow-Citizens, who 


had a natural Right to the Command at Sea: But he 


wav'd all Pretenſions of this kind, and ſubmitted to 
every thing for the public Good. This 1s what Plu- 
tarch extols in him as true Greatneſs of Mind; and 
makes a juſt Remark upon it, That he could never have 
gvercome his Enemies b y hrs Courage, if he had not fu ft got 
the better of bis Allies by his Condeſcenſion, He was the 


frſt 
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firſt who gave the Arhenrans a right Notion of Sea-Af- 


fairs, and laid the Foundation of all their Naval Glo- 
ry. He confirm'd to them that Superiority of Com- 


mand at Sea, which had lately devolv'd to them by 


the Infolence of Pauſanias, and put them in the way 
of obtaining the Sovereignty of Greece. He eſtabliſh- 


ed it as a Maxim, That ther prejent and future Safety 
They were not pre- 


depended intirely on their Shipptug. 
ſently convinc'd of this Truth; and therefore re- 
proach'd him with taking from them the Spear and the 


Shield, and binding them do the Bank and the Oar. But 


they afterwards found the good Effects of it; and ſo 
long as they purſu'd his Plan, and continu'd to act 
as a Maritime Power, they were a great flouriſhing 
People. He had a very diſcerning Genius, and great 
Sagacity and Foreſight : Plutarch ſays, He had an Eye 


which could penetrate even into the Womb of Events. And 


as no body faw things at a greater diſtance ; ſo no 
body paſs'd a truer and quicker Judgment of them in 
Caſes of preſent Difficulty. He was ſaying one Day, 
That the greateſt Talent a General could poſſeſs, was, 10 
foreſee the Defigns of an Enemy : Tes, ſays Ariſtides, That 
is very neceſſary , but it is likewiſe neceſſary to have clean 
Hands, and to be above any Views of Intereſt. Themfto- 
cles was fo ſtung with this Reply, that when after- 
wards he heard Ariftides extoll'd for the Care he took 
of the Public Money, he made a Jeſt of it, and faid, 
His Merit in this Reſpect, was of the ſame kind with that 
Fa flrong Box. As he had great natural Advantages, 
ſo he had a way of ſetting them off with a great deal 
of Artifice. He us'd Religion only as a Cloak; tho” 
it was generally for good Purpoſes, and for the Ser- 
vice of the Public. This was the uſe he made of 
Signs and Prodigies, Dreams, Omens, Oracles and 
other Divine Revelations, which he knew how to in- 
terpret, according to the Spirit he was to raiſe in the 
Minds of the People. He had other little Arts of 
gaining upon them. He made it his Buſineſs to know 
every Citizen perſonally, and would ſalute them by 
their 
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their Names, When he was Admiral, he would pur 
off all his Buſineſs to the Day he was to ſail, in order 
to raiſe an Opinion of his Capacity and Diſpatch : 
And fo through the whole courſe of his Politics, there 
was ſomething more fine and intricate, than Greece 
had hitherto been acquainted with. But it muſt be 
confeſt, that there was in moſt of his beſt Actions 
more Craft and Subtiity, than was ſuitable to the 
Character either of his Bravery in the Field, or of 
his Wiſdom in the Senate. 1 . 

It was alſo about this time that Ariſtides dy'd : Of 
whoſe Integrity and Contempt of Riches there can- 
not be a clearer Evidence, than that he, who had 
been Treaſurer of Greece, did not leave enough to 
bury him. When he was grown old, and had quit- 


ted the Adminiſtration, he ſpent the reſt of his Life 


in inſtructing and training up young Men as a Nur- 
ſery for the State, inſtilling into them Principles of 
Honour and Juſtice, and intpiring them with a Zeal 
and Love for their Country. His moſt particular Fa- 
vourite was non, who, in a great meaſure, ow'd 
the Figure he afterwards made in the World, to his 
Friendſhip and Advice. His chief Characteriſtic was 
his Juſtice : But he had likewiſe given great Proofs 
of his Wiſdom and Bravery ; and he had an Evenneſs 
of Temper which carry'd him through all the Cir- 
cumſtances of Life, both as to himſelf, and the Pub- 
lic. He was in all reſpects ſo true a Servant of the 
Public, that Valerius Maximus ſays, upon the Occaſion 
of his Baniſhment, I was happy for Athens, hat ſbe 
could find out another good and faithful Citizen after the 
Baniſhment of him, with whom Virtue itſelf was fled from 
her. His Caſe was certainly one of the ſtrongeit In- 
ſtances of the Power of Faction at that time in 
Athens. For he was not of the Number of thoſe, who 
preſum'd ſo far upon the Merit of their Services, as 
to endanger the public Liberty; which was the chief 
Pretence upon which the Oftraciſm was founded. He 
had no aſviring Views that could give any U a. 
| 0 
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of that kind : His Ambition went no further than to 
procure the Safety and Honour of the Common 
wealth; and if that end were anſwer'd, he was not 
very ſolicitous how it was brought about, or whether 
by himſelf or others, or whether by his Friends ©: 
his Foes. This was ſufficiently experienc'd in his Be- 
haviour to his greateſt Enemy Themiſtocles, with whom 


he readily concurr'd in the Operations of the War, 
_ aſſiſted him with his Informations, his Counſel, and his 
Credit, and then let him engroſs to himſelf all the Ho- 


nour of the Victory. He alſo contented himſelf with 


acting in a ſort of Subordination to him in the Govern- 


ment. He ſhew'd the ſame generous Conduct with 


regard to Miltiades at the Battle of Marathon; where 


he was of equal Rank with him as One of the Ten 
Generals, who were each of them to have their Turn 
of commanding the Army for a Day. But he wiſely 
conſider'd, that the dividing and ſhifting the Com- 


mand in this manner, mult be attended with great 


Inconveniencies, that it would occaſion the making 
ſo many different Diſpoſitions, and the giving ſo ma- 
ny different Orders, that it would be hardly poſſible to 
form, or at leaſt to execute any regular Plan of Action. 
For this reaſon he propos'd the veſting the whole 
Power in Ailtiades ſingly; and he not only reſign'd 
his own Day of Command to him, but prevail'd 
with his Collegues to follow his Example. And this 
he did not out of any Diffidence of himſelf, or any 
Backwardneſs to engage the Enemy: For it was he 
who chiefly ſupported Miltiades in his Opinion, againſt 


the Majority of the Officers, rather to go out and 


meet the Perſians in the Field, than to ſtay and re- 


| ceive them in the Town. By theſe means it was, 


that the Succeſs of that Battle may in ſome meaſure 


be aſcrib'd to him, without detracting from the Glory 


of Miltiades. He acted in the fame diſintereſted man- 
ner in the Senate and the Aſſembly, where he often 
dut up his Propoſals in others Names, that no- 
OY thing 
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thing of perſonal Prejudice, or private Enmity 
mizht interfere with the Good of the Community. 
Ee procured ſeveral Laws to be paſs'd, according as 


the Exigency of Affairs made them neceſſary: And 


among the reſt, there was one very remarkable, by 


winch all the Citizens, without Diſtinction, were 
made capable of bearing Office, and of being admitt- 


ed to a ſhare in the Government; which was a great 


Change in the Conſtitution, and directly contrary to 
Flin's Scheme. This he did of himſelf when he was 
Aalen; and it was the more extraordinary, becauſe 


he naturally favour'd the Nobility. But when he 


found the People carry it high upon their Service 


againſt the Perſi tans, he thought it of leſs dangerous 
Conſequence to let them into the Adminiſtration by 
Law, than that they ſhould endeavour to let them- 
ſelves into it by Force. However, it happen'd that 
they made a more modeſt uſe of this Priv ilege than 
could have been expected : For they contented them- 


elves with being choſen into ſome of the loweſt Em- 


pley ments, without aſpiring to the Magiſtracy. As 


by this means the main intent of the Law was loſt, it 


grew by degrees into diſuſe, except that now and 
then as factions prevail'd, andas particular Men found 
their account in courting the People, they were ſpi- 
rited up to murmur againſt their Superiors, and to 


aſſert their Right of ſharing with them in the Govern- 


ment. They were encouraz'd in it chiefly by Pericles, 
who likewiſe anncx'd Salaries to thoſe little Offices, 
Which, by common Conſent, they were allow'd to 
execute: And probably it was owing to theſe Advan- 
tages, and ſuch further Marks of Indulgence, as 


from time to time they receiv'd, that they ſeldom 


carry'd ther Pretenfions fo high, as, according to 
the full Extent of the Law, they might have done ; 


and that the Adminiſtration was, generally ſpeaking, 


Jeſt in che hands of thoſe, 1 9 Birth, Fortune and 
Education gave them a more urg Title to it. 


Thus 
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Thus the Inconveniencies, which might have ariſen 


from this Law, were in a great meaſure prevented; 
and the Good that reſulted from it, was aſcribed 


chiefly to Anſtides. Upon the whole, he had at lcaſt 
the ſecond hand in railing Athens to her preſent Pitch 


of Grandeur: and as Yemiſtocles was the grealeſt, io 
Ariflides was the beſt Man of his time. _ 
Athens being depriv'd of theſe Supports, the chief 
Burden lay upon Cimin ; who having been ſuccelsfu] 
hitherto, and being furniſh'd with more Ships ar 

Proviſions, ſcour'd the Aſiatic Seas, and made to Ca- 
ria; where all the Grecian Cities upon the Sea- coaſt 
immediately came in; and the reft, which were gar- 
riſon'd by the Perfrans, he took partly by Storm, and 
partly by managing Intelligence within their Walls. 


After which, he met with the like Succeſs in Lycig. 


So cloſely did he purſue them, that he would not let 
them take breath, or put their Affairs in any'Polture 


So that from [nia to Pampbylia there was not a Man 


appear'd for the Pran. Having Notice that they 
had ſome Land-forces making head againſt him up- 
on the Coaſts of Panlylia, and that they were 
ſupported by a Fleet of at leaſt three hundred and 


hfty Sail, he immediately directed his Courſe towards 


Cyprus, about which the Fleet lay. The firſt oppo- 
ſition he met with, was at Phaſelis inhabited by Gre- 
ctans, who, upon a pretence of Neutrality, deny'd 
him Entrance into their Port: But he ſoon oblig'd 
them to pay down ten Talents as a Fine, and to join 
their Forces with him. - 

The whole Ryan Fleet anchor'd at the Mouth of 
the River Eurymed;n, where they expected a Rein- 
lorcement of Phenician Ships, and therefore declin'd 
lighting, till they could come up; But Cn ranged 
his Gallies in ſuch a Poſture, as to prevent their join- 


ing, and yet force them to fight. Upon which 


they retir'd further within the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver; till finding the Athemans making up to them, 
| they 
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The Figli they met them and gave them Battle. Having the 
at Lury- Superiority of an hundred Sail, they maintained 
F U1 J the Conflict for ſonie time, but at laſt they were forc'd 
do Shore, where they who came firſt threw themſelves 
5-5+ upon Land, leaving their empty Veſiels to the Enemy. 
n 77 So that beſides what were ſunk, the Abentans took an 
hundred, and ſome Accounts double that Number. 

Upon this their Länd-Army drawing towards the 

Sea, Cimon was in Suſpence, whether he ſhould make 

a Deſcent : But finding his men reſolute, and fluſh'd 

with Victory, he landed them before they had wip- 

ed off the Sweat, and Blood of the firſt Engagement, 
Diadhrus ſays, they were landed by a Stratagem of 
Cimen s, Who dreſs'd the beſt of his men in Perſian 
Habits, and put them on board the Veſlels he had 
taken, However it was, they no ſooner touch'd 
Ground, but they ſet up a Shout, and ran furiouſly 

pon the Enemy, who ſuſtained the firſt Shock with 

great Obſlinacy ; ſo that the Fight began to he very 
doubtſul, {-veral principal Men of the Athenzans be- 

ing ſlain. At length the Perfions were totally routed, 

tome taken Priſoners, and all their Tents plunder'd; 
wherein was a great deal of rich Booty, meſt of 
which was employ'd by Cmca in public Buildings 

about the City. Thus did Cimen obtain two intire 
Victories, which in ſoine ſenſe may be ſaid to ſurpaſs 

thoſe of Salamis, and Plataa, being both gain'd the 

fame Day, and by the fame Men. And to make 

them yet more ccmpleat, he intercepted eighty Sail 

of Phanicions, who knowing nothing of the Defeat, 

were coming up to the Aſſiſtance of their Allies; 

The Ships were all taken, and the Men either ſlain, 

or arown'd, NE 

4 Peace The Perfians after this were glad to treat upon an) 
concladed Terms; and a Peace was concluded extremely honou- 
letaciæt fable on the Grecians Side, the chief Articles being, 
55 pech, That the Grecian Cities in Aſia Huld be left in the quit 
Enjcyment of their Liberty; and that both the Land and 

Sea Forces of the Perſians ſcould be kept at ſuch a * 
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from the Grecian Seas, as not to give any Umbrage, Tis 
true, the Account of this Peace depends chiefly upon 

the Authority of Plutarch; for others place it lower, 

upon mon's Expedition againſt Cyprus. To confirm 
which latter Opinion, it is certain the ſame Invetesa- 
ey continu'd between the two Nations, and therefore 
this firſt Treaty was not inviolably obſerv'd : But as 

the War was proſecuted only by the A:bentans, and 
that very faintly, and not ſo directy againſt the Perſe- 
an, it never after this Defeat at Eyrymedon came to a 
deciſive Battle, nor indeed to any general Action, till 
the time that Alexander over-ran Aſia. For which Rea- 
ſons we may allow of this Treaty, and with it con- 

clude the Per/ian War. py 

About the time of Aerxes's Expedition, the Study 

of Philoſophy was tranſlated from ſoma to Athens by , vv 
Anaxagoras of Clazomene, who became ſo eminent that ras. 

he was call'd, * The Mind by way of Diſtinction. Po- Ng, 
etry at the ſame time was cultivated by Smonides of the simonide: 
Iſland Cas, who excell'd in moſt kinds of Verſe, and 
recorded the four celebrated Fights at Marathon, Ther- 

mopyle, Salamis, and Platæa. His chief Talent was E- 

lexy; wherein he ſucceeded fo well, that Catullus calls 

his Writings in that kind, The Tears of Simonides, But 

the Original of Elegy may be more properly aſcrib'd 

to Mimnermus, who was contemporary with S Yen, and 
invented that ſoft Strain to lament the Misfortunes of 

his Love. To Stmonides is alſo aſcrib'd the Invention 

of artificial Memory : And his Learning and Wiſdom in 

other Matters procur'd him the Eſteem and Friend- 

ſhip of the greateſt Men of his time, particularly of 

Hiero Tyrant of Sicily, n 


* 
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CHAP. IV. 


From the Peace concluded upon Cimon's Hictorios at the Ri. 
ver Eurymedon, 7s ihe Begining of the Peloponne- 
ſian Var. 


Intaining the Space of 33 2 ears. 


The Cher. TME Athenian Forces being withdrawn from Ala, 
ſoneſe jub- | were employ'd in reducing the 7“ acian (Aer. 
duced. ſneſe. After which they fell upon the Thafans, upon 
the account of ſome rich Mines they were poſſeis'd 
of. mon having defeated them at Sea, they ſtood a 

Siege; and in the mean while deſired the Spartans to 
invade Attica. But they had at that time their Hands 

full in repairing the Damages of a violent Earthquake, 

which had deſtroy'd a great many Men, with moſt 
part of their Buildings: And Pauſanigs, by tampering. 

with the Helots, had left ſuch Impreſſions upon them, 

4:4 Tha - that they took this e to rebel. So that the 
los. Thaſians, not being able to procure a Diverſion, ſub- 
mitted upon Terms in the third Year of the Siege. 

But C;moy, inſtead of being rewarded for this Service, 

Cimon ac- was accus'd of holding Intelligence with the King of 
ud, Macedon, becauſe when the Paſlage was apen'd, he did 
not make a further Irruption into his Territories He 

urg'd ſeveral things in his defence, and was ſeconded 

by his Sifter Elpinice ; who addreſſing herſelf to Pericles 
in his behalf, he anſwer'd her with a Smile, 7a are % 
old, Madam, t9 manage Affairs of this nature. Howe-. 

ver he became afterwards more mild in his Proſecuti- 
on; he role up but once to plead againſt him, 
and then did it fo faintly, that he was eaſily acquit- 
ted. 

The Riz cf But ſince we have mention'd Pericles as one who 
Pericies, appear'd now with an eftabliſh'd Character, and be- 
| gan 
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gan to take upon him the chief Management of Affairg 


in Aubens, it may be neceſſary to take a more diſtinct 
View of him, that we may ſee both by what Steps he 
arriv'd to that Eminence in the State, and what Alter- 
ations the State itſelf ſuffer'd under him. le was 


deſcended of one of the beſt Families in Aubens, his 
Father being Xantbippus, who had been very active 
againſt the Perſian, and bore a conſiderable Sway in 


the City, and his Mother Agarijte, theGrend-Daugh- 


ter of Clifhenes. His Education was ſuitable to his 
Birth; and having a ſtrange Vivacity of Parts, he ea- 


fily retain'd and improv'd the Inſtructions of the beſt 


| Maſters: Among whom Anaxagoras was the chief; 
for as others had only furniſh'd him with ſome looſe 


Notions of Philolophy, he eſtabliſn'd in him Maxims 


| of found Senſe, and put him upon an Inquiry into 


the ſecret Springs and Arts of Government. It was 
| obſerv'd, that he bore a near Reſemblance to Hſiſra- 


| tus both in Perſon and Parts: But he was fo far from 
| thinking this an Advantage, that it made him ſhy of 


| meddling with dtate-Affairs, left it ſhould be thought 
| he was carrying on the ſame Deſigns. For this Reaion 


| his firſt Service was in the Wars, where he acquitted 
| himſeit with Honour: But he took his Opportunity, 


| as Themiftocles, Ariſtides, and the ather great Men went 
off to apply himſelf to the State, as his more proper 
Province; where he a d with an extraordinary 
| Advantage in the Art of Speaking. He had &cc'ul- 
tom'd himſelf by a Flow of Words to conſute any 
| Opinion, right or wrong; and the Ule he made of 


this Faculty, was to work every thing to his own De- 


| ſigns. His way of haranguing was ſaid to be in an 
| imperial Strain; from whence moſt probably he had 
the Surname of Olympus, by which was meant, that 
like Jupiter, he thunder d when be ſpoke. And then the 
Punableneſs of his Voice, the Air of his Face, 
his very Dreſs and Geſture, had ſomething of a com- 


| manding Gravity, which charmed and aſtonith'd all 
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that heard or ſaw him. The chief Obſtacle to his 
Riſe he fou.1d was Cimon, whoſe Candour, Liberality, 
and good Service had procur'd him a general Love 
and Eſteem, and who beſides had fix d a particular 
Intere't with the Nobility : So that Pericles in Oppo- 
ſition to him fell in with the People; and as he ſaw 
no other way of puſhing his Ambition, this made 
him guilty of ſome mean popular Compliances, which 
otherwiſe the Greatneſs of his Spirit, and the Re. 

ſervedneſs of his Temper would not have conſented 
to. As he was not yet upon an equal Foot with Cm, 
who had Money enough to diſplay his generous Qua- 
lities to Advantage, and by that means to thwart his 
Deſigns, this put him upon making uſe of the pub- 
lic Money: So that by Bribes, Largeſſes, and other 
Diſtributions, he eaſily gain'd the People. Having 
laid this promiſing Foundation, he ſtruck next at the 
Council of Areoparus; and by the Aſſiſtance of Epbi. 
altes another mighty Champion for the People, he 
withdrew moſt Cauſes from the Cognizance of that 
Court, and brought the whole Order into Contempt. 
By theſe Methods he ſoon got the Aſcendant over all 
his Competitors; and if Cimon was permitted to 
continue in Employment, it was becauſe he was 
wanted, and through the eaſineſs of his Temper he 
comply'd, and gave way, contenting himſelf rather 
with the Merit, than the Reward of ſerving his Coun- 
try. Plutarch ſays in praiſe of Pericles, that he di- 
vided his Authority with Cimon, and that, ſuitably 
to their different Qualifications, he aſſign'd to him 
the Management of the War, and reſerv'd to him- 
ſelf the Civil Adminiſtration. But this Partition 
was more an Act of Neceſlity, than of Choice: 
For he found the other had ſtill too powerful an 
Intereſt to be wholly laid aſide, and that he could 
not well go on without him. However he took 
care to keep him at a diſtance, and to employ him 
in ſuch a manner, as to prevent his e 
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him, or interfering With him in the Buſineſs of 
the ee NED. .; . 39 
The Lacedæmonians in their Diſtreſs ſent for ſome 
Athenian Succours to ſuppreſs their Slaves: But 
Ephialtes oppos'd'it, as a very wrong Step, to raiſe 
up or aſſiſt a City that was Rival to Athens, he in- : 
ſiſted, That it was neceſſary to break the Pride and 
Arrogance of Sparta; and that the beſt means of doing 
it, was, while She was dun, to keep her ſo. Cimon 
urging on the contrary, 7 hat they ſbould not ſuffer 
Greece 1 be maim' by the Loſs of fo confiderable a 
1 Member, nor their own::.Ciy to be depriv'd of ger Com- 
panion, obtain'd leave” to march out with a good 
Body to their Relief. But however the Helots were 
diſpers'd for the preſent; they oon got to an head 
again; and having drawn ſcveral of their Neigh- 
bours into a Confederacy, poſſeſs'd themſelves of 
E [home, the old Receptacle in the Meſſenian Wars. 25 
Upon which the Spartans diſpatch'd Vieilengers a 
& ſecond time to Athens tor Supplies: Which were 
no ſooner arriv'd, but their Minds chang'd; fo 
that either diſtruſting or diſdaining their ſervice, 
| they ſent them home again Whatever Cauſe of 
| Reſentment the Spartans had hitherto met with, 
they had till carry'd it fair, or at leaſt cautiouſly : 
E But this was ſuch an open Affront, that it became 
| the Grounds of a long profeſs'd Enmity between 
the two States. The Athenzans vented their Anger 
| firſt upon Cimm, as à Favourer of the Lacediemoni- 
ans. He was indeed an Admirer of their Conſti- 
tution, and had Perſonal Obligations to them, be- 
ing, at his firſt Riſe, chiefly countenanc'd by them 
ui Oppoſition to Themiſtocles. Beſides he had creat- 
ed himſelf Enemies, by eſpouſing the Intereit of 
| the Nobility againſt Pericles and Ephialtes. So that 
upon theſe, and other ſlight Pretences, he was 
lorced to ſubmit to the Ten Years Baniſbment. But Cimon ts. 
whatever was alledg'd againſt him, his Caſe was ni/#'/ 
9 3 much 
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am the ſam» with that of his Pretieceſſors : He 


had done too much to five eaſy, or ſafe with a 
People, Who fear'd none fo much as the Auen 
of their Dehverance; fo that they had recourſe to 


the Ofraciſin, as an Kxpedient always at hand; 
and it was now grown fo cuftomary, that it was 


in a maitncy become the Teft of a Man's merit. 
The next Step the Athenians. made, was to quit 


their Alliance witt the Spartans, and enter into one 
with the Trgrues their profeſs'd Enemies, in which 
they als cormprehended the Theſſalians. .. The jarring 


of theſe two States gave occaſion to ſeveral others to 
follow their Example. Particularly about this time 
the Inhabitants of 
vice in the Riſan Wars, endeavoured to tecover 
their ancient Splendor, by thtowing off their De- 
pendence upon the Commonwealth of Argos. The 
Argtuves had oe. Bred upon them with a a jealous 
Eye; and took 
whilſt the Spartans were too deeply engag' d in their 
Domeſtick War, to relieve them. Accordingly the 
firſt defeated them in the Field, and then block'd up 
their City; which made a very 
Mrcenæ fome time, *till being «moſt exhauſted, it was 
eaten and taken and utterly demoliſh'd, Thris was the End of 
denoliſi d. Myrene; which had made an early Figure in Great 
and been the Nurſery of many of her firſt Heroes, 
The Helots The Hehrs all this while gave the Sgartans a great 
uppreſi'd. deat of Trouble before Hhome : But in the tenth Yer 
of the Siege they wete forc'd to ſubmit, and being 
baniſh'd Peloppmneſus, the Atherrans receiv 4 them, and 
ſettled them with their Families in Naupattus, which 
they had lately taken from the Lorri Ozolze. Fhete 
was alſo about this time a Quarrel between Corints 
and Megara; the latter of which Cities revolting from 
its Alliance with Sparia, was protected, and garrt 
fon'd by the Aleniuns Which, as it was a new AC- 
ceſſion to Athens, fo it was the grounds of an invete- 
rate Hatred betwixt that State and Oriutb. _ 
1 
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But before we proceed to the Effects of theſe Di- 
viſions, it will be necetfary to toueh upon a new Ex- 


pedition of the A heniuns in Argypt, which had revolt- Expedition 
ed from the Perfian. at the Inſtigation of Inarus King ofs/ % A- 
notwithſtanding the _— 


Libya. The Atbenrans, 
Treaty, had rigo'd out a good Fleet, the Defign be- 
ing laid againſt Cyprus; which lying in the Straits be- 
tween Cilicia, Syr ia, and Azypt, would give them a 
great Command in thoſe Parts, and be upon all oc- 
caſions a Curb to the Ffm. Inarus knowing of 


| what uſe they would be to him, diverted them 
from this Enterprife, by propoſing to them a Share in 


his Conqueſts, as of far greater Conſequence to them 


than the Addition of a ſmall Ifland. Accu 


they went with two hundred Sail to his Afhifance ; 
and were no iooner landed but they join'd Battle, 
routed the Pe-flans, and purſu'd them to Me, bs, 
took two Parts of the City, and block'd up the third, 
which went 
erxes, tho he ſent above three hundred thoutand 
Men into the Field; was ſo hard prefs d, that he 
practis'd with the Lacedemoinians to invade Attica, in 

hopes the Athentans would be recall'd to its Benne. 


This was the firſt Inftance of the Perfians attempting 
to bribe one part of Greece to act 
However their Generoſity, or their Fear, fway'd fo 


mach with them, as to reject his Propoſals. But the 


Porfians coming next Year with a great Reinforcement 


of Men and Shipping, gave a mighty Turn to their 
Affairs. The Athenzaus made feveral attempts to 
ſtorm the Mie Mall- But 1 upon. the Approach of 
theſe Forces, they were oblig'd to raiſe the Siege, 
and retire into Byblus a Town 17 Profopis an Iſland of 
of the Nile, with their Fleet lying in the River before 
the Town. Here they held out a Siege of eighteen 
Months: After which the Perfians turning the courſe 
of the River, drain'd the Channel; and having by 
that means taken their Gallies, put all the Men to 
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| the Sword, except ſome few who efcap'd into Li. 
bya: Tho“ Diadorus ſays, that finding their Ships 
made uſeleſs by this Stratagem, they ſet fire to em 
themſelves, reſolving to fight it out to the laſt Man; 

and that the Perfians ſeeing their Obſtinacy, let 
them go upon Terms. ?Tis certain that being 
abandon'd by the Ægyptians they were ſo weaken'd 

that they could not make head again, And to 
complete their Misfortunes, it happen'd that fifty 
Sail being ſent to their Relief, and knowing no- 
thing of their Defeat, fell in with the Hiæniciuns at 


moſt of them deſtroy'd. 15 
Six Years the Athenians ſpent in this fruitleſs Expe- 
dition; during which time their Fellow-Citizens 
found-Employment enough among their Neighbours. 
| Their Their Quarrel with the Cormibians about Megara came 
 Wrarre!s to two pitch'd Battles; wherein the Epidaurians al- 


Neighbour 3 i 5 : 
$* turns. Soon after the War was renew'd with the 


Fginetans, : whoſe Reputation for Sea- Affairs having 


they could ill bear the exceſſive Growth of the Athe- 
ian Power. But they were ſhamefully defeated with 
the Loſs of ſeverity Sail; After which Leocrates land- 
ed in the Iſland, and 'block'd up the City. The Pe- 


the Cirinthians took this Opportunity, Whilſt the Athe- 
nian Forces were divided betwixt Agypt and Amina, 
to make Incurſions into Megarzs... But the Aubenians 
march'd out of the City to a Man agaiaſt them under 
the Conduct of Myronides, In the firſt Battle the 
Orinthians without reaſon pretended to have the bet- 


feated. 


Phocians and Dorians; to the Aſſiſtance of which lat- 
75 „„ ter, 


Mendeffum one of the Mouths of Nile, and were 


ei fiſted Crrinth, and both Sides were victorious in their 


been confir m'd by. their Service againſt the Perſian, 
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hpamefians ſent three hundred Men to its Relief; And 


ter: but upon their coming to erect a Trophy, a 
fecond enſu'd, wherein they were entirely de- 


The next Quarrel of Importance was between the 


( 
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latter, the Lacedemonians, as being originally deſcend- 

ed from them, ſent an Army of eleven thouſand 

8 Hye hundred Men. Theſe Forces ſo n brought the 

| Phocians to Terms; but gave occaſion to a much 

ſharper Conteſt with the A. hemans Who perceiving 

that they loiter'd about Bea, for fear of being in- 0 
tercepted in their Return, diain'd their City again, | 
and with their own, and their confederate Forces, 

making up fourteen thouſand Men met them about 7% Battle 
Tanagra, a City not far di'taat from Thebes. Here at Tana- 
mom came into them: and tho'he was {till under the *** | 
Sentence of Oft-ac;ſm, ranged himſelf with thoſe of 

| 


his own Tribe. But the Council of five hundrel not 
knowing what Deligns he might have, commanded 
the Officers not to receive him : Whereupon he left 
the Army, conjuring Euthippus, and the reſt cf his 
Companions, who lay under the ſame Suſpicion 
of favouring the Enemy, to behave themlelves fo, 
as to vindicate their good Intentions to their Coun- 
try. They follow'd his Advice; and being an hun- 
dred in number, made a ſeparate Body; and the 
Battle being join'd, charg'd ſo deſperately, that 
they were all cut off, leaving to the Athenrans a 
double Regret, both for the loſs of ſuch brave 
Men, and for their having ſo unjuſty tuſpected 
them. After a great Slaughter on both Sides, the 


4 | Lacedemonians obtain'd the Victory; which vas oc- 
6 caſion'd chiefly by the Revolt of the Theſſal'an Horle 
1, to them in the heat of the Action. After which 


they harraſs d Maris, 42 and return'd home through 
the Iſthmus. | | 
The Athenians in Sou? two Months after this De— 
feat, reſolved to revenge themſelves, march'd again 
into Beotia, and intirely routed the inhabitants, 


e with thoſe Laced. monian Forces which were left about 

J Tanagra, _ This Battle was fought at a place call'd 271 a. 
le. Oenaplij ta, or the Vine yards : And tho' the Manner Ocnophy- 
t- and Order of it is no where defcrib'd,” Diodorus makes ta. 


it 
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itas famous as any of Antiquity, in regard it was 
fought againit as ſtout and hardy a People as any in 
Greece, and the Succefs of it was owing purely to the 
Atheman Valour, without the Aiiiltance of their Con- 
federates. After the Fight they took Tanazra by 
Storm, and demoliſh'd it; over-ran the greateſt Part 
of Baægtia, as alſo of Pbocis, and the Lorri Opuntii; of 
which latter they took an hundred Hottages, and re- 
turn'd to Athens; where Myronides their General was 
receiv'd with great Acclamations, for having accom- 
pliſh'd ſo much in fo ſhort a compats of Time. And 
it was upon the good Management and Succeſs of 
this Expedition, that he has been rank'd with the 
greateſt of the Atheman Captains; tho' his Name and 
Actions being not lo generally recorded, have conſe- 
quently made lets Noiſe in the World The Acbeni- 
ans at this time finiſh'd their long Walls which join'd 
the City to the Port, and which they had begun af- 
ter the laſt Defeat of the Corinthians. And notwith- 
ſtanding their many Diviſions, the Siege gina had 
been carry d on without Interruption ; and the Inha- 
bitants now yielding it up, had no other Terms given 
them, than torate the Walls, deliver up their Ship- 
ping, and pay their Tribute for the future. The next 
who ſignaliz d himſelf in Athens, was Tolmides, who 
in Emulation of the Honour obtain'd by Myromiles, 
coated Pelopenneſus with fifty Gallies, and four thou- 
ſand Men on board them, and took Gytbeum'a Port- 
Town of Zacoua; where he burnt and deſtroy'd their 
Naval Forces, and harraſs'd the Country. From 
thence he made ſucceſsful Inroads into the Griutbian 
Territories, and deteated the Sxyonians in a Land 
Fight. et 


Theſe were the Tranſactions of the Athenians dur- 
ing the War in Agypt : Bnt about the time of the 
Defeat there, a Stop was allo put to their Career in 
Greece. Particularly they were foil'd in Toa, at- 

niſh'd 
thence, 


tempting to reinſtate Oreſtes, who being 
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thence, had begg'd their Aſſiſtance. After which 
P:icles put to Sea, and took much the ſame Compaſs 
Tolmides did, but not altogether with the ſame Suc- 
ceſs. He harrais'd the Cities upon the Sea-Coaſts, 
gave the Sicyonians another Overthrow, and taking 
in freſh Supplies at Abaia which was then in League 
with Athens, put over to Acarnania; but was forc'd 
to return withont performing any 1 of Impor- 


tance. The Aibemans, ever ſince the Buſineſs of Ja- 


nagra, ſuſpected a Storm from Sparta : And as he 


Event of that Action had given them Cauſe to re- 


pent their ill Uſage of Cimon, they thought it neceſ- Ciman re- 
fary to their Affairs at this Jun-.lure, to have him«a!!, 
recall'd. Accordingly, when he had been five Years 

in Exile, Pericles, who was the chief Inſtrument in 

his Baniſhment, writ an Edict for his Return. And pcures a 
being return'd, he made ule of his Intereſt in Sparta, Peace le- 
to reconcile that State to Athens, which he ſo far ef- A- 


fected, that a Peace was concluded betwixt em for "mig "oy 


* 


five Years. | 


Peace being eſtabliſh'd, he found the Arbenians im- 
patient of Eaſe: And. leſt ſo many Ships cruizing 
about Peloponneſus, and the Iſles, ſhould give freſh Oc- 
caſion to inteſtine Wars, he propoſed to make another 


Attempt upon Cyprus. Tho? ſome ſay, Pericles made Hr: Fxec- 
this a private Condition of his Return, that he ſhould 277 fe 
command the Forces abroad upon ſome Expedition Cyprus. 


againſt the fans, and leave him to govern in the 
City. And it ſeems very ptobable, that fomeihing 
of this nature paſs d betwixt em, becauſe Pericles 


had conltantly taken occaſion, whilſt the other was 


abroad, to reverſe all that had been done by him in 
favour of the Nobility, Whatever the Motive was, 
he mann'd out two hundred Gallies, and being ar- 
riv'd at Cyprus, detach'd ſixty of them for the Ser- 
vice in /Zgypt, For tho? upon the laſt Defeat there, 
Inarus was taken, and moſt the Country reduc'd, the 
tenny Parts of it {till held out under Auyrtæus. C- 

mon 
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mon in the mean while over-ran great port of the 
Ifland Oprus, and laid Siege to Cirinm- But lying 
before the Town, (whether fick or wounded is not 
determin'd) and perceiving he ſhould die, he charg'd 
His D. all. thoſe about him to conceal the News of his Death; 
which they manag'd with ſuch Secrecy, that the 
Grecian Army was conducted, as it were, by him 
thirty Days after he was dead. And having obtain'd 
a great Victory, wherein they took an hundred of the 
Phzn:iciin, Cyprian and Glician Veſſels, and being 
join'd by the Shi:'s, which retuin'd from /Z-ypt, they 
fail'd home. Dridorus inſinuates, that it was upon 
this Defeat that memorable Peace was concluded 
which is mention'd after the Fight at Eurymedon + But 
as all Writers agree as to the main Articles, tho” not 
as to the time, this might probably be the ſame 


Treaty renew'd. 7h 

Had Cha- With mon in a great meaſure fell that true Spirit 

rager. of Gallantry which had hitherto animated a Race of 

Heroes againſt the common Enemy. And as he was 
the laſt, ſo in one reſpect he was the greateſt of 
them; inaſmuch as he ſtruck a greater Terror into the 
Perſian, by carrying the War almoſt into the heart 
of his Country; and aw'd bim ſo in the Leſſer 
Afia, that no Officer of what Quality or Character ſo- 
ever could command there, nor durſt any Soldier ap- 
pear in Arms within four hundred Furlongs of the 
Sea. When he firſt offer'd himſelf to be employ'd 
in the Service of the Public, he was rejected by the 
People for his diffolute courſe of Life; and there- 
upon he quitted all Pretenſions of that kind. But 
Ariſt des perceiving, that whatever his Exceſſes were, 
he had in the main a good diſpoſition to Virtue, 
took him under his Protection, and reclaim'd him; 
and from thenceforward he was principally con- 
cern'd in moſt of the great Actions that happen'd 
in his time, both at Sea and Land. He had great 


Diſcernment of Perſons and things, and was * 
8 wiſe 
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wiſe well qualified for the Auminiſtration : But 
his Service was chiefly abroad: and that was ow- 
ing in a great meaſure to Pericles, who was riſing up- 
on him, and had great Views in the management 
of Affairs at home. mon improv'd u on tbe Plan 
laid down by Ihemiſtocles for increa ng the N val 
Power of Athens, For which purpoſe, when he 
found the Allies grown weary of che War, ant that 
they turn'd their Thoughts more to Trade and Huſ- 
| bandry, he indulg'd them in it. According to the 
Tax ſettled for maintaining the War, they were to 
contribute their Proportion of Money, Ships and 
Men. As to the Money part, they made no diffi- 
culty of complying with it; and they were willing 


enough to furnith their-Qyo:a of Ships, but they did 


not care to ſerve on board them From hence Ci 
took occaſion to man them with his Fellow-Citizens; 
who being by this means kept in conſtant exerciſe, 
rais'd the Credit of the Athenians at Sea, and by in- 
ſenſible degrees reduc'd thoſe who had hitherto acted 
upon a foot of Equality with them as Friends and 
Confederates, to a Condition little better than that 
of Tributaries and Vaſſals. But the Athenians were 
afterwards oblig'd to behave with more Moderation 
towards their Allies, when they wanted their Aſſiſ- 
tance againſt the Peloponneſians Cimon was, next to 


Ariftides, moſt remarkable for his Juſtice and Inte- 


ority, and Contempt of Money. He gave an 
handſome turn to Ræſaces a Perfian ; who having fled 
from the King his Maſter, came to him for Protecti- 
on againſt the Inſults of ſome of the Mob in Athens, 
and offer'd him two cups full of Dauus's: uon 
aſk'd him ſmilingly, Weiber he would have him to le 
his Mercenary, or bis Friend? He reply'd, His [riend. 
IT by then, ſays he, take away your Money : For as ſuch, 
I preſume it is at my Service, whenever I ſhall hat v occa- 
fron for it; and when 1 have, T'll ſend to yt. He had 
great Good-nature and Humanuy, and a very exten- 
„ live 
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five Charity. He lived hoſpitably and plentifully, 
but not profuſely. His Table and his Gardens were 
open to all without diſtinction; and this without Oſ- 


tæntation, or any View of ingratiating himielt with. 
the People: For he ſided with the Nobility. But he 


choſe to live well with every body: And if he had 
any political View in obliging the lower Rank of the 
Citizens, it was, by theie Acts of Beneficence, to 
reſtrain a Spirit of Faction, which he ſaw was break- 


ing in upon the Con'iiitution. 


Soon after theſe Tranſactions abroad, happen'd a 


uarrel about the Temple at Delphi, from whence it 


was call'd the Holy War. The Lacedæmonians taking 


it from the Pheriaus, who had got Poſſeſſion of it, 
gave it up to the Inhabitants : But immediately up- 
on their Departure, Pericles came with a Body of 
A:th-mans, and put the Phoctans in again. And now 
the Bæotians beginning to revolt, the Athenians ſeiz d 


ſeveral of their Towns, and garriſon'd them: But 


the Be:tians being join'd by their Neighbours, ſur- 


Th- Battle pris'd them in their Return, and at Gronea cut off the 
«t Coro- greateſt part of their Forces, with Tolmiges their Ge- 


nerol, and took the reſt Priſoners; to redeem whom, 


the Athexians were forc'd to reſtore them to their 


Country, and Liberty. As the Event of this Acti- 
on ſerv'd mightily to raiſe the People's Eſteem of I- 
71-125, who had uſed his utmoſt Efforts to diſſuade Tol. 
mides from it, as a rafh enterpriſe, and ill-tim'd ; fo 
it enconrag'd the Eulæans to make head: And Frri- 
cles was no {ooner landed in the Iſland to chaſtiſe them, 
but News came that Magara had alſo revolted; 
and that the Lacedemonians were haraſſing the Por- 
ers of Attica Upon which he quitted thi- War to 
attend that which threaten'd at home: Where inſtead 
of putting it to the Iſſue of a Battle, he practis'd 
with Phſtanax the Spartan King, and by the means 
of Cleand: ids (whom the Epberi had ſent with him by 
r{2a%n of his Youth, as his Aſſiſtant) bought him 

oft. 
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off. Pericles in giving up his Accounts of this Ex- 


pedition, had ſet down a Diſburſement of ten Ta- 
lents as laid out upon a neceſſary Occaſion; and 
the People without any further Inquiry, freely al- 
low'd of it. It is alſo ſaid, that he had his yearly 
Penſioners in Sparta; and that he conſtantly ſent 
the ſame Sum for the ſame ſecret Service: By which 
means the War was kept off till the Athenians were 


provided. Tis faid, the Spartans fin'd their King 
in ſuch a Sum, that not being able to pay it, he 


quitted his Country; and his Counſellor, who had 
fled for it, was ſentenc'd to Death. However Attica 


being freed, Pericles repairs again to Eulæa; and 


having reduc'd the whole Iſland, baniſh'd the In- 
habitants of Heſtza, for having kill'd the Men on 
board an Atti Ship they had taken, and in their 


room brought in a Colony of their own Citizens. All 
Parties being rather tir'd than fatisfy'd with this 
variety of Fortune, began to hearken to a Peace, 4 


3 


VI 


general 


which was at laſt concluded between A:bens and Feace. 


Sparta for thirty Years, the Allies of both Sides be- 


ing included. So that the Athenians were forc'd to A. M. 


evacuate moſt of the Towns they had garriſon'd; and 


3557. 


it was further provided, that whatever City had not Olym. 83. 


yet declar'd, ſhould be at liberty to join with either 2- 


Side as occaſion ſhould ſerve. At rhe ſame time 
Diochrus obſerves, there was a general Peace in all 


WK Parts. 


During this Interval, it may not be improper to ꝶ wien of 
take a Survey of Athens ; where Pericles was ſtill im- Fairs un- 
proving his Intereſt with the People. But as they Peri- 
found Cinun's Death had put him in a Capacity of 


carrying his Deſigns further than they could aliow 
of, they ſet up Thucydides againſt him, a Man ſober 
and diſcreet, and related to n. And tho? he was 


not fo profeſs'd a Soldier as he, he was better vers'd 


in the Courts of Law, and Buſineſs of State, and in 
that reſpect a more Juitable Match for his Competi- 
1 tor. 
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tor He having ſever'd out the beſt fort of Men, 
who before paſs'd undiſtinguiſh'd among the Vul- 
titude, form'd them into a Body, which paſſed un- 
der he Name of 1 he Few, or the Great Ones, in op- 
poſition to the Commons. And tho' this Diſtinction 
could not but create ſome Diſturbances, it ſerv'd 
however as a Counterpoiſe to the State in general, 
which apprehended leſs from the Contention of two 
eſtabliſh'd Parties, than from the uncontrol'd Power 
of one Man. Pericles in the mean while manag'd 
his Affairs with ſuch Nicety, that he temper'd all his 
Actions with an Air of greater Advantage to the 
State, than himſelf. Such was his ſending tixty Gal- 
lies yearly with a propor tionable Number of the Ci 
tizens on board them, as a Nurſery for Seamen. Such 
was his planting another Part of them in the late 
Conqueſts, and dividing the Lands among them by 
Lot. As by thele Methods he aw'd both the Ene- 

mies and Allies of Athens, ſo he provided for the 
Neceſſitous, and had a rurther End in diſcharging the 
City of the Idle, and conſequently the moſt meddling 
and inquiſitive part of the People. Then to cajole, 
and amuſe thoſe who were left, he entertain'd them 
with public Shews, Feaſts, and other Solemni- 
ties. And to keep them generally employ'd, and 
make ſome Shew of the vaſt Sums he expended in 
theſe Projects, he ſet to beautifying the City far 
beyond what his Predeceſſors had attempted. He 
gave ſuch Encouragement, as produc'd a ſtrange 
fort of Emulation in all kinds of Artiſts: So that 
Athens on a ſudden became one continu'd Ornament. 
As a Specimen of the Teit, he reſtored and en- 
larg'd the Pariheniom, or Temple of Minerva 
burnt by the Ferſians; which is ſaid to be even 
at this Day, both for Matter and Art, the moſt 
beautiful Piece of Antiquity remaining in the 
World. It was from this time that Athens 
came to be ſo much admir'd by Strangers, and 


envy'd 
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envy'd by her Neighbours: And this Politeneſs, 


Pomp, and Luxury in Building, ſeems to have laid 
the Foundation of the ſame Exceſs, to which ſhe 
ſoon after arriv'd in other things. But Pericles here- 
by gave occaſion to his Enemies, to reproach him 
with ſquandering away the Money which was given 
for the Maintenance of the War. They complain'd 
in the popular Aſſemblies, That it was what they could 
not anſwer either to themſelves, or their Allies, that 
they had no Pretence for removing the Bank of Greece 


from Delos, but to ſecure it from the Barbarians ; and 
| that be had broke the Neck of that Excuſe, by diverting 


it to other Uſes. Pericles urg'd in Defence of himſelf, 
and the State, That they were no way accountable to 


their Confederates, who did not ſo much as ſet out Ship, 


Man, or Horſe for the Service, whilſt they were contt- 
nually expofing themſelves in their Defence : That as for 
the Money, it was not theirs who gave, but theirs who 


receiv'd it, ſo long as they perform'd the Conditions upon 


which they receiv'd it. He added further, That it was 
fit the Handicraftſmen ſhould have their Share in the 
Publick Money, and yet that they ſhould do ſomething for 
it; and that fince they were ſufficiently flor'd with Pro- 
ions for the War, they might very fairly convert the 
Overplus to the Uſe and Ornament of the City, This 


ſalved the Buſineſs for the preſent. And when at 


another time Thucydzides's Party was railing at him up- 
on the ſame Account, he put the Queſtion to the 
People, Mhetber they thought he had laid out too much? 


They told him, Zes. Well then, ſays he, let it all 
go upon my Account, and accordingly I'll make the In- 
ſeriptious upon the Temples, and other publick Buildings 
in my own Name. Whether they were ſtruck with 


the Greatneſs of his Spirit in this Reply, or that 
they envy'd him the Glory of the Works, they una- 
nimouſly bid him go on, and finiſh them at the pub- 
lic Charge. | 


The firſt new Diſturbance happen'd fix Years af- The Sami- 
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ter the Peace, between the Satans and Mileſians, an Expe- 
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about Priene a City of nia: Wherein the latter be. 


ing worſted, apply'd themſelves to the Atbenians; 
who accordingly intereſted themſelves in the Quar- 
rel, being alſo encourag'd to it by a diſguſted Party 
of the Samians themſelves. Pericles appear'd fo par- 
ticularly warm in it, that the State took notice of it; 
and the rather, becauſe what he did, was thought to 
be at the Inſtigation of Aſpaſia a Mileſian Miſtreſs of 
his. He mann'd out forty Gallies, and made a Deſ- 
cent upon Samos; where breaking up the Ohltgarchy, 
he eſtabliſh'd a Democracy after the Athenian Model; 
then taking Hoſtages, tranſported them to Lemnos, 
and leaving a Garriſon in Samos, return'd home. In 
the mean while ſeveral of the Citizens, who had fled 
to the Continent upon the Change of their Govern- 
ment, betook : themſelves to Piſſuthnes the Perſian 
Governor of Sardis, and at the ſame time holding 
Correſpondence with ſome of the leading Men in 


Samos, enter'd it by Night with ſeven hundred Aux- 


iliaries: Where they put all to the Sword who op- 
pos'd them; and having got their Hoſtages privately 
convey'd from Lemnos, deliver d up the Atheman 
Garriſon to Piſſuthnes; then drew Byzantium into 
their Alliance, and renew'd the War with the Mile- 
frans. 

Pericles having notice of this Surpriſe, put to Se 
again with ſixty Sail: With forty four of them he 
fell in with the Enemy, and obtain'd a ſignal Victory, 
having taken, ſunk, and routed the whole Samian 
Fleet, conſiſting of ſeventy Sail, twenty of which 


were Men of War. Having by this means made 


himſelf Maſter of the Port, he purſu'd his Victory 
by Land, and block'd up the City. But inſtead of 


pretling the Siege, he went with a freſh ſupply of 


Ships in queſt of the Phanician Fleet, which he 
heard was coming to the Relief of the beſieg' d; who 
in the mean time finding great Detachments drawn 


off, made a ſucceſsful Sally, and recover'd the Har- 


bour ; fo that having an open Sea, they imported all 


ther | 
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their neceſſary Proviſions. But Pericles being re- 


turn'd with ſtill greater Supplies from home, which 
were alſo augmented by a Fleet of Chians and Le/- 
bians, he hemm'd them in with a Wall, and made 


uſe of battering Engines: So that with ſmall Loſs he 


carry'd the Town in the ninth Month of the Siege, 
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obliging them To demoliſp their Walls, deliver up their Samos re- 


Shipping, pay a good Fine towards the Charge of the duc d. 
War, and give Hflages for Security. This happen'd 
about the Beginning of the eighty fifth Olyryprad 
from which time, till the twentieth Year of the Fæ- 85. 1. 
| loponneflian War, Samos continu'd in Alliance with 


Athens, and under the popular Government. The 


War being over, Byzantium alſo return'd to its for- 
mer Obedience. This was the chief of Pericles's. 


military Exploits ; and he could not help valuing him- 
ſelf upon it ſo far, as to ſay, He had in nine Months 
done as much againſt the chief City of Ionia, as Aga- 
memnon did in ten Years againſt Troy. The Truth 
is, he met with more Hazard and Difficulty than he 


| was aware of, the Samians being arriv'd to that PowW- 
er by Sea, that they were within very little of wreſt- 
ing the Dominion of it out of the Athenians Hands. 


A.M. 
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Olymp. 


he next Commotions were about two Years after SM, ar 
at Epidamnus, and require a diſtinct Relation, as they Epi lam- 


give light to the Sequel of the Story, and are then“. 


common reputed Grounds of that Flame which was 


| kindled in all Greece. Epidamnus, afterwards known 


by the Name of Dyrrhachium, was a Colony of the 


| Orcyreans; which growing firſt Rich, and then Fac- 
| tious,. baniſh'd the chief of her Citizens. The Ex- 


les joining with the 1lyrians their Neighbours, 


brought the Epidamnians fo low, that ay were 
| forc'd to ſend to Corcyra, their Mother City, for Aſſi- 


ſtance ; which rejecting their Requeſt, the Oracle 


directed them to the Corinthians, as their Original 
| Founders. For as Corcyra was their Founder, fo 


Orinth was the Corcyræans; and Phalins of the Poſ- 
tenty of Hercules, who led the Colony into Epidamnus, 
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was himſelf a Corinthian, and carry'd ſeveral of his 
Countrymen with him. Accordingly, upon their 
giving vp themſelves, and their City to them, they 
took them under their Protection, but not more out 
of Pity to them, than out of a Pique to Corcyra; 
whoſe Wealth and Naval Power, wherein ſhe was 
little inferior to any State in Greece, had made her 
inſolent, ſo as to throw off all manner of Dependence 
on them, even to the common Marks of Acknoy- 
ledgnient, due from a Colony to its Metropolis. 
The Grinthians having ſent ſome new Inhabitants to 

Endamnus, with a Garriſon to ſecure them, the Cor- 
_ e&yreans reſented it as interpoſing in their Affairs; 
and going with a Fleet to Epidamnus, commanded 
the Citizens to receive their Exiles and expel the Co 
rinthians;, and upon their poſitive Refuſal, block'd 
them up. In the mean time, when they found the 
 Corinthi «ns preparing to relieve them, they offer'd to 
refer it to any indifferent City of Peloponneſus, as to 
the Right of the Colony. But the Corinthians re- 
ſolving to humble them, ſent a Fleet of ſeventy five 
Gallies, with two thouſand Soldiers on board them. 
The Corcyreans had an hundred and twenty Sail; 
forty of which being left to carry on the Siege, they 
made up to them with the reſt near the Promontory 
of Actium, and defeated them: And to make it 4 
complete Victory, Epidamnus was ſurrender'd up to 
em the ſame Day. 
Being now Maſters of thoſe Seas, they infeſted 
the other Colonies and Confederates of Corinth. But 
the Summer following, the Grinthians made ver) 
great Preparations, in order to revenge this Diſgrace: 
Which the others having notice of, laid their Cale 
before the Athenians, inſiſting upon the Article of 
their late Treaty with the Peloponnefians, which gave 
them leave to take any State, that had not been en 
gag'd, into their Alliance. The Corinthians at the 


ſame time put in their Remonſtrances: And after“ 
full Hearing on both Sides, and two Aſſemblies dl 
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the People, they concluded Corcyra was a Place of 
too great Importance, in regard both of its own 
Strength, and as it was a convenient Paſs into Italy 
and Sicily, to let it be an Acceſſion to Corinth. Yet, 
as on the other hand, they were tender of violating 
the Peace, they made only a Defenſive League with 
it, giving their Officers in Charge to decline the 
| Fight, unleſs the Corcyreans, or they were firſt at- 


lies: But the ſending ſo ſmall a Squadron was look'd 
upon rather as an Hardſhip upon Lacedemonius the 
| Son of Cimon, who commanded it, than a Relief to 
| Orcyra ; and as it ſtuck chiefly upon Pericles, who 
| did all he could to hinder the Riſe of Cimon's Fami- 
| ly, he was forc'd to procure a new Supply ; but it 


| their Ifland, and the Continent of Epirus, with a 


As this was the greateſt Number that had hitherto 
been engag'd of the Greciaus among themſelves, fo 
| the Fight was long and obſtinate, but artleſs and 
| confus'd, and rather deſperate, than deciſive. For 
tho' the Corcyreans loſt ſeventy Sail for thirty of the 


Arrival of twenty Sail more from Athens, they kept 


| which was not accepted, this made the Claim of 
| Victory ſo equal, that both Sides erected Trophies. 
| Whatever Advantage the Corinthians had, they did 


| Corcyra, rather Safe than Victorious, they return'd 
home, having, in their Paſſage, taken Anaclorium 
a Town in the Bay of Ambracia, But they com- 


Treaty, in which they were compriz'd with the Spar- 
| Q 3 ” tans: 


| tack'd. Accordingly they voted an Aid of ten Gal- 


| Enemy, and a hundred Priſoners; yet as, upon the 


the Sea, recover'd a great part of their Wreck, and 
dead Bodies, and made another Offer of Battle, 


not care to purſue it; ſo that being content to leave 


| Plain'd loudly of the Athenians, as having violated the 
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| came too late to do much Service. The Corinthians The Fight 
| putting to Sea with ninety Ships of their own, and beraween 


| lixty of their Allies, the Corcyræans met em betwixt#%* Corcy, 
ræans and 


| ; | © Corinthi- 
hundred and twenty of their own, and the Athentans. ans. 
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The fri tans And this was the firſt Pretence of the general 
Grounds of War which follow'd. What they call'd the break- 
enero ing of the Peace, the Athenians term'd only aſſiſting 
ere. their Confederates: But they did not depend much 

upon the Nicety of this Diſtinction; and finding it 

muſt come to an open Rupture, thought it the wiſeſt 

Courſe to be beforehand with them. . 
Accordingly they ſent to the Inhabitants of Pori- 

dæa, a Town in the It hmus of Pallene a Corinthian 
Colony, but tributary to Athens, to demoliſh their 
Walls towards Pallene, to give Hoſtages, to expel 

their Magiſtrates ſent yearly to them from Corinth, 

and to receive no more of them for the future. 

They had firſt recourſe ta Intreaties, that nothing 

of Extremity might be put upon them: But when 

they could get no Abatement of theſe Terms, they 

went with the Corznthian Ambaſſadors to Sparta, and 
obtain'd an Aſſurance, that, in caſe the Atbenians 

made War upon them, the Lacedemontans would en- 

ter Attica with an Army. They had further Encou- 
ragement from Ferdiccas the Macedonian King, who 

having at that time a Quarrel with the Athenians for 
aſliſting his Brothers againſt him, procur'd ſeveral 
Potidza neighbouring Places of Thrace and Macedonia to join 
and other with them in a general Revolt. Beſides theſe home 
Liebe. Alliances, they had two thouſand Men ſent em 
e from Corinth under Ariſtæus. However the Atheni- 


ans went on with their Deſigns, having before ſent 


Orders ta the Captains of the thirty Gallies they had 
in thoſe Parts, to ſee their Commands executed up- 
on Potiden, and to have a watchful Eye upon its 
Neighbours. But being too weak to deal with Fer- 
diceas, and the revolted Cities at the ſame time, they 
recciv'd a Supply of forty Gallies, with two thouſand 
Men under the Conduct of Callias. The Forces on 
both Sides being join'd, a Battle enſu'd, wherein 
one of the Atheman Wings was worſted by the C.- 
rmihians, but in other Parts they routed Perdiccas, 
which Ariftzus the Corinthian General perceiving: 

| gave 
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The Noiſe of this Siege brought the Corinthian 
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gave over the Purſuit, and breaking through the 
Ranks, threw himſelf into Poridea. The Athenians 
in this Action loſt but an hundred and fifty Men, 


amongſt whom was Callias, and the —_— ſcarce 
double that Number. However it was a Victory on 


the Athenians Side; who having ſoon after receiv'd a 


freſh Supply of ſixteen hundred Men under the Com- 
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mand of Phormuo, block d up Potidea by Sea and Potidza 
Land. As the Buſineſs of Corcyra was urg'd againſt */'4. 


the Athenians, ſo was this of Potidea againſt the 


| Peloponnefians; and may be look'd upon as the ſecond 
Pretence for the War, inaſmuch as they had incued 


that, and other Towns to throw off their Depen- 


Ambaſſadors to Sparta; where they and all other 
States, which had any Injuſtice to charge the Athenians 
| with, had free Liberty of declaring their Grievances. 
| gina complain'd of being oppreſs'd contrary to the 
Liberty allow'd by her laſt Agreement with Athens; 


Megara of being prohibited the Freedom of the 


Athenian Ports and Markets. And when enough 
had been ſaid to prepare the Lacedzmonians, the Co- 
rmthians made a long Speech to them; wherein 


taking the Juſtice of their Reſentment for granted, 


they endeavour'd chiefly to rouſe them into a Senſe 
of the common Danger of Peloponnęſus, ſo far as ta 
charge them with being ſelfiſh and ſupine, and not 
acting up to the Reputation they had formerly ac- 
quir'd; and that in ſhort, F they would not take this 
Opportunity of vindicating themſelves, and their Allies, 
they muſt be forc'd to have recourſe to thoſe that would. 
Some Athenian Ambaſſadors, who were then at Spar- 
la upon other Buſineſs, deſired they might have leave 
to exceed their Commiſſion ſo far, as to refute what 
Envy and Prejudice had ſuggeſted againſt their Fel- 
low-Citizens. They began with a Recapitulation of 
the Perſian Wars; wherein the whole Burden in a 
manner lying upon them, both as to defeating the 
i i Enemy, 


Far de- 
creed at 
Sparta. 
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Enemy, and protecting their Allies, they ſhew'd by 
what neceſſary and almoſt unavoidable Steps, the 
chief Power was devolv'd upon them; That havin 
receiv d that Power as the Reward of their Virtue, they 
thought themſelves oblig*d to maintain it , that this was 
not to be done without ſome proportionable Force, and 


yet that they had employ'd no more than was abſolutely 
neceſſary in ſuch Caſes. They deſired the Lacedæmo- 


nians not to entertain any unjuſt Suſpicions of them; 
and to be very well advis'd before they enter'd upon 
a War of the laſt Importance; for that V boever 
ſhould begin with the Athenians, would certainly find 
them ready to retaliate. The Lacedæmonians, after a 
full and open Hearing, came to a cloſe Debate a- 
mong themſelves; wherein it was generally agreed, 
that the Peace was broke, and that the Athentans 
were the Agreſſors: The Diſpute was, whether they 
ſhould immediately declare War. Archidamus, one 
of their Kings, and a Man of Prudence and Tem- 


per, told 'em, They were not at this time a Match for 


Athens; and endeavour'd to diſſuade them not fo 
much from the War in general, as from ruſhing in- 
to it thoughtleſs, and unprovided. But Sthenelaidas, 
one of the Ephori, urg'd the contrary, That when 
once they had receiv'd an Injury, they ought not to deli- 
berate, but forthwith to proceed to Action, and revenge 
it, And accordingly War was decreed, and the 
Confederates made acquainted with their Reſolution. 
_ Whilſt they were making Preparations, wherein 
they ſpent almoſt a Year, the Lacedemonians, to 
make the War appear more ſpecious on their Side, 
ſent feveral Embaſſies to expoſtulate with the 


Athenians. They began with the old Buſineſs 


of Cylcn, which was levell'd againſt Pericles 
their mortal Enemy, whoſe Relations by his 
Mother's Side were ſaid to be tainted with that 
Pollution. But he charg'd them with the ſame 
Guilt in the Death of Pau/anias, and ſome of 


their 
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their Helots, who had taken Sanctuary in the Tem- 
ple. Then they requir'd them to raiſe the Siege of 
| Potidea ;, to permit Ag1ina to be govern'd by its own 
Laws; and to revoke the Decree againſt the Megare- 
ans; and inſiſted ſo much upon this latter, that they 
ſeem'd to lay the whole Streſs of the War upon it. 
Receiving no ſatisfactory Anſwer to theſe Propoſals, 
they made another more general Demand, That they 
ſhould ſet free all the Grecian Cities which had any De- 


pendence on them, Which, as it was in effect confin- 


ing their Juriſdiction within their own Walls, they 


could not expect they would conſent to it: However 


it anſwer'd their Deſign, which was only to amuſe 
them, and gain time. The Athemans, upon this laſt 
Meſſage, alfembled the People, in order to ſend a pe- 
remptory Anſwer once for all. The Matter was can- 
vaſs' d long, and with great variety of Opinions; till 
at laſt it was fix d by Pericles, who oppos'd their De- 
mands with a great deal of Warmth, and Artifice, 
ſhewing, That tho ſome of them were not in themſelves 
ſufficient Grounds for a War, yet that the Conſequence 
of their Conceſſion, even in Trifles, when it was extorted 
from them with an Air of Command, would be, to have 
till more impos'd upon them: That as to the Succeſs, 
they might promiſe themſelves a conſiderable Share 
from the many different {ntereſts of the Confederates, 
whereby their Councils being divided, they would ne- 
der come to any ſudden Reſolution, and that if they 
could, yet their want of Money wou'd keep 'em from 
pulling it in Execution. That as to themſelves, their 
Shipping would enable them to give powerful Driver- 
ſions, by making frequent Deſcents And becauſe their 
Strength conſiſted chiefly iu Iſlands, having only Attica 
that lay open to the Depredations of the Enemy, they 
_ enuld not ſuſtain ſo great Loſſes by Land. He conclu- 
ded with Je abſolute Neceſſity there was of a Mar; 
and that the more chearfu'ly they undertook it, the eaſier 
% would be diſpatch'd: That as the greateft Honours 
bad generally accru'd to their State out of the greateſt 
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Extremities, this might ſerve to animate them in its 
Defence, ſo as not to tranſmit it leſs glorious io their 
Poſterity, than they had recerv'd it from their Anceſtors. 
Theſe Reaſons were readily aſſented to by the Peo- 
ple; who, to give ſome colour to their Proceedings, 


ſent a rey plauſible Anſwer drawn up by Pericles 


to this effect, That they would open tbeir Ports and 
Markets to the Megareans, if the Lacedæmonians 
would allow the Athenians, and their Allies refiding 
in Sparta, the Privileges of their own Subjefts: That 
they would reſtore the Cities to the ſame degrees of 
Liberty they enjoy'd when the League was made, pro- 
vided alſo, that they would do the like to the Cities un- 
der their Juriſdiclion, and not oblige them to conform 
10 the Model of their Government, and laſtly, That 


they defired to adjuſt theſe Differences by Treaty, as be- 


ing unwilling to begin a War, but reſolu'd to defend 
themſelves againſt thoſe that did. 

_ Having mention'd the pretended Grounds of the 
Quarrel, with the formal Proceedings on both Sides, 
it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that Pericles was per- 
ſonally intereſted in promoting this War, inſomuch 
that ſome have charg'd him as the ſole Author of it. 
"Tis certain, he was vaſtly indebted to the State, 
which had often threaten'd calling him to Account: 
So that notwithſtanding his great Power in the City, 
he thought it too precarious to ſcreen him againſt 
the continual Clamours about the public Money. 
This private Storm he thought was not to be divert- 
ed, but by a public one; and therefore to take the 
People off from their Inquiries, and to make his A(- 


ſiſtance neceſſary, he involv'd them in this War. It 


is faid farther, that he took the firſt Hint of it from 
his Nephew Alcibiades; who ſeeing him one Day very 
penſive and melancholy, aſk'd him the reaſon of it. 
He told him, He was conſidering how to make up his 
Accounts to the State. You had better conſider, replies 
the Youth, how to avoid being accountable, This was 
undoubtedly a ſtrong Motive with Pericles in > 
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the Quarrel, when once it was on foot: But for the 
War itſelf, it was what muſt have broke out of 
courſe about this time, without any particular incen- 
diary. For the true Cauſe of it was the Power of 
Athens; and the Seeds of it were laid from the time 


of the Battle at Plarea. That Day, fo glorious to 
Greece, became fatal to her in the Conſequence, by 


diſſolving that Subordination Athens bore to Sparta, 
and raiſing eternal Jealouſies betwixt the two States. 


Athens, fir'd with the Succeſs of the Victories againſt 


the Perfian, the chief Honour of which ſhe took to 


herſelf, firſt ſtood upon Equality with Sparta, and 


then carry'd her Pretenſions a great deal higher. She 
ſoon affected a Precedency ; drew over to her Side 
the greateſt part of the Allies; debated, and decided 
whatever concern'd the general Welfare; aſſum'd to 
herſelf the Prerogative of Rewards and Puniſnments; 
and in a Word, ſet up for the Sovereign Umpire of 


Greece. The Athenians had indeed a very fair Title 
to the Command at Sea; and Sparta was not very 
unwilling to reſign it to them : But they would be 


abſolute in all. They thought, ſince they had deli- 
ver'd Greece from the Inſults of the Barbarians, they 
had a Right to oppreſs her in their Turn. They 
roughly treated the Grecian Cities, of which my 
call'd themſelves the Proteftors. If a Neighbour of- 
tended them never ſo little, he ſoon felt the Weight 


of all their Anger; whence grew that Proverb reci- 


ted by Ariſtotle, An Athenian Neighbourhood. They 
render'd themſelves odious not only to their Neigh- 


bours, but alſo to part of Thrace, and the Iſles of the 


Agean Sea, which were ſubject to their Laws, but 
impatiently bore that Yoke, which grew every Day 


more inſupportable. Thus did Athens manage her- 


ſelf for above forty Years: All which time the Spar- 


tans made but faint Attempts to humble or repreſs 
their Rivals. Their Method, when any injur'd State 


appeal'd to them, was to refer em to A:hens, that by 
engaging her in the Quarrel, they might weaken 
| and 
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and diſſolve her Power, and yet not at their own 
Expence. But the Effect was ſo far from anſwering 
what they propos'd, that it ſerv'd rather to fix and 
heighten her Eſteem, or at leaſt her Authority. Pe- 
ricles made the City ſtill more formidable to the other 
Commonwealths, by the ſeveral Embaſſies he caus'd 
it to depute, either upon its real or pretended Inte- 


reſts; and improv'd theſe Negotiations into a great 


Deſign of ſummoning all Greece to Athens, in order 
to enter into a more ſtrict Confederacy againſt the 
Perfian. Which was ſuch a diſtinguiſhing Mark of 
Pre-eminence, as the Athenians had never before 
aſſum'd to themſelves: And the Lacedemomans could 
not but reſent it, when they found they were to be 


conven'd before them, like the reſt of their Tributa- 
ries. Whatever they had hitherto conniv'd at, they 
did not care to teſtify their Submiſſion and Depen- 


_ dence in fo ſolemn a manner: And tho' the thing 
did not take effect, it ſerv'd however to awaken them 
into a Senſe of the Neceſſity there was, of putting a 
Stop to their Career. So that upon this, and the 
repeated Complaints of ſeveral Cities, they found 
there was no way left, but to make a formal Declara- 


tion of War. In a word, the two States were 


thoroughly exaſperated by a long Emulation ; and as 
they were both arriv'd to their moſt flouriſhing Period, 

this was a Diſpute betwixt 'em for the Empire of 
Greece, the Pretence for which was, preſerving the 
Balance, and protecting their Confederates. 

About the time of theſe Commotions, flouriſh'd 
Meton the Afironomer of Athens; who found out 
that notable Period of nineteen Years, in which Space 
all the different Mutations of the Sun and Moon are 
completed, and they begin again to move from the 
ſame Point of the Zodiac. This became a Standard 
among the Ancients in calculating the Full and new 
Moons; and the Diſcovery was receiv'd with ſuch 
 Applaute by the Athenians, that they would have it 
writ in Golden Letters in the moſt public Place of the 


City. 
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City. From hence came the Title of the Golden 
Number; which was handed down from the Grecians 


to the Romans, and from them to us Chriſtians. But 


ſome will not allow Meton to have been the Author of 


1 this Cycle : Livy particularly attributes the Invention 


of it to Numa Pompilius. It was alſo about this time 
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that Pindar dy'd, who was born at Thebes about the Pindar. 


ſixty fourth Olympiad. The manner of his Death 


3 is related, that having pray'd to the Gods to give 


him the moſt deſirable thing in Life, he dy'd ſudden- 


x ly, leaning his Head upon a Boy whom he lov'd. 


His Writings have given us a Standard of the great- 
eſt Elevation and Tranſport, to which it is poſſible for 


Poetry to be advanc'd. There is ſomething ſo vaſt 


in his Deſigns, ſo ſtrong and lively in his Thoughts, 


and ſo pompous and daring in his Expreſſions and 


Meaſures, that it requires ſcarce leſs Attention to 
read him, than to imitate others. For which Rea- 
ſons his Mſe has been cenſur'd as too unbridled and 
Irregular. But the Deſign of an Ode being not fo 
much to inform our Judgment, as to raiſe our Fancy, 
this Irregularity is not the leaſt of his Beauties. It is 
agreeable to the Rapture the Poet feels; his Spirits 
are too much in a Ferment, and his Fancy too much 


upon the wing, to ſtay for Words to expreſs himſelf 


methodically. It is the boldeſt ſort of painting; he 
gives a maſterly Touch here and there, and takes 


the Likeneſs of his Hero in general, tho' he does 


not famiſh the Features. Thus it is, that he has 
triumph'd over Art ſo ſucceſsfully, as to gain the 
Title of a perfect Maſter of the Sublime, and Prince 
of the Lyrick Poets. It can be no Diſadvantage to 


his Character, to mention his Contemporary Bacchyli- Bacchy- 


des, ſince in compariſon of him, he deſerves nolides. 


higher a Title than the Crow, as Pindar calls him, 
dang he makes himſelf the Eagle ſoaring above 
um. 8 
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and diſſolve her Power, and yet not at their own 


Expence. But the Effect was ſo far from anſwering 
what they propos'd, that it ſerv'd rather to fix and 


heighten her Eſteem, or at leaſt her Authority. Fe- 


ricles made the City ſtill more formidable to the other 


Commonwealths, by the ſeveral Embaſſies he caus'd | 
it to depute, either upon its real or pretended Inte- 


reſts; and improv'd theſe Negotiations into a great 
Deſign of ſummoning all Greece to Athens, in order 
to enter into a more ſtrict Confederacy againſt the 
Perfian. Which was ſuch a diſtinguiſhing Mark of 
Pre-eminence, as the Athenians had never before 
aſſum'd to themſelves: And the Lacedemomans could 


not but reſent it, when they found they were to be 
conven'd before them, like the reſt of their Tributa- 


ries. Whatever they had hitherto conniv'd at, they 
did not care to teſtify their Submiſſion and Depen- 


dence in fo ſolemn a manner: And tho' the thing 


did not take effect, it ſerv'd however to awaken them 


into a Senſe of the Neceſſity there was, of putting a 
Stop to their Career. So that upon this, and the 


repeated Complaints of ſeveral Cities, they found 


there was no way left, but to make a formal Declars- 


tion of War. In a word, the two States were 
thoroughly exaſperated by a long Emulation ; and as 


they were both arriv'd to their moſt flouriſhing Period, 


this was a Diſpute betwixt 'em for the Empire of 


Greece, the Ne for which was, preſerving the 
Balance, and protecting their Confederates. 


About the time of theſe Commotions, flouriſh'd 
Meton the Aftronomer of Athens, who found out 
that notable Period of nineteen Years, in which Space 


all the different Mutations of the Sun and Moon are 


completed, and they begin again to move from the 


ſame Point of the Zodiack. This became a Standard 


among the Ancients in calculating the Full and new 
Moons; and the Diſcovery was receiv'd with ſuch 
Applauſe by the Athenians, that they would have it 


writ in Golden Letters in the moſt public Place of the 


City. 
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City. From hence came the Title of the Golden 

Number ; which was handed down from the Grecians 

to the Romans, and from them to us Chriſtians. But 

ſome will not allow Meton to have been the Author of 

this Cycle : Livy particularly attributes the Invention 

of it to Numa Pompilius. It was alſo about this time 

that Pindar dy'd, who was born at Thebes about the Pindar. 

ſixty fourth Olympiad. The manner of his Death 

is related, that having pray'd to the Gods to give 

him the moſt defirable thing in Life, he dy'd ſudden- 

ly, leaning his Head upon a Boy whom he lov'd. 

His Writings have given us a Standard of the great- 

eſt Elevation and Tranſport, to which it is poſſible for | 
Poetry to be advanc'd. There is ſomething ſo vaſt | 
in his Deſigns, fo ſtrong and lively in his Thoughts, i 

and ſo pompous and daring in his Expreſſions and 
Meaſures, that it requires ſcarce leſs Attention to 

read him, than to imitate others. For which Rea- 

ſons his Me has been cenſur'd as too unbridled and 
Irregular. But the Deſign of an Ode being not fo 

much to inform our Judgment, as to raiſe our Fancy, 

this [rregularity is not the leaſt of his Beauties. It is 

agreeable to the Rapture the Poet feels; his Spirits 

are too much in a Ferment, and his Fancy too much 

upon the wing, to ſtay for Words to expreſs himſelf 
methodically. It is the boldeſt ſort of painting; he 

gives a maſterly Touch here and there, and takes 

the Likeneſs of his Hero in general, tho' he does 

not fniſh the Features. Thus it is, that he has 
triumph'd over Art fo ſucceſsfully, as to gain the 

Title of a perfect Maſter of the Sublime, and Prince 

of the Lyrick Poets. It can be no Diſadvantage to 

his Character, to mention his Contemporary Bacchyli- Bacchy- 
des, ſince in compariſon of him, he deſerves nolides. 

higher a Title than the Crow, as Pindar calls him, 


88 he makes himſelf the Eagle ſoaring above 
um, | 1 
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CHAP. V. 


From the Beginning of the Peloponneſian War, to the 


Peace concluded between the Athenians and Lacedæ- 
monians for fifty Tears. 


Containing the Space of 10 Years. 


E Athenians receiving no Anſwer to their laſt 


1 Propoſals, thought of nothing but War; which 


accordingly broke out with the ſurpriſing of Natæa 
by three hundred Thebans, who were let in by a 
Party of the Town, that join'd in the Conſpiracy to 


bring it over to the common Intereſt of Bæotia. But 
the Generality of the Townſmen, who were well-af- 
fected to the Athenians, made head againſt them, 
and by the Advantage of the Night ſo overpower'd 


them, that being unable to defend what they had ta- 


ken, they were put to the Sword. The Athenians 


ſent a Party to the Relief of the Town; which being 


recover'd before they came, they were left in it as a 
Garriſon. This Action happen'd in the fifteenth 


| Year of the Peace, being the firſt of the eighty ſe- 


The Alli- 
ances on 


both Sides. 


venth Olympiad, and the 3572d Year of the World. 
Thus the League being manifeſtly diſſolv'd, both 


Sides employ'd their utmoſt Diligence in ſtrength-- 


ning their Alliances. The Lacedemontans ſecur'd all 


| Peloponneſus, except the Argives and Achæans who 


ſtood neuter ; tho' amongſt theſe latter, Pellene de- 


clar'd for them in the Beginning, and the reſt came 
in afterwards. They had alſo without the I/hmus, 
the Megareans, Phocians, Locrians, Bæotians, Ambra- 


ciots, Leucadians, and Anattorians : All which were 


allotted their ſeveral Proportions, ſome of Horle, 


others of Foot, and the reſt of Shipping, of which 
they propos'd to have five hundred Sail, beſides what 


they could procure out of Tah and Sicily. On the 


Athenians Side were the Chians, Leſbians, Plateans, 
Meſſentans, 
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Meſſenians, inhabiting Naupattas, moſt of the Acarna- 
nians, with the Corcyreans and Zacynthians, beſides 
great part of the A4fiatick Grecians, particularly thoſe 
on the Sea-coaſt, ſeveral Towns of Thrace, with moſt - 
of the leſſer Iſlands and tributary Cities in general. 
Of theſe, Chios, Leſbos and Corcyra furniſh'd Shipping, 
the reſt Men and Money. So eager were both Sides 
in the Proſecution of the War, that they had recourſe 
to the Barbarians for Afﬀiſtance againſt each other, 
and ſent ſeverally as Suppliants to the King of Per/ia, 
againſt whom they were ſo lately united. Thus 
was all Greece in a manner drawn into the Quarrel, 
and divided as the States were differently affected: 
Of which the greateſt Part embrac'd the Lacedemo- 
nian Intereſt, as the Cauſe of Juſtice and Liberty; 
the reſt being detain'd by the Athenrans more out of 
Fear than Affection. But whatever the latter wanted 
in Numbers, was ſufficiently made up to them in 
Money, Shipping, and all neceſſary Proviſions, and 
in the abſolute Power they had over their Confede- 
rates. 8 
The Lacedæmonians, after the Buſineſs of Natæa, 
publiſh'd their Intentions of invading Attica; in or- 
der to which, two thirds of the Confederate Cities, 
making up ſixty thouſand Men, met at the [#hmus - 
Where Archidamus, as General of the Expedition, 
told them, The Eyes and Hearts of all Greece were 
upon them; that whatever 2 might reaſonably pro- 
miſe themſelves from tbeir Numbers, they ought not only 
to allow room for Accidents, but to confider farther how 
powerful and deſperate an Enemy they had to deal 
with, That tho it was generally a Maxim to puſh on 
boldly in an Enemy's Country; yet they ſhould proceed 
here with more than ordinary Caution, and guard every. 
one his reſpeclive Pyſt. Thus having prepared his 
Men, he ſent once more to the Athenians, to ſee if 
they would abate any thing of their former Obſtina- 
Cy. But they reſolv'd not to treat with the Enemy 
in this threatning Poſture : So that the Meſſenger 
was 
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was diſmiſs'd without hearing, and ſaid at his Depar- 
ture, From this Day may Greece date her Miſeries. 
Pericles had a Notion, that Archidamus, out of Reſpect 
to him, (as indeed there was ſomething of a Friend- 
ſhip founded upon the Right of Hoſpitality betwixt 
them) would ſpare his Lands, in the general Havock 
he would make of every thing elſe in the Country; 
and thinking it would rather do him an Injury, in 
laying him open to the Suſpicion and IIl-will of his 
Fellow-Citizens, he declar'd to them, That if the 
Enemy forbore his Eſtate, he would grve 1t to the Public, 
He alto order'd thoſe who were diſpers'd in the Vi 
| lages, to retire with their Effects into the City, as 
the only Place of Security; and encourag'd them by 
a long Detail of their Proviſions; as That they had 
fix bundred Talents yearly Tribute, befides other Revenues, 
that they had yet left in the Caſtle fix thouſand Talents, 
beſides great Quanlities of Money and Plate belonging to 
the Temples, which they might uſe in caſes of Extre- 
mity, provided they made Reſtitution when the War 
was over : That they had between thirty and forty 
thoufand Men, three hundred Gallies, and other Neceſ- 


ſaries, which, if rightly apply'd, would eafily make 


them ſuperior. The People were ſo well ſatisfy'd with 


this Account of their Affairs, that they immediately 

ſet to rigging out their Fleet, and ſummoning their 

Confederates. | 
Olymp. But whilſt they were making theſe neceſſary Pre- 
87.2. parations, the Peloponneſian Army enter'd Atnca by 
The * Oence the firſt Frontier Garriſon towards Baæolia; 
ba {rom whence Archidamus, after a fruitleſs Attempt to 
Attica. ſtorm the Place, was forc'd to march farther into the 


Country. For he was charg'd with having been too 


remiſs from the Reginning ; and particularly that by 
this laſt Delay, he had given the People of Allica 
time to gather themſelves into a Body, who other- 
wiſe muſt have fallen into their Hands. So that whe- 
ther he was a Favourer of the Athenians or no, It 


was not doubted but he protracted his March, in 
8 hopes 
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hopes they would yet come to ſome ſort of Terins: 
But hearing nothing from them, he came and poſted 
himſelf at Acbharnæ, the greateſt Borough-Town in 
Attica, and but ſeven Miles from Athens. The 


Alarm was no ſooner got into the City, but the People 
were ready to mutiny againſt Pericles for not leading 


them into the Field. He thought it by no means 
adviſeable ; and therefore would not ſo much as con- 


vene them, leſt the Surpriſe ſhould make them re- 


ſolve upon any thing that was raſh or extravagant: 


Inſomuch that Clzou, who was endeavouring to ſup- 
lant him in his Intereſt with the People, reproach'd 


fm with downright Cowardiſe. He. choſe rather to 
put up every thing, than to venture a Sally : But to 


ſhew, that he did not neglect his Charge, he ſhut up 


the City gates; plac'd ſufficient Guards at all the 
Poſts about it; ſent out Parties of Horſe to keep the 


Enemy at a diſtance, one of which, in a Skirmiſh with 


the Bæotians, was repuls'd with Loſs; and at the 


| fame time order'd out an hundred Gallies to infeſt 
the Coaſts of Peloponneſus. Archidamus finding his 


Proviſions fail, and that he could not bring the Athent- 
ans to a Battle, broke up his Camp at Acharne, and 
having ravag'd the Country about it, return'd home 
and the rather becauſe the Arheman Fleet, in Con- 


junction with the Allies, was likely to make ſucceſsful 


Deſcents. They landed in Laconia, and had taken 
Methone, if Brafidas a Spartan had not thrown himſelf 
into the Town with a Supply, and beat them back 
to their Ships: For which Service he was the firſt in 
this War, who receiv'd public Applauſe at Sparta. 


From thence coaſting along, they put in at Elis, 


where they haraſs'd the Country, plunder'd Pheza, 


| and defeated thoſe who oppos'd them. About the 
fame time another Squadron of thirty Gallies, which 
| Vas ſent as a Guard to Eubæa, had the like Succeſs 


againſt the Locri Opuntii. Upon the Enemies quit- 
ting Attica, the Athenians decreed, that an hundred 
of the beſt Gallies, and a thouſand Talents ſhould 
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be ſet apart in caſe of any Invaſion by Sea; and made 
it Capital for any Man to motion the diverting either 
the Ships or Money to any other Uſe. They allo 
took occaſion to diſplace the /Zgmetans, upon pre- 
tence that they principally occaſion'd the War: But 
the Truth is, they found this Ifland lay very conve- 
nient for their Aﬀairs, and wanted it to eaſe their 
own City, which was prodigiouſly overſtock'd with 
Then they drew over to their Alliance 
Sitalces King of Thrace, and Perdiccas of Macedonia, in 
order to proceed with more Vigour in thoſe Parts, 
eſpecially againſt Pozidea. The Fleet ſtill cruiſing 
about, the Forces on board it took ſeveral Towns, 
with the. whole Iſland of Cephallenia without Oppoli- 
tion, and return'd home. Thus the Athenians being 
left at liberty to act offenſively by Land as well as 
Sea, invaded Megaris with their whole Force, which 
made up the greateſt Army they ever had together in 
one Place before. Having laid waſte great part of 


the Country, they return'd : But conſtantly every 


Year made the ſame Incurſions, till at laſt they got 
into their Hands Niſæa, a ſtrong Haven with Walls 
reaching up to the City of Megara. Theſe were the 
principal Tranſactions of the firſt Campaign. 

In the Winter were ſolemniz'd the Funerals of the 
The manner of performing it, 
was to place the Podies in Tents three Days before 
the Funeral, that their Friends might come and pay 
their laſt Reſpects to them. Upon the fourth Day a 


Coffin of Cypreſs was ſent, one from every Tribe, to 


convey the Bones of their own Relations : After which 
went an empty cover'd Herſe in Memory of thoſe 
whofe Bodies could not be found. All theſe accom- 
pany'd with the whole Body of the People, were car- 


ry'd to be interr'd in the Cramicus, which was the 


Wars. But they who died in the Battle at Marathon, 
were more remarkably diſtinguiſh'd : They were bu- 


ried in the Place where they fell, and with their Arms 
So in 
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in their Hands. The Ceremony was concluded with 
one Harangue in praiſe of them all; which Taſk 
was at this Time aſſign'd to Pericles, The main 
Scope of his Speech, was to infuſe Courage into the 


as was then the Commonwealth of Athens, And 


# however prepoſterous it might ſeem, for him who 
E advis'd the War, to commemorate thoſe who had loſt 
their Lives in it; yet probably, never Man ſucceeded 
better in it; inſomuch that his Diſcourſe upon this 
Occaſion is a Standard in its kind, being look'd upon 

as one of the moſt artificial and florid Pieces of Anti- 
© quity. He took occaſion in this Harangue, as he did 
in moſt of his others, to flatter the People. f 
playing the Grandeur of the Commonwealth, he aſ- 
crib'd it chiefly to their Prudence, their Bravery and 
their Diſcipline. And in extolling the Happineſs of 
their Conſtitution, he told them, They were all alike 
free and independent: That they were govern'd only 
by the Law, which extended equally to the Rich as 
well as the Poor; and that the Way to Honours and 
Preferment was open to all indifferently, according to 
their Perſonal Merit, without any diſtinction of Birth 
or Fortune. Thus ended the firſt Year of the Pelo- 
bonneſian War. 85 3 | 

| In the beginning of the next Summer, Archida- Olymp. 
uus again invaded Atlica, with the fame Number of * 
Men as before: At which time a terrible Plague hav- 4 greet 
ing travell'd over moſt Parts of the World, arriv'd at M e 10 
| Athens, and took off all the Flower of its Armies bens. 
| both at Home and Abroad. 
| Violence, that they tumbled down one upon another, 


t ſeiz'd them with ſuch 


as they pats'd along the Streets. It was allo attended 


with ſuch uncommon Exhalations of Venom and Pu— 


trefaction, that the very Beaſts and Birds of Prey 
ould not touch thoſe who dy'd of it: And in Ang. 
R 2 Ol 


E Living, by celebrating the Memory of the Dead, 
and ſetting before their Eyes the Glory of dying for 
their Country with their Swords in their Hands, eſ- 
pecially for a Country fo glorious in all Reſpects, 
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of thoſe who recover'd, it left ſuch a Tincture of its 
Malignancy, that it ſtruck upon their Senſes; it 
effac'd the Notice and Memory of all the Paſſages 
of their Lives, and they knew neither themſelves, 
nor their neareſt Relations. The Circumſtances of 
this Diſeaſe are deſcrib'd at large by Thucydides, who 
was ſick of it himſelf : And he obſerves among other 


Effects of it, that it introduc'd into the City a more 


licentious Way of Living. For the People at firſt 


had recourſe to their Gods to avert that Judgment: 


But finding they were all alike infected, whether 
they worſhipped them or not, and that it was gene- 
rally mortal, they abandon'd themſelves at once to 
Deſpair and Riot. For fince they held their Lives 


but, as it were, by the Day, they were reſolv'd to 


make the moſt of their Time and Money. The 


Cauſe of it was generally imputed to Peric/es, who 


by drawing ſuch Numbers into the City, was thought 
to have corrupted the very Air. Yet tho' this was 
raging within, and the Enemy waſting the Country 
without, he was till of the ſame Mind as before, 
that they ought not to put all their Hopes upon the 
Iſſue of a Battle. | 

In the mean while he put to Sea with an hundred 
Gallies, and four thouſand Foot, and three hundred 
Horſe on board them; and being join'd by fifty Sail 


from Chios and Leſbos, made an Attempt upon Ept- 


daurus, but miſcarry'd: And having committed 
what Spoil he could upon the Coafts of Peloponneſus, 
return'd home. However this prov'd a Diverſion to 


the Pe/oponnefians, who, partly to defend their Terri: 


tories, and partly for fear of the Infection, quitted 
Attica after almoſt forty Days Incurſion. The 
Forces employ'd by Pericles were now ſent into 
Thrace : But the Plague ſwept off ſo many of them 
before Priideea, that they did nothing conſiderable. 
| Theſe fruitleſs Expeditions ſerv'd to incenſe, and 
terrify the People; who being almoſt cruſh'd with 
the Sword, Peſtilence, and Depredations all at * 

; time, 
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time, began to clamour violently againſt Pericles, 
as the ſole Author of all their Calamities; and in the 


mean while ſent to make Overtures at Sparta, but 


they were not accepted. Pericles finding them thus 
diſpirited, aſſembled them, in order to encourage 
them to the War, by juſtiſying his own Management. 
But his harangue to them, howſoever forcible by thoſe 


maſterly and engaging Strokes he gave it, had little 


effect upon their Minds, who were ſenſible of no- 
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thing but their Misfortunes. It made ſome flight Pericles i 


well-diſpos'd towards the War: But their Fears and 


their Ill humour ſoon returning, they fined him in a 


great Sum, and took away his Command. However, 


| when they ſound they could not do without him, he 


was ſome time after reſtor'd, and with a more abſo- 

lute Power than he had before. e 
The ſame Summer Cnemys, the Spartan Admiral, 

put to Sea with an hundred Gallies, and made a 


Deſcent upon Zacynthus : But the Inhabitants conti- 
nuing firm to the Arhenran Intereſt, he only ravaged 
the Iſland, and return'd. After which Ariſtæus the 
Corinthian, and ſome Lacedæ monians intending a Voy- 
age to Perſia, to procure Money of the King towards 


carrying on the War, went by the way to Sitalces 
King of Thrace, ſoliciting him to break with the 
Athentans, and march with his Army to the Relief of 
Pitidea. But the Athenian Ambaſſadors prevailing 
with the King to deliver them up, they were ſent from 
thence to Athens, and thrown into deep Pits without 


any Form of Juſtice. This was ſaid to be done in. 


Return to the Lacedemontans, who had given the like 
Treatment to ſome Athenian Merchants taken off from 
Pelodonneſus But the Deſign was laid more particu- 
larly againſt Ariſtus, who was charg'd as the Author 
of all the Commotions in Thrace, This Winter Po— 
lidæa was ſurrender'd ; and tho' the Garriſon was re— 
duc'd to that Extremity for want of Proviſions, that 
they cat one another, yet they obtain'd ſuch tolerable 
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Terms, that the Athenians, who commanded there, 
were queſtion'd for not making them Priſoners at 
Diſcretion. The Athenians planted a Colony of their 
own in that City, after the Siege of it had ſtood 
them in two thouſand Talents This Action con- 
cluded the ſecond Year of the War. 


The Helopon neſians open'd the third Campaign with 


an Attempt upon Platea; whole Inhabitants ſent to 
expoſtulate with them, urging the Privileges granted 
to them by Riuſanias, when he defeated the £erfians 
in their Territory. But they could obtain nothing 


more than a Suſpenſion of Arms, *till they could 
ſend an Account of their Aﬀairs to Athens; from 


whence they receiv'd ſuch firm Aſſurances of bein 
reliev'd, that they ſent word to Archid:mus, They 


were ready to unaergo the laſt Extremity of War, fince 


to renounce their Confederacy with Athens, was what 


Tlatæa be- hey never could conſent to. Upon which Archidamus 
fig&% inveſted the City, and rais'd an Agger or Mount, 


to command the Walls. The Platzans rais'd their 
Wall in proportion; and at the ſame time, by an 
Hole at the Bottom, drew great Quantities of Earth 
from the Mount : Which being diſcover'd, they im- 
prov'd the Stratagem by carrying a Mine to it from 
the Town; ſo that ſtill as the Wall was heighten'd, 
the Mount ſunk; and for their farther Security, 
they run up another Wall within. The Peloponne- 


fans apply'd their Engines of Battery to the Walls: 


But the Detendants had ſeveral Contrivances by 


Beams let down with Ropes to evade the Force of 


them. So that this Method alſo proving ineffectual, 
they had recourſe to Fire; and by throwing in vaſt 
Quantities of Faggots, with Brimſtone, Pitch, and 


ſuch like combuſtible Matter, they burnt great part 


of the Town. But the Flame being at laſt ex- 
tinguiſh'd, they were forc'd to make a formal Siege 
of it: In order to which they inclos'd the City with 


a Wall, which was fenced with a Ditch on each Side. 


But it being late in the Year, they drew off the 
| | Main 
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Main of their Army, leaving only the Beotians with 
ſome others, to maintain their Works, and keep the 


| City block'd up. This is the firſt Deſcription we 


meet with of any thing like a regular Siege among 
the Grecians; thoſe which had hitherto been car- 
ry'd on, being very artleſs, and conſequently tedious, 
and expenſive, Their common Method, when they 
endeavour'd to poſſeſs themſelves of a Town, was 
to attempt it by Storm, ſurrounding it with their 
whole Army, and attacking it in all Quarters at once; 
and if this prov'd ineffectual, they either deſiſted 
from the Enterpriſe, or only renew'd the Aſſault 
after the ſame rude manner. Not but they had a 


| Notion in the Trojan and Theban Wars, of ſomething 
like the Battering- Ram, Scaling-Ladders, and other 
Engines; the Invention whereof they very probably 
deriv'd, with the reſt of their Knowledge, from the 


Eaftern Countries, where they ſeem to have been 
underſtood even in Mo/es's Time, and made uſe of 
by ſeveral of the Jewiſh Kings. And if they did not 
receive the ſame Improvement in Greece, proportion- 
ably to their other military Diſcipline, it may be at- 
tributed chiefly to the Averſion the Lacedæmonians 
exprels'd to this way of Conquering, as not agreeable 


to their Notions of a generous Valour, which they 


made to conſiſt only 1n pitch'd Battles. But when 
they found the other Grecian Cities would not follow 
their Example, of leaving themſelves open to all In- 


vaders without the Defence of Walls, they were bet⸗ 


ter convinc'd of the Inconveniencies, into which 
their Ignorance in Sieges was likely to betray them, 
and apply'd themſelves to this neceſſary Part of the 
Service, in order-to put them upon a more equal 
foot with their Neighbours. So that from the time 


of this War we may date the Art of Fortifying and 


Attacking. | 
During this Siege, the Athenians were engag'd 


with the Chalcideans of Thrace, and the Bottieans of 


Macedonia But they being reliev'd from Olynthus, 
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and other Places, fought them, and overcame them, 
compelling them to retire with their broken Forces 
to Potidæa, and from thence home to Athens, How- 
ever this Diſgrace was ſoon reveng'd at Sea by Phor- 


mio the Athentan Admiral; who lying before Nau- 
paclus, fell in with forty ſeven Peloponneſian Sail, 


with Land Forces on board them, bound upon an 


Expedition againſt the Acarnanians, took twelve, and 


diſpers'd the reſt. The Peloponnefians having made 
great Preparations, ventur'd upon another Engage- 


ment; and but by Confuſion, and Miſmanagement, the 


Advantage was again on the Athenians Side. Before 


the Fleets were laid up, Cnemus, Braſidas, and the 


other Peloponnefan Admirals reſolv'd to make an 
Attempt upon the Irene, which was very ſlightly 


guarded, becauſe the Athenians being Maſters at Sea, 


were under no Apprehenſions on that Side. In order 


to their Deſign, they went over Land to Megura, 
and at Mſæa the Port-Town Jaunch'd forty Ships: 
But their Hearts failing them as to the Enterpriſe of 


the Pireus, and the Wind withal being contrary, 
they contented themſelves with falling upon three 


 Guard-ſhips, that lay at Budorus a Promontory of 
Salams: Having taken them, they enter'd Salamis, 


and plunder'd great part of the Iſland. The Alle— 
mars diſcover'd the Beacons on fire; and this put 


them into a greater Conſternation, than any thing 


that had happen'd during the War: But when the 
Peloponnefians tound they had taken the Alarm, they 
retreated. 


In the Beginning of this Winter, Sitalces King of 


Thrace made war againſt Perdiccas King of Maceds- 
nia, and waſted his Country with an Army of an 
hundred and fifty thouſand Men. The Macedontans 


were forc'd to ſhelter themſelves within their Towns; 
and this numerous Army ſtruck ſuch a Terror into 
tne other Neighbouring Nations, that the Grectans 
themſelves were afraid they had call'd in ſuch a Con- 
federate as was likely to become their Maſter. Phor- 

mio 
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mio the Athenian Admiral having ſettled Affairs in A. 


carnania, return'd victorious with his Spoils to A.- 
thens; and thus ended the third Year of the War 


with various Succeſs on both Sides. 
The Loſs of Pericles was none of the leaſt Mis-7The Death 
fortunes that fell on Athens, during this Campaign. / Pericles. 


He dy'd in the ſixth Month of the Year of the 
Plague, as Plutarch ſays; tho' it was after a lingering 
manner, more in the nature of a Conſumption. As 
he was drawing on, his Friends, who fat by him, 
and thought him not ſenſible, were engag'd in a Diſ- 
courſe about his Virtue and Authority, and the Num- 
ber of his Victories, he having erected no leſs than 


nine Trophies as Commander in Chief. He gave 


great Attention to what paſs'd, and made a ſudden 


Reply, That he wonder d, they ſhould value him ſo 


much upon thoſe Things, which Fortune had made com- 


mon to him with others; and paſs by that which was 


of far greater moment, that none of his Fellow-C111zens 


had guer put on Mourning upon his Account. And 1in- His Cha- 
deed it is very extraordinary, what is recorded ofrader. 


him, that one who was engag'd in ſuch a long varie- 
ty of Affairs, and had Men of the moſt oppolite 
Tempers to deal with, Hou never employ his Poteer, 
er gratify his Paſſion io any Man's Hurt; cr never treat 
an Enemy otherwiſe, than as one who in time might le- 
come a Friend, As to the Public, it redounds parti- 


F cularly to his Glory, that when he had foil'd his Ri- 


vals, and gat the Power intirely into his Hands, he 
ſtopt juſt there, where others would have been moſt. 
likely to proceed. But he was certainly of a great 
and generous Spirit; he acted upon a Principle of 


Honour and Equity, and ſeem'd to value himſelf 


more upon leading the People of 4thens by the Force 
of his Merit and Eloquence, than by any thing of 
arbitrary Sway : So that that Power, which would 


otherwife have been branded with the Name of Ty— 


ranny, prov'd, as he manag'd it, the mildeſt, and 
yet the ſtrongeſt Support of the Government. In 
His 
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his military Conduct, however warm he appear'd in 


adviſing a War, yet when it came to Action, he was 


very cautious and deliberate, not caring to engage, 
but where he could almoſt warrant the Succeſs. And 
this turn'd very much to his Reputation, being in- 


terpreted as his Tenderneſs of expoſing his Fellow- 
Citizens; to whom he would often ſay, That he for 


Bis part would do what he could to make them Immortal. 


At another time, when he had much ado to reſtrain 


them from Action, he told them, They muſt not ex- 
pect, that Men, like Trees, when they were cut off, 
would ſhoot up again. In ſhort, his Experience had 
taught him to depend more upon Conduct and Stra- 


tagem, than on hardy Valour. And tho' he had 


often been engag'd in War, he made it chiefly ſub- 
ſervient to his other Deſigns, chooſing it, not fo 


much to make the Athenians terrible abroad, as great 


at home. His principal Care and Study, was to fit 
and direct at the Helm; wherein he ſucceeded ſo 
well, that he held the Adminiſtration for forty Years; 
and that in the moſt flouriſhing time of the Com- 
monwealth. This long uncontrolable Sway of his, 
15 to be attributed to nothing more, than to his Art 
of Speaking ; by which, like a rapid Stream, he bore 
down every thing that oppos'd him, and triumph'd 
over the People's Paſſions and Affections, which Plu- 
tarch calls the Stops and Keys of the Soul, and which 
at that time in Athens, requir'd an extraordinary 
ſkilful Hand to touch them. The Influence he had 
over the Minds of his Fellow-Citizens, is ſaid to have 
changed the very Eſſence of the Government; 
which, tho! it ſtill retain'd the Name of a Democracy, 
was in effect, the Rule of one Principal Man, through 


the Power of his Eloquence. Not but the Force of 
his Language was alſo ſupported by the Opinion the 


People had of his Integrity. That he was above all 
Conſiderations of Money, appears in nothing more, 
than that he made no Addition to his private Eſtate : 
And tho' he took upon him to diſpoſe of pra; 
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Sums of the public Money, he laid it out chiefly to 
the Advantage and Ornament of the State; and 
whilſt he kept it circulating, did not drain the Chan- 
nel, tho' he diverted the Courſe, We may form a 
great Idea of him even from the Cenſure of thoſe 
who ſeem to bear hard- ſt upon him; That the main 
of his Charafter agreed with that of Piſiſtratus, only 
with this Difference, that he mamtain'd his Tyranny 
with Arms, but Pericles without them, The Loſs of 
this great Man appear'd every Day more conſidera- 


ble, when his Succeſſors, who were for the moſt 


part equal in Merit, and Rivals in Dignity, wanting 
ſufficient Power to rein up the People with an abfolute 
Hand, were oblig'd to manage them more remiſly, 
to ſooth, and flatter them into Obedience: And thus 


' whilſt every one was promoting his own Intereſt, the 
Care of the Public was ſuſpended. 


About Harveſt-time the Pel:ponnefians invaded Olymp. | 
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Attica a third time; but having done little more 88. 1. 


than deſtroy'd the Corn, return'd home. At the 


time of their Incurſion, all Leſbos, except Methymna, Leſbos re- 


revolted from the Athenians, who thinking what a ve. 


conſiderable Acceſſion this would be to the Enemy, 
pretended at firſt not to believe it, in hopes by that 
means to keep the Inhabitants from declaring them- 
ſelves. But when they found the greateſt part of 
the Iſland had thrown themſelves into Mitylene their 


Capital, in order to make further Preparations, they 
mann'd out forty Gallies to ſurpriſe them at a Feaſt 


in honour of Apollo, where they were to be aſſembled 


without the City; which the Ze/oians having notice 


of, prepar'd to receive them; and whilſt they were 
parlying with the Arhemians, ſent to Lacedemon for 
{ſpeedy Relief. The Spartans referr'd the Ambaſſa- 
dors to the general Meeting of the Greciaus at the 
Celebration of this Olympiad, where, after the So- 
lemnity was over, they enter'd into a long Detail of 
their good Intentions to the Spartans; and began 
with juſtifying themſelves, That they did not come to 

them 
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them as Deſerters and Traitors to their Friends and 


Country. That their Treaty with the Athenians ex- 
tended no farther than to join with them againſt the Bar- 


barians; but tha? the Uſe they had made of 1t on their 


part was t9 oppreſs their Allies and enjlave Greece, 
That they had continued the Leſbians in their Alliance, 
only to aſſiſt them in carrying on thoſe Deſigns , and that, 


notwithſtanding their preſent Se of Moderation to- 


wards them, they had good reaſon to apprebend they 


ſhould, in the end, fall a Sacrifice to their Ambition, 


and ſhare the ſame Fate with their Neighbours. That 
upon theſe Notroes, they had quitted their Engagements 


with Athens, and had declar'd tbemſelves on the Side of 


Sparta. That the doing it ſo ſudden'y, before they had 
made any Preparations, might be confider'd more as .an 
Act of Generaſity in them, than of Prudence But that 


this ought to induce the Spartans to take them the more 


readily into their Proteftion. That their ſuccouring them 
in their preſent Exigency, would encourage others to come 
into them, and would take off the Reproach they lay un- 
der, of abandoning thoſe who ſued to them for Protection. 
They added, That the Leſbians were capable of doing 
them great Service, particularly by their Shipping, which 


they ſo much wanted. And this, they told them, Was 


bs moſt ſeaſonable Opportunity of attacking the Athe- 
nians, when their Forces were ſo much diminiſb'd by the 
War and Peſiilence, when their Fleet was divided, and 
their Treaſury exhauſted. Theſe things were urg'd 
with ſo much Reafon, and inſinuated with ſo much 
Artifice by the Ambaſſadors, that the Leſbians were 
now eaſily admitted into the Confederacy, tho' Ion 
had been deny'd it in the Beginning of the War. 


Their Ports being at this time block'd up by the 4- 


thenians, they had immediate Supplies decrecd them : 
And another Expedition into Altica was reſolv'd on; 
in order to which, the Hartans were ready at the 
Ifthmus. But their Allies, not coming up, and thirty 


<Ltheni ian Ships at the jame time haratf nz the Coaſt 
03 
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of Pel:ponneſus, they were forc'd to return. The 

Mitylentans in the mean while attempted Methymna, 
but miſcarry'd; and the Athenians, to prevent theſe 

Excurſions, ſent freſh Supplies, which block'd them 
by Land as well as Sea. The Athenians had this 
Year a great number of Ships employ'd in different 
Parts, amounting in the whole to two hundred and 
fifty Sail: Ard tho' they had as many, or perhaps 
more in the beginning of the War, yet this Fleet 
was the moſt complete, and in the beſt Order of any 
they had put to Sea. But the Charge of fitting it out, 
together with the Soldiers pay, had fo exhauſted the 
public Treaſure, that they were forc'd to aſſeſs them- 
ſelves, in order to carry on the Siege of Mitylene. 
This Tax amounted to two hundred Talents, beſides 
what they exacted from their Confederates by way of 
Tribute, which, tho' it was generally comply'd with, 
the Carians refus'd to pay, and Lyſicles, who was ſent 
to collect it, with moſt of his Retinue, was kill'd by 
them. In the Winter ſcarce any thing of moment 
happen'd, except that the Plateans having been be- 
ſieg d all this while, and extremely preſs'd for want of 
Proviſions, above two hundred of them prepar'd Lad- 
ders, proportioning their Length by the Number, 
and Breadth of the Bricks in the Enemy's Wall, and 
paſſing their Works by favour of a ſtormy Night, 
eſcap'd to Athens, 

Early in the Spring the Peloponnefians fell again Olymp. 
into Attica, under the Conduct of Cleomenes, Uncle 88. 2. 
and Guardian to Pailſunias the young Spartan King, 
and deſtroy'd every thing that had eſcap'd them 
in their former Incurſions. Alcidas at the tame time 
went with forty Gallies to the Relief of Myrelene - 
But he loiter'd fo long in cruifing about Peloporneſus, 
that the Leſbians deſpaired of receiving any Succours ; 
and being otherwiſe diſtreſs'd for want of Provihons, 

 Salethys the Spartan Governor, who had hitherto 
kept them diſarm'd, now gave them Arms, with an 
Intent to make a Sally. But inſtead of mat, they 

threat- 
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threaten'd, that unleſs they who had Corn, would 


bring it out, and divide it, they would make their 


 Compolition, and deliver up the Place to the Enemy. 


The Leſ- 
bians /ur- 
render at 
Diſcretion. 


The Magiſtrates finding that they would not be con- 
trol'd, and fearing leſt they themſelves ſhould be ex- 
cluded, did, by a general Conſent, treat with Paches 
the Athenian General, and ſurrender'd to him in a 
manner at Diſcretion. For the beſt Terms they 
could obtain, were, that he ſhould ſpare their Lives, 


'till he ſhould receive Orders from Athens how to dif- 


poſe of them. But the Authors of the Revolt ex- 
pecting no Mercy, fled to the Altars, from whence 


they were taken, and convey'd to Tenedos, till ſome 


farther Reſolution ſhould be taken concerning them. 


Piches in the mean while took in ſeveral other little 
Places; and then ſent the Priſoners to Athens, where 
they were put to death, and with them Salæthus, tho 
among other Offers for his Pardon, he promis'd to 
procure the raiſing the Siege of Platea. Beſides the 
Execution of above a thouſand Leſbians at Athens, 


a Decree was made, and ſent to Mitylene, to do Jut- 


tice on the reſt of the Inhabitants, and to make 
Slaves of the Women and Children. But the A:he- 
nans immediately after repenting of their Cruelty, 


the Matter came again the next Day into Debate: 


7 


Where Con, who was grown extremely popular 
upon the Death of Pericles, and was the chief Author 
of this Decree, ſtill perſiſted in his Opinion, That it 


was neceſſary to make an [Example of them. He urg'd, 


That i they, who were left to the quiet Enjoyment of 


their own Laws and Liberty, and being Iſlanders well 
provided with Shipping, and therefore ſafe from any 
Attempts of the Enemy, were ſufjer'd to revolt without 
Puniſhment, what would nit the reſt of their Confede- 
rates attempt, who obey'd them purely by Compuljion, 
and had Reaſon t9 loo upon Athens, as no better than 
a Tyranny erected over them? He told them, That upon 
whatever Grounds they valu'd their Conſtitutiin, they 
ought not to trifle with ther Laws, for that ill ones 


well 
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well obſerv' d, were better than good ones, that were de- 
p1sd, or neglefted: That a well-meaning and regular 


Ignorance was preferable to a diſorderly and mconſtant 


Knowledge: And in ſbort, That nothing was of more 


dangerous Conſequence to a State, than Pity. But Diodo- 


tus, who had before oppos'd him in this Affair, pre- 


vail'd with the People to countermand their Orders, 
by ſending another Galley to Mitylene, which arriv'd 


juſt as they were going to be put in Execution. 
However their Shipping was ſeiz'd, their Walls raz'd, 
and a tenth Part of their Lands being dedicated to 


their Gods, the reſt was divided among the Atbeni- 
ans; who, inſtead of their yearly Contribution, ren- 


ted it out to them again. 3 8 
The ſame Summer Nicias the Athenian took and 


fortify'd Minoa, an Iſland over- againſt Megaris, for 
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the better Security of thoſe Coaſts. The PlateansPlatza 
at laſt worn out with a long and vigorous Defence, ſurrender d. 


ſurrender'd at Diſcretion; and were kept 'till five 


Men were deputed from Sparta, in the nature of 
Judges, to proceed againſt them. But they, inftead 


of exhibiting a formal Accuſation, only put this fin- 


gle Queſtion to them, JYhether they had done any 


Service to the Lacedæmonians, and their Confederates, 


during this War? They avoided anſwering directly, 
but urg'd their Services at large, not only as to the 
common Cauſe, but alſo to the Lacedemonians in 


particular, when they were almoſt deſtroy'd by the 
Earthquake, and the Rebellion of their Helots. That 
if they did not continue in the Alliance, it was their own 
Fault, fince they firſt referr'd them lo the Athenians, 
to whom they had ever ſince been oblig'd in Honour and 
fuſtice to adhere. They preſs'd their Caſe with a be- 
coming Gravity, without being arrogant or dejected; 
and expoſtulated with them 1n very pathetic Terms. 
Bebold, ſaid they, the Monuments of your Anceſtors, 
to whom we annually pay the Honours due 19 their Me- 
mory. Will you now give up their Aſhes to their Mur— 


derers? To the Thebans, who fought againſt them at 


Platæa? 
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The Grecian Hiftory. Book II. 
Platæa? Will you enflave a Country, wherein Greece 
recover d its Liberty? Mill you deſtroy the Temples of 
the Gods, wherem the Grecians implor'd their Protection 
and Aſſiſtance againſt the Perſians? And will you abo- 
liſh the Sacrifices which were inſtituted by their Founders ? 


They told them in ſhort, That they had ſubmitted 


themſelves to them only, and not to the Thebans; and 
inſiſted on it, that if they were not inclin'd to ſhew them 
Mercy, which as the common Saviours and Deltverers of 
the reft of Greece they had reaſon to expett from them, 
they ought at leaft to put them iu the Condition they were 
at the time of their ſurrendering, and not to leave them 


jn the Power of their mortal Enemies. But the Thebans 
ſtuck fo cloſe to them, and turn'd their Arguments 
ſo forcibly upon them, that the Judges only repeated 


the fame Queſtion to them ſeverally, Velber they 
had done any Service to the Spartans, and their Confede- 
rates during the War? And upon their anſwering, 


| They had not, order'd them to be executed to the 


Number of two hundred Plateans, and twenty five 


Athentans. What the Lacedæmonians alledg'd to juſ- 


tify their Proceedings, was, that they had 8 
to the Plateans, in the Beginning of the War, to 
ſtand neuter; and that this Offer not being accepted, 


left them at liberty to treat them with the utmoſt Se- 


verity. They were at the ſame time glad to take 
this Opportunity of gratifying the Thebans; which the 
Hlatæaus were ſo ſenſible of, that in their Defence 
they reproach'd the Spartans with facrificing their Juſ- 
tice, to keep up the Confederacy. If you meaſure 
Juſtice by your Intereſt, ſaid they, you will give us reaſon 
to believe your Intereſt is dearer to you, than your Glory. 
And indeed it does not appear, that the Lacedæ moni- 
ans ſtill kept up to that rigorous Principle cf Honour 


and Equity, upon which fo great a Share of their 


Merit was founded; but that, during the whole 


Courſe of this War, they gave way to Paſſion and 


Intereſt, as much as any of their Neighbours. It 
is true, the Athenians had juſt before ſet them a ter- 


Load 
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nible Example in the Caſe of the Leſbians; and their 


Proceeding in this Summary way. againſt the Natæ- 
ans, ſeems to have been as well by way of Repriſal, 


as to oblige the Thebans. Athens and Sparta were 
now throughly exaſperated againſt each other. Both 


of them at the ſame time carry'd it with an high 
hand to their Confederates and Dependents, and 
were very ſevere to ſuch of them as deſerted their 


Service: Which was the more juſtifiable, becauſe 
great Induſtry was uſed to ſeduce and alienate them 
from their reſpective Principals. The War was car- 
ry'd on more in this inveigling and undermining way, 
than in open fighting: And therefore in the courſe of 
it, they who were executed in cold Blood as Revolters, 
were in ſome proportion equal to the Number of thoſe 


who fell by the Sword. Beſides this ſevere Sentence, 
the Women were alſo adjudg'd to Slavery, the Lands 
ſet to Farm for ten Years to the Thebans: and the 
next Year the City was utterly demoliſh'd, and lay in 
Ruins for many Tears. 5 

Such was the Fate of the Plateans, after they had 
continued ninety three Years in Alliance with Athens; 
tho' they certainly deſervd a much milder Treat- 
ment, not only for their actual Service againſt the 


Perſians, but hkewiſe for their having alienated their 


Lands, and annex'd them to Attica, becauſe the Ora- 
cle had advis'd That the Battle of Platza ſhould be 
jought on Athenian Ground. It was this generous In- 


ſtance of their Zeal for the common Cauſe, that had 


diſtinguiſh'd them ſo much from the reſt of the Con- 
federates. They were, by a public Decree, to be 
conſider'd as an Order of Men ſet apart, in the Na- 


ture of a Prieſthood, to ſolemnize the annual Com- 


memoration of that Victory, and to offer up Prayers 
and Sacrifices for the general Safety and Proſperity 
of Greece ; and their Perſons were to be held facred 
and inviolable. This they laid great Streſs upon, 
and made it a principal Plea in their Defence, terming 


themſelves SanAuary Men. But the Spartans could 
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not forgive their long and ſteady. Adherence to 
Athens; and being further incens'd againſt them by 
the Thebans, they ſhew'd no Regard to their paſt 


Services, nor to the Immunities they were to enjoy as 
the Reward of them. 


bos, finding the Iſland loſt beyond Recovery, had 
Thoughts of ſecuring ſome Town upon the Coaſts of 


or, if that Project fail'd, to remove the Seat of the 
hazardous an Undertaking, and Paches at the ſame 


time being in Purſuit of them, they made the beſt of 
their way home. But before they put into Harbour, 


Girton at ther, in hopes, by the Diviſion of the Iſland, to be- 
era. come Maſters of it. They found the Conteſt got to 

| a great height, between the chief Men, and the 
Commons, the latter of which having call'd in the 
Athenians to their Aſhſtance, the Lacedemonians took 
part with the Magiſtracy; and beat the Corcyrean, 
and Athenian Navy, but durſt not attempt the City, 
where the People had the better; who being ſtill 
ſtrengthen'd by the Arrival of ſixty Sail more from 

Athens, committed the moſt horrible Outrages, but- 
chering one another at the Altars, without diſtinction 

of Age, or Quality, Sex, or Blood. The City was 
one continu'd Scene of Murder; Death was to be 

ſeen in all its Shapes; and thoſe who would have 
ſtood neuter, were made a Sacrifice to both Parties. 

Of all the Factions and Innovations which had hap- 

pen'd in Greece, this is the firſt Inſtance of things be- 

ing carry'd to the laſt Extremity ; inſomuch, that a 

Corcyrean Sedition came to be us'd proverbially. This 

Example had alſo a fatal Influence on ſeveral other 

Cities, which, upon the ſlighteſt Differences between 

the Nobility and People, were immediately for cal- 

ling in their reſpective Patriots, the Athenians and 

Spartaus, who, tho' they ſeem'd to protect and 255 

i them, 


The Peloponnefians, who went to the Relief of Le/- 


Aſia, in order to draw Ionia over to the Confederacy : 


War thither : But it being oppos'd by Alctdas, as too 


4'great hearing of a great Sedition at Corcyra, they made thi- 
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them, were willing enough to let them worry and 


weaken one another, that they might be the leſs 
in a Condition to intermeddle in the Conteſt between 


theſe two Republics for the Sovereignty of the Whole: 
With this View, they fecretly encourag'd theſe in- 
teſtine Commotions, as the beſt means of advancing 


their own Affairs: And Thucydides, in this reſpect, 
compares the leſſer States of Greece to little Brooks, 
which ſerve chiefly to ſwell the Current of the great 
Rivers: EN Fr a 


Sicily alſo at this time began to be in motion, upon Commoli- 


two Cities form'd their Confederacies, in order to 


carry on a vigorous War: And the Leontines, upon 
a Pretence of Conſangumity, (they being originally 


Tonians) drew over the Athemans to their Party. They 
were glad to have a Footing m the Ifland upon any 


Terms, both to hinder the tranſporting of Corn 
from thenee to Prloponneſus, and to lee if there were 


any Poſſibility of fubduing it for themſelves. This 


was what they had an Eye upon in Pericles's Time, 


and what he ſeein'd particularly to have caution'd 
them againſt; when, in adviſing the Peloponneſiant 
War, he grounded their Certainty of Succeſs, upon 
their not endeavouring to extend their Conqueſts, 
or graſp at more than they were able to manage. 
However they fent thither but twenty Gallies, which, 


in conjunction with ten more from Rhegrium in Italy, 


haraſs'd the olian Iſlands near Sicily. In the Win- 
ter the Plague, after ſome Intermiſſion, broke out 
afreſh, and ſwept away ſuch Multitudes, that the 
Athenians ſuffer'd more by that, than by the War. 


a Quarrel between Syracuſe, and Leontium. Theſe": in Si- 
cily. 


The Peloponnefians began tlie ſixth Campaign with Olymp; 
Preparations for another Irruption into Attica; but 88. 3. 


were deterr'd from it by the frequent Earthquakes 
which happen'd in thoſe Parts. The Athentans at 
the ſame time ſet out two Fleets; one of thirty Sail 
under Demiſthenes, to cruiſe about Peloponneſus, the 


other of ſixty, to make a Deſcent upon the Iſland 
8 2 Melos. 
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Melos. Nicias, who commanded this latter, did no- 
thing very conſiderable in Melos; from whence he 
made to the oppoſite Continent, where being join'd 
by thoſe which were left in Athens, he defeated ſome 
ſtraggling Forces in Beotia, and return d. Demoſthe- 
nes invaded the A#tolians, at firſt with good Succeſs; 
but they having Intelligence of his March, and being 


got into a Pody to receive him, he was routed, and 
loſt the Flower of his Army. Being afraid to return 
home before he had done ſomething to cover this 


Diſgrace, he found out an Opportunity of relieving 


| Naupattus, which was in great danger of being taken; 


and then joining with the Acarnanians, defeated the 
Ambraciots, who were abandon'd by their Peloponne- 


ſian Confederates. This Victory brought him again 
into Favour, and procur'd a Peace between the 


Antraciots and Acarnanians. 

The next Year began, according to Cuſtom, with 
a Deſcent into Attica under Agis the Son of Archida- 
mus. The War in Sly being ſtill on foot, the Athe- 
nians, to bring it to an Iſſue, ſent forty Gallies more 
under Eurymedon, and Sophocles, with Orders to 
touch at Corcyra, and fee if there were yet any Re- 


mains of the Sedition. To theſe was join'd Demo/- 
thenes, whoſe Buſineſs was to infeſt the Coaſts of Pe- 


loponneſus. In his Way he open'd his Deſign of (ur- 
priting Hlus, a ragged Promontory of Meſſenia, with 


a ſmall barren Iſland lying before it, and within that 


a Creek, which was capable of making a very good 
Harbour. His Collegues not conſenting to the Pro- 
ject, it happen'd, that they were forc'd in thither by 
Streſs of Weather: And the Soldiers of their own 
Accord, when they ſaw how advantageouſly the 
Place was ſituated, ſet to fortifying it with the utmoſt 


Diligence, and finiſh'd their Works in fix Days; 
after which the other Captains proceeding on their 


Voyage, left Demtſthenes with five Gallies to ſecure it. 
The Lacedæmoniaus knowing it to be a Place of too 


great Importance to be neglected, immediately A 
te 


the reſt on Shore. 


the Iſland, but upon Terms, demanded a Truce, 


mong other Advantages, gave a hint, That if there 


the refl of Greece would fall in of courſe, and readily 
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ted Attica, and drew down their whole Force to re- 

cover it; part of which they threw into Se ria | 
the Iſland over-againſt it. Then they block'd up | 
the Haven, and with the reſt aſſaulted the Fort with | 
great Fury both by Sea and Land; but were vigo- | 
rouſly repuls'd by Demoſthenes, who having maintain'd 
his Ground for two Days, on the third was reliev'd and defer- 
by the Fleet, which put back again upon Notice of ae. 


his Danger. Theſe Gallies made an Offer of Fight 


in the open Sea; which not being accepted by the 
Peloponnefians, they ruſh'd into the Harbour, broke 
and ſunk many of the Enemy, took five, and forc'd 


Pylus being by this means ſecur'd, and the Spartans 
in the Iſland at the fame time cloſely beſieg'd, there 
came in great Numbers of the Peloponnefians, and 
among them ſome of the Spartan Magiſtrates ; who 
ſeeing no Poſſibility of reſcuing their Countrymen in 


in order to treat of a general Peace at Athens; which 
accordingly was granted upon the Delivery of their 

Ships to them as a Security, 'till ſuch time as their 
Ambaſſadors ſhould return. They being arriv'd at Lace- 
Athens, repreſented to the People, How much for dzmoni- 
their Reputation it would be, to graut a Peace at this coped 
time, and to a State, which had ſo lately the Power both © 

of Peace: and War in its own Hands; and then a- 


were but a right Underſtand:ng betaween theſe ie Citres, 


acquieſce under their joint Dominion. This was ſuch a 
Conceſſion, as the Lacedemonians had never before 
conſented to, and argu'd their Affairs to be at a very 
low Ebb, when they were content to forfeit their Ti- 
tle of the Delrverers of Greece, only to ſhare in the 
Tyranny, or rather to aſſiſt their Rivals in the Op- 
preſſion of it. However, Cle» finding them ſo com- 
plying, infiſted on it as a Preliminary of the Treaty, 
That thoſe in the Ifland S ria ſhould be deliver'd 

— 1 
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up as Priſoners, for whoſe ſake the Treaty itſelf was 
ſet on foot; and made other ſuch exorbitant De- 
mands, that the Spartan Ambaſſadors could not for 
Their Pro- Shame accept them, So that they returning without 


Peſals re- Succeſs, the Truce was expir'd, and the Peloponne- 
Je7e8% fans demanded their ſixty Ships, which they had 
given up to the Athenian Captains. But the Atheni- 
ans made a frivolous Pretence, that the Truce was 
broke; and it being one main Article of it, That 


they kept the Ships as forfeited. 
The War being renew'd on both Sides, was car- 
ry'd on with great Vigour againſt Spha#eria ; which 
holding out longer than was expected, the Athenians 
began to repent of their Qbſtinacy about a Peace. 
Which as it ſtuck chiefly upon Cleon, he told them, 
That the forcing the Iſland was a more feaſible 
thing than it was repreſented; and that if he were to 
command there, he could do it himſelf. The Peo— 


who was nam'd for the Command, very readily gave 
it up to him, as well to get rid of an Expedition that 
he did by no means like, as to throw the Diſgrace of a 
Miicarriage in it upon his Rival. Cleon found he had 
overſhot himſelf, and would have recanted, urging 
ſeveral things to excule his accepting the Commillt- 
on: But the more he declin'd it, the more it was prel- 
ſed upon him, When he found there was no way of 
getting off from that which was his own Propoſal, 
he reſum'd his firſt Air of Confidence, and declar'd, 
That he would in twenty Days time bring thoſe of the 


But the People were fo well acquainted with his Man- 
ner, that it occaſion'd a general Laugh in the Aſſem- 
bly. However, he acquitted himſelf beyond Expecta- 
tion, and made his Words good. To, 
SphaRteri- Demoſthenes being join'd in Commiſſion with him, 


and having diſpatch'd them, preſs'd on to the main 
| | ; Attack, 


if it were broke in any one Point, it ſhould be void in all, 


ple immediately took him at his Word; and Nicias, 


Ifland Priſoners to Athens, or die in the Attempt: 


a taken. they landed in the Iſland, ſurpris'd the Out-Guards, 
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Attack, which was ſuſtain'd by both Sides with great 
Vigour and Obſtinacy, *till at length the Atheniuns 
prevail'd, and drove the Enemy towards the heart of 


the Iſland; and ſtill gaining Ground, purſu'd them 


to the extreme Parts of it, where the Spartans had 
poſſeſs'd themſelves of a ſtrong Fortreſs upon an 
Hill, which had a very difficult Aſcent. Here they 


ftood upon their Defence; and after a furious En- 


gagement, which continu'd the greateſt part of the 
Day, the Captain of a Body of Meſſenians, who came 
to the Aſſiſtance of the Athenians, diſcover'd a ſecret 
winding Paſſage to the top of the Hill, where it com- 
manded the Fort, and taking a ſtrong Detachment 
with him, pour'd down upon the Enemy with great 
Impetuoſity; and the Arthemans renewing the At- 
tack at the ſame time on the other Parts of the Fort, 
the Spartans were diſtreſs'd on all Sides, and being 


quite diſpirited and weary'd out, ſurrender'd at Dil- 


cretion. The ſurpriſing them in this manner, was 
much the ſame Stratagem, as the Perſians made uſe 


of at Thermopyle: And it was generally expected, 


that this Body of Spartans ſhould have ſtood it out 
like thoſe under Leonidas, and have dy'd Sword in 
Hand. Upon this Occaſion, one of the Priſoners 
was aſk'd in an inſulting way, J/hether thoſe who 
were ſlain, were valiant Men? His anſwer was, That 


an Arrow would be a thing of great value, if it knew 


how to diſtinguiſh a valiant Man from a C ard. But 


it was not Cleon's Drift to make a thorough Slaughter 


of them; he choſe rather to fulfil his Promiſe in car- 
rying them Priſoners to Athens. For this reaſon 
there were no more than an hundred and twenty 
eight kill'd out of four hundred and twenty, 
which was the Original Number of Spartans-in the 
Iſland, The reſt were ſent on board the Gallies to 
Athens, where they kept them as Hoſtages for their 


Security againſt Sparta; with an Intent to put them 


to Death, in caſe their Countrymen ſhould renew their 
Incurſions into Attica. The Spartans, inſtead of ac- 
ting offenſively, would gladly have come to any rea- 
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ſonable Accommodation; and they made preſſing In- 
ſtances to Athens for the Reſtitution of Pylus, and 
the releaſe of their Men : But the Athenians were too 
much elated upon the Succeſs of this Enterpriſe, to 
hearken to any Terms. And that which made them 
more impracticable at this time, was, „that they had 


juſt defeated a good Body of Corinthians in the AH. 


mus. Pylus was garriſon'd by the Meſſenians of Nau- 
pats, it being their native Country: And as they 
were long profeſs'd Enemies to Sparta, they not 
only infeſted and ravag'd Laconia themſelves, but 
harbour'd and encourag'd all ſuch as were ill- affected 
tO It. 

From Pylus the Fleet went forward again to Cor- 
cyra; and joining with them in the City, forc'd the 
Exiles, who had retir'd to the Hills, and from thence 
infeſted the Country, to ſurrender, and remam Pri- 
ſoners, till Orders came from Athens how to diſpoſe 
of them. But in caſe any one of them offer'd to 
make his Eicape, they were all to loſe the Benefit of 
the Treaty. The other Corcyreans fearing the Athe- 
nians would not do Juſtice on them, ſecretly encou- 
rag'd ſome to fly, and thus the Conditions being 
broken, they were all deliver'd up to the Corcyræans; 
by whom ſome of them were cruelly put to Death, 
by running a ſort of Gantlet between their Spears; 


to prevent which, the reſt became their own Execu- 


The Sedi- 
tion at 
Corcyra 


fuppreſid 


Olymp. 
89. 1. 


tioners with Arrows, Ropes, and ſuch other Inſtru- 
ments as they had at hand. This put a final Period 
to the Sedition : And from thence the Athentans ar- 


riving in Sicily, whither they were principally bound, 


proſecuted the War in thoſe Parts, but did not meet 
with the Succeſs, they promis'd themſelves from that 
Expedition. 5 | 

The next Summer the Athenians acting offenſively, 
Nias with a good Fleet ſurpris'd ſeveral garriſon'd 
Places; among which was Cythera an Iſland of great 
Importance, and Thyrea, the Inhabitants of which 
latter being the Zginetans, whom the Lacedemonians 


had 
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had taken under their Protection, were, upon ac- 
count of their long Enmity with Athens, moſt of 


them put to Death. The Grecian Cities in Sicily were 4 peace 
at this time inclinable to a Peace; which was ac-7z Sicily 


cordingly concluded at the Perſuaſion of Hermocrates 


a Syracuſian, who convinc'd them of the Athenians 


Deſigns, That they lay hovering about them, rather as 
Spies than Confederates, and only waited an Opportunity, 
when their Power ſhould be ſufficiently broken by ther 
Diviſions, to ſeize the whole Iſland. And this Opmi- 
on the Athentans themſelves confirm'd, when finding 


they had no Pretence to keep their footing in thoſe 


Parts, they baniſh'd two of their Admirals, and fin'd 
a third for not oppoſing the Treaty. It was indeed 
alledged, that they were bought off. But as nothing 
was more frequent among the Rivals in the People's 


Favour, than when things went amiſs, to accuſe one 
another of Bribery, their Puniſhment proceeded ra- 
ther from the Peeviſhneſs of the State, which being 


blown up by a conſtant Glut of Proſperity, thought 
no Enterpriſe too difficult to accompliſh, but rather 
that they loſt every thing they did not attempt. 


There having been a great Faction in Megara, by $:;-; at 
which ſeveral of the Nobility were expell'd, the Ci- Megara. 


tizens, to unite againſt their common Danger from 
the Athenians, who made continual Inroads into their 


Territory, thought of recalling their Exiles. But 


ſome reſolv'd, rather than they would conſent to 
that, to deliver up the City to the Arhentans; who 
accordingly came, but were fruſtrated in their De- 
ſign: However they inveſted Mſæa the Port-Town, 
and took it; and hop'd by that Means to make a- 
nother more ſucceſsfn} Attempt upon the City. Bra- 
fidas in the mean while, who was levying Forces for 
an Expedition into Thrace, march'd to the Relief of 
Megara, which kept itſelf Neuter, till either the La- 
cedæmonians, or Athentans got the better; and when 
the latter declin'd fighting, open'd its Gates to the 
Lacedemonians as Conquerors. Upon this the Out- 

laws 
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laws were reſtor'd, having firſt taken an Oath not 
to revive any thing of paſt Injuries: But when they 
had got the Power into their Hands, they appre- 
hended an hundred of the adverſe Party, obliging 
the People to condemn, and put them to Death: 
And then taking the Government upon them, con- 
tinu'd it a long time after in the Nature of an Oli 
garchy. 
Things being thus ſettled in Megara, Bra ſidas 
proceeded on his March into Thrace, being invited to 
it by the great Aſſurances he receiv'd from Ferdicca, 
King of Macedonia, who alſo on his Part began to be 
very apprehenſive of the Confederacies, the A!heni- 
ans had form'd in thoſe Quarters. As Braſidas took 
his Way through Theſſaly, he was in great Danger of 


diſputing his Paſſage, for marching through the Ter- 


ritories of thoſe Princes without Leave firſt obtain'd. 


However theſe Difficulties being palſs'd, ſeveral 


Towns of Thrace came over to him upon promiſe of 
their Liberty, and being govern'd by their own 
Laws; the chief of which were Acanthus, Stagirus, 
and Amphipolis. Thucydides the Hiſtorian who com- 
manded in thoſe Parts, march'd to the Rehef of the 


latter, but came too late; and finding nothing was 


to be done there, threw himſelf into Eion, which was 
in the Neighbourhood, and muſt have been taken 
the next Day. But the ſaving 
make amends for the loſs of Amphipolis, which was 
of very ill Conſequence to the Athenians For by it 


they were depriv'd not only of their Contribution, 
but allo of great Store of Timber for their Shipping; 


and thereby a Paſſage was open'd to the Invaſion of 
their Confederates. Thucydides therefore was charg'd 


with Neglect in not ſuccouring this Place, and, by 


the Power of Clean's Faction, was baniſh'd. When 
the War was over, he return'd to Athens Rut as he 
never appear'd again in any public Station, and as 
the time and place of his Death are not clearly de- 


termin'd, 


this Town did not 
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ot termin'd, it may be proper here to inſert what is 7 

7 further to be ſaid of him. LEE 5 

e- He was the Son of Olorus, or Orolus a Thracian, i { 

18 whoſe Father was a Miltiades, and of the ſame Fa- | { 

1: mily with the great Captain of that Name, His E- 8 

n. ducation was ſuitable to his Birth, and ſo was his [i 

i Fortune: For in Thrace he was poſſeſs'd of ſome ii 
Gold Mines, which gave him great Credit and In- 9 

15 fluence in all that Country. This Braſidas was fo P 

0 well aware of, that he us'd his utmoſt Diligence, and 1 

15 WF offer'd the moſt advantageous Terms to the Citizens bit 

e of Amphipolis, in order to get Poſſeſſion of it before b 

- WW Thucydides could arrive. He went young to Thurium | 

k upon the Coaſt of [zaly, where the Athenians had i 

f newly planted a Colony. But we have very little Ac- 

- WM count of his Actions, either at home or abroad, be- 

. fore the Affair of Amphipolis; and that put an end 

5 to his Pretenſions as a Soldier. Some have imagin'd, 

fCö56 that he was baniſh'd by the Ofrraci/m-: But it has 

been ſhewn, that this was not the proper Puniſhment 

; | for thoſe who had miſbehav'd in the Service of their 

Country, but rather for thoſe who had behav'd too 

I well, and had more Merit, than was thought con- 

ſiſtent with the Safety of a free People. Beſides it 


was limited to ten Years; whereas it is certain, that 
Thucydides was twenty Years in Baniſhment. The 
Accounts of his return from his Exile are not ſo cer- 
tain : But there is good reaſon to believe, that he was 
in the Number of thoſe who were reſtored by the 
general AZ of Amneſty, upon the Expulſion of the 
Thirty Tyrants, It is ſuppos'd, that he was then 
lixty-eight Years of Age, and that at that time he 
began to write his Hiſtory, tho' he had before been 
collecting the Materials for it, ever ſince the breaking 
out of the War. The firſt Part of the Tranſactions 
which he relates, he was an Eye-witneſs of; and as 
to the others, which happen'd after his leaving the 
Service, he ſpared no Pains or Expence to procure 
the beſt and trueſt Informations, Some have i- 
| magin'd, 
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magin'd, that, according to his original Deſign, he 


carry'd his Hiſtory to the End of the War; and they 


have therefore fix'd the Concluſion of it to the twen- 
ty-firft Year, looking upon the TranſaCtions of the 
hx ſucceeding Years, rather as the Conſequences of 
the War, than as being truly a part of it. But there 
does not appear to be ſufficient Grounds for this Opi- 
nion: For the fame Animofities and Hoſtilities were 
ccntinu'd between Athens and Sparta the laſt fix 
Years as before; and nothing but the humbling the 
one or the other of theſe two rival States, which 
were contending for the Sovereignty of Greece, could 
decide their Quarrel. At length the Cate happen'd 


accordingly in the taking of Athens; and this was 
the only Period of Time, which could properly be 
faid to determine the War. From hence we may 
conclude, that Thucydides left his Hiſtory imperfect; 


and this was owing to his entering upon it ſo late. 
And yet if his Age be rightly computed, he lived to 


be full Eighty Years old; fo that he had twelve Years 


of Life left to compleat it. But his great Accuracy 
and Exactneſs, both in his Matter and Stile, made 
it a Work of more time than he had to ſpare. And 


therefore the reaſon why the eighth Book of his Hif- 


tory, according to the preſent Diviſion of it, (for it 
conſiſted anciently of Thirteen) does not appear to 
be ſo throughly finiſh'd as the reſt, was, becauſe he 
did not live to reviſe it, ſo as to put the laſt Hand to 


it. At leaſt this is a more natural way of accounting, 


for this laſt Book, than by aſcribing it to his Daugh- 


ter, or to Xeno9phon, or Theopompus. I have nothing 


to add here concerning the Merit of his Hiſtory, 
having already given a general Character of it in my 
Preface. 

Braſidas finding the Seaſon too far advanc'd, to 
puſh his Conqueſts in theſe Parts, ſpent the reſt ot 
the Winter in fortifying the Places he had taken, 
and in Preparations for the taking of others. He 
was the chief Man who put new Life into the FE 

airs 
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le fairs of the Lacedæmonians, which before this Expe⸗ 
y dition were in ſuch a declining Poſture, that they 
. were afraid their Helots would take Advantage from 
ie the Loſſes they had ſuſtain'd abroad, to make ſome 
f Innovations at home: To prevent which they made 
e uſe of a barbarous Stratagem. Proclamation was 
j- made, that as many of them as could give a good 
Account of their Services done to the State during 
the War, ſhould be made free: Upon which two 
thouſand of the moſt forward and active, and con- 
ſequently the moſt likely to rebel, put in their Pre- 
tenſions; and went with Crowns. on their Heads in 
Proceſſion about the Temples, in order to receive 
their Freedom; but were ſoon after made away, tho' e ;3.9- 
| after what manner is not recorded. And the State /ard of 
took this Opportunity of. ſending ſeven hundred more te Helots | 
of them with Brafidas. „ TE ata 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in Thrace, the 
Athenians went with their whole Strength both of 
Citizens and Strangers into Bæotin, being invited 
thither by a Party of the Beorrans themſelves, who 
were endeavouring to change their Government into 
a Democracy after the Athenian Model. The Atbe- 
mans fortity'd Delium in the Territory of Tanagra ; 
which being a thing contrary to the Cuſtom of 
Creece, becauſe that Place was ſacred to Apollo, the 
\ Confederates of the Bæotians reſented it, and gave 
| | them Battle, Whilſt both Sides were engag'd withzze Fg 
| great Obſtinacy, Pacondas the Theban General ſeeret- a- Delium 
ly detach'd a Party of Horſe round the Hills, which 
falling unexpectedly upon the Enemy's Rear, put the 
whole Athenian Army to flight, about a thouſand of 
them being kill'd, with Hippecrates their General. 
Deum being ſtill garriſon'd, the Bæotians fat down 
before it; and after ſeveral fruitleſs Attempts to re— 
cover it, they devis'd an Engine made of a great 
Yard of a Ship, bor'd through, and plated over with 
Iron at one end; to which was fix'd a Pot fill'd with 
Sulphur, and other combuſtible Matter. This being 


apply'd 
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apply'd to a Part of the Wall, which was cover'd 
with dry Vines, the Beſiegers blew with a huge 
Pair of Bellows through the Bore of the Yard, and 


made ſuch a Fire, that it forc'd the Defendants from 


the Walls; and made a Breach, by which the Ene- 


my enter'd the Town, wherein ſome were kill'd, 


and two hundred taken Priſoners. 
Olymp. The extraordinary Succeſs of the Athenians being 
89. 2. in ſome meaſure balanc'd by the Defeats at Delium, 
and other Places in the laſt Campaign, inclin'd both 
Parties to an Accommodation, at leaſt till ſuch time 
as they could recruit : And accordingly they made a 
Trace Truce for a Year, in order to manage a Treaty for a 
for a Tear. longer Term. But there being a Conteſt about two 
Towns, Scione and Menda, which revolted to Braf:- 
das after the Truce, the Athenians neglecting the 
War in all other Parts, apply'd themſelves wholly to 
the reducing of theſe Places; the latter of which 
they took, and block'd up Scione. At which time 
Braſidas being with Perdiccas, who made uſe of him 
to chaſtiſe his Neighbours, deferted him to march to 
the Relief of theſe Towns; which fo diſguſted Per- 
diccas, that he immediately renew'd his League with 
Athens, _ | 1 
Olymp. The Truce being expir'd, Cleon ſail'd with the A 
89. 3. thenian Fleet to Thrace; where he took Torone, and 
ſent ſeven hundred Priſoners to Athens. From thence 
he appear'd before Amplipolis; which was fo well 
ſecur'd by Braſidas, that he was forc'd to decamp. 
But as he was ordering his Retreat, the Lacedæmoni- 
Cleon ardans ſally'd out and cut him off, with ſix hundred of 
Bralidas his Men, with the Loſs of only ſeven of their own, 
SE" ba among them Brafidas himſelf; who liv'd no 
longer, than 'till he had News of the Victory. 
The Athenians having receiv'd ſo many mortifying 


Blows one upon the Neck of another, began to think 
of Peace in good earneſt: To which the Death of 


theſe two Generals did not a little contribute. For 


they had hitherto both oppos'd it, tho' they acted 
upon 


ſtituted Anniverſary Games and Sacrifices to his Me- 


which had been preſerv'd as Marks of their being 
an Atbenian Colony. His Oppoſition to the Peace 
was not ſo much the Effect of his Obſtinacy, as of 


have been the bringing the War to an happy Con- 
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upon quite different Motives, and were Men of very 
different Principles. 

Braſidas had Courage and Conduct, Moderation Their Cha- 
and Integrity; and it was he alone, who at this time rer. 
kept up the ſinking Reputation of his Country. He 
was the only Spartan ſince Fauſanias, who appear'd 
with any eftabliſh'd Character among her Confede- 
rates; to whom he behav'd ſo well, that they were 
again brought under her Dependence. And ſeveral 
Cities came in to him, as their common Deliverer 
from the Tyranny of Athens. The Inhabitants of 
Ampbipolis, beſides their joining with the other Allies 
in ſolemnizing his Funeral in a public manner, in- 
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mory as an Hero, and ſo far conſider'd him as their 
Founder, that they deſtroy'd all the Monuments 
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a true Spartan Zeal for the Honour of his Country, 
which he was ſenſible had been treated by the Arhe- 
mans with too much Inſolence and Contempt. He 
had now a fair Proſpect of bringing them to Reaſon, 
as he was gaining ground upon them, and every Day 
making freſh Conqueſts: And however he might be 
tranſported with the Glory of performing great Acti- 
ons, yet the main End of his Ambition ſeems to 


cluſton. I muſt not here omit the generous Anſwer 
his Mother made to the Perſons who brought her 
the News of his Death. Upon her aſking them, 
whether he died honourably, they naturally fell into 
Encomiums of his great Exploits, and his perſonal 
Bravery, and prefer'd him to all the Generals of his 
Time; Yes, ſaid ſhe, My Son was a valiant Man; 
but Sparta has ſtill many Citizens braver than he. 
Clean was another fort of Man. He was raſh, ar- 
Togant and obſtinate, contentious, envious and ma- 
lieious, covetous and corrupt. And yet with all 


theſe 


The Grecian Hiftoty. 
theſe bad Qualities, he had ſome little Arts of Po- 
pularity, which rais'd and ſupported him. He made 
it his Buſineſs to careſs the old Men; and as much as 
he lov'd Money, he often reliev'd the Poor. He had 
a ready Wit, with a way of Drollery that took with 
many, tho' with the Generality it paſs'd for Banter 
and Buffoonry. He had one very refined way of re- 
commending himſelf, which was, upon his coming 
into Power, to diſcard all his old Friends, for fear it 
ſhould be thought he would be biaſs'd by them. At 
the ſame time he pick'd up a vile Set of Sycophants 
in their room, and made a ſervile Court to the loweſt 
Dregs of the People. And yet even they had ſo 


bad an Opinion of him, that they often declar'd a- 


painſt him for Nieias his profeſs'd Enemy, who, tho 
he took part with the Nobility, ſtill preſerv'd an In- 
tereſt in the Commons, and was more generally re- 


ſpected. That which Cen chiefly depended on, 


was his Eloquence : But it was of a boiſterous kind, 
verboſe and petulant, and conſiſted more in the Ve- 
hemence of his Stile and Utterance, and the Fran- 
tickneſs of his Action and Geſture, than in the 


Strength of his Reaſoning. By this furious manner 


of haranguing, he introduc'd among the Orators and 
Stateſmen a Licentiouſneſs and Indecency, which 

were not known before; and which gave riſe to the 
many riotous and diſorderly Proceedings, which were 
afterwards in the Aſſemblies, when almoſt every 
thing was carried by Noiſe and Tumult. In the mi- 
litary part of his Service, he was as unaccountable 
as in the reſt of his Conduct. He was not naturally 
form'd for War, and only made uſe of it as a Cloak 
for his ill Practices, and becauſe he could not carry 
on his other Views without it. His taking Seri 
was ccrtainly a great Action ; but it was a raſh and 
deſpcrate one; gnd it has been ſhewn how he was 
undeſignedly drawn into it by a Bravado of his own: 


However he was fo blown up with the wann of 
| that 


Pook fl. 
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)- that Expedition, that he fancied himſelf a General; 
e and the People were brought to have the ſame Opi- 
8 nion of him. But the Event ſoon undeceiv'd them, 
d and convinc'd them, that he knew better how to 


h lead them in the Aſſembly, than in the Field. In 
r reality he was not a Man to be truſted in either : 
- For in the one, he was more of a Bluſterer, than of 
g a Soldier, and in the other, he had more of an In- 
t cendiary, than of a Patriot. + = 
t The Lacedæmonians were no leſs inclin'd to Peace 
$ than the Albeniaus, and were glad to treat at this 
t time, while they could do it with Honour. Beſides 
they had nothing more at Heart, than the Impriſon- 


ment of their Men taken at Pylus, they being the 
Chief of their City: And among other Conſiderati- 
ons, it was not the leaſt, that the Truce which they 
| had made with Argos for thirty Years, was juſt upon 
, expiring. This was a ſtrong and flouriſhing City; 


, and tho' it was not of itſelf a Match for Sparta, yet 

- they knew it was far from being contemptible; and 

- that it held too good a Correſpondence with its 

e Neighbours, not to make itſelf capable of giving 

5 them a great deal of Uneaſineſs. The Matter hav- 

q ing been canvaſs'd, and debated moſt part of the 

1 Winter, the Lacedemonians, to bring the Treaty to 

e 2 Concluſion, gave out, that they were reſolv'd, as 

e ſoon as the Seaſon would permit, to fortify in Artica. 

V Upon which the Athenians grew more moderate in 4 Peace 
- their Demands; and a Peace was concluded in the concluded 
e tenth Year of the War between the two States and, Hie 
y their Confederates, for fifty Years: The chief Ar- 
K ticles being, That the Garriſons ſhould be evacuated, 

y and the Towns and Priſoners reſtor'd on both Sides. This 

4 was call'd the Nician Peace, becauſe Nicias, who was 

] juſt the Reverſe of his Rival Cleon, was the chief In- 

8 ſtrument in it. Beſides the tender Concern he al- 

. ways expreſs'd for his Country, he had more particu- 

f lar Ends in it, in ſecuring his Reputation. For he 

k had been upon many Expeditions, and had generally 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book II. 
ſucceeded in them. But yet he was ſenſible, how 
much he ow'd to his Good-fortune, and his cautious 
Management; and he did not care to riſk what he 
had already got, for the Hopes of more. 

About the Beginning of this War, or. ſome few 


the Founder Years before it, died Aſchylus an Athenian, from 


whom we may date the Original of Tragedy. For 


the earlier Eſſays towards it were no more than a 


continu'd Song of the Chorus: And the Improvement 
it receiv'd from The/pis in Solon's Time, was only 
the Addition of one Perſon, whoſe Buſineſs it was to 
rcheve the Chorus with the Recital of ſome illuſtrious 
Adventure. A/chylus chang'd the Cart into a Thea- 


tre; and divided the Action between ſeveral Perſons, 
whom he dreſs'd in Habits ſuitable to the Characters 


they were to ſuſtain. His Stile 1s ſublime and pom- 
pous, but withal harſh and obſcure: The main End 
of all his Pieces, is Terror; and tho' he has not 
work'd it up with that Conduct and Decorum, which 
were more artfully obſerv'd by his Succeſſors, yet he 
deſerves particular Mention, as the firſt who intro- 
duc'd on the Stage any thing like a Regular Variei). 


CHAP. VI 


From the Peace concluded between the Athenians and 
Lacedæmonians for fifty Years, to the End of tht 


Peloponneſian War. 


Contaiming the Space of 1) Tears. 


HERE was one Clauſe in the late Tresty, 


whereby it was provided, That the Athenians 
and Lacedæmonians night alter, or add to it, as the) 


ſaw eccaſion + Which look'd fo Arbitrary and Deſign- 


ing, that the Beotians, and ſeveral of the Peloponne- 


ian Allies would not ſign it. Whereupon Neczas, to 


unite Athens and Sparta by a cloſer Tie, and ſtrike 3 


Terror into thoſe who ſtood out, prevail'd with the 
two 


1 * 
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W two States, beſides the Peace, to enter into a League 'wixt | 


us offenſive and defenſive, for the ſame Term of fifty Athens 1 
ne Years: Which however laſted but between ſeven 24 — MY x 
and eight of them; and during that time the War We 
W was not intirely interrupted, becauſe the Treaty was 1 
m never fairly put in Execution. i 
or This ſtuck chiefly upon the Lacedemonians, to Fi 
a whom it falling by Lot to make the firſt Reſtitution, 7 
nt they immediately began with that of Perſons, and i 
ly in Return, receiv'd their Priſoners taken at Pylus - 1 
to And for Places they endeavour'd it: but the Truth ſi: 
us is, they had promis'd more than they were able to * 
A perform. They had won more Towns than the A. * 
ls, thentans; but then they were not ſuch abſolute Maſ- 1 
Ts ters of them. For ſome they had reſtor'd to ſuch of iN 
N- their Allies, from whom the Athenians had taken 1 
ad them; ſome, and thoſe the greateſt Part, they had ſet A 
ot at liberty upon opening their Gates to them, as their 1 
ch Friends and Deliverers: and tho' they found means 1 
he of making Satisfaction for theſe, by permitting the {3 
0- Athenians to retain others, which they had taken * 
7 during the War; yet there were others, which they I 
had taken into their Protection, and which having b 
exaſperated the Athenians by revolting, would not ; 
endure to hear of being abandon'd to their old Maſ- 
nd | ters. Of this latter ſort was Ampbipolis, which would 
be not be aſſign'd over, tho' the Lacedemonians had 
drawn out their Garriſon, and us'd all the Methods 
1 in order to it, but downright Force; and this they 
had promis'd to employ in caſe of a poſitive Refuſal; 
and, by joining with the Alhenianus, to oblige all the 
v8 Confederates in general to accept of the Peace. 
ns But this cold Performance of Articles made the 
0 Athenians ſuſpect the Sincerity of their Intentions, 
n- and keep what they had in their Hands; and tho' 
le- they maintain'd a ſort of Correſpondence, they were 
to ſo far from proceeding with Vigour againſt the diſ-— 
> contented Confederates, that they gave them an Op- * 
he 5 portunity 


276 The Grecian Hiſtorꝛ. Book II. 
The refl of portunity of uniting againſt them. The firſt who 
the Confe- publiſh'd their Grievances, were the Corinthians; 
4 ho turning all their Anger upon the Lacedæmonians, 
as being deſerted by them, . themſelves to 
Argos their profeſs'd Enemy, inſinuating, That the 
Leas ie between Athens and Sparta, was only a Combi- 
nation te enſlave the reſt of Greece. There needed 
not many Arguments with the Argives, whoſe Truce 


ſhould fall upon them. Beſides they were grown rich 
and powerful through a long courſe of Tranquility, 
and had conceiv'd ſuch a contemptible Notion of the 
Lacedemonians ſince their Defeat at Pylus, and their 
ſuing for Peace, that they thought this a good Op- 
portunity of wreſting the Sovereignty of Peloponneſus 
out of their Hands. Accordingly they deputed 
twelve of their Citizens with a Commiſſion at large, 
to make an Alliance with any free Cities of Greece, 
but Athens and Sparta. The Gates of Argos being 
open to all the reſt, the firſt that led the way was 
Mantinea of Arcadia, which had lately thrown off 
its Dependence upon Sparta; and this City was fol- 
low'd by ſeveral others of Peloponneſus. The Lace- 
denmians perceiving the Corinthians to be at the bot- 
tom of all theſe Proceedings, ſent their Ambaſſadors 
to put a Stop to them. Who, after many Remon- 
ſtrances, charg'd them with Perjury, in caſe they 
forſook the Alliance, or did not accept the Treaty 
upon the Foot it was ſettled, ſince it was agreed be- 
tween 'em, That what was concluded by a Majority, 
ſhould be bindins to all. The Grinthiaus turn'd their 
own Arguments of Reaſon and Religion upon them, 
all:dging, That they had not perform'd the Conditions of 
the Jie ly, in wot prov ding better for the Reſtitution 
of the Flaces they had laſt That they could not deſert 
their Contederates in Thrace, without manifeſt Breach 
of a former Oath, which they had taken to protest them; 
and that as for their League with Argos, they ſhould 
feliz Fuſtice, and the Advice of their Friends. Thus 
— having 


being expir'd, they expected when the Lacedæmonians 
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Chap. VI. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
having diſmiſs'd the Ambaſſadors, they not only en- 


ter'd themſelves into Alliance with Argos, but en- 
deavour'd to bring in ſeveral other States, and prac- 
tis'd more particularly with the Thebans and Megare- 
ans: But the different Forms of Government us'd in 
Thebes and Argos, made them incline rather to Sparta. 


Thus was moſt part of this Year ſpent in Confe- 
rences and Negotiations on all Sides, in breaking and 


renewing Treaties and Alliances, without concluding 
any thing effectually. In the mean while Athens and 


Sparta were in a manner left to themſelves, being e- 
qually jealous of their Neighbours, and difſatisfy'd 


with each other. The Athenians finding the Lacedæ- 
nonians more particularly uneaſy about Pylus, which 
was ſtill in their Hands, intimated to them, that they 


ſhould be repoſſeſs'd of it, provided the Beotians 
would reſtore FPanactum to them. Yet the Bæotians 


refus'd to part with it, unleſs the Lacedæmonians 


would make a private League with them: Which 
they did, tho' they knew 1t was expreſly contrary to 
that, which they had ratify'd with the Athenians, 


wherein it was provided, That no Treaty ſhould be made 


without the joint conſent of them both. But the Baoti- 


ans, notwithſtanding their Agreement, demoliſn'd 
Fanactum, alledging for their Excuſe, that as it ſtood 
upon the Confines of Attica and Baotia, it was for- 
merly agreed, that it ſnould not be held by either in 
particular, but in common to both. 


The Lacedemonians having broke one Article of Olymp. 
their Treaty with the Athentars, to enable them to9®: . 


perform another, were ſhamefully diſappointed of 
their Hopes in the Thebans about the Buſineſs of 
Panattum : And all they had to ſalve the Matter at 
Athens, was, That the Place was not nom in a Conditt- 


on of hurbouring any [nemees to the State, But the 


Athenans reſented it extremely, as not imagining 
bur what was done, was at leaſt with their Conſent, 
if not at their Inſtigation. They told 'em plainly, 
They Lad broke the three maſt material Articles 7 the 
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Peace, in entering into a ſeparate League with the Bœo- 
tians; in demoliſhing a Town they ought to have reſtor d; 
and laſtly, in not forcing their Dependents to make good 
the reſt of the Treaty. 
When things were thus far advanc'd towards a 
Rupture, they were eaſily aggravated both by the 
preſent Ephort at Sparta, who were more inclinable 
to the War, as alſo by ſeveral of the leading Men 
at Athens. Nicias indeed was employ'd as a Media- 
tor on both Sides; but was violently oppos'd by 
Alcibiades, who had too conſiderable a Share in thoſe 
Tranſactions, to be but barely mention'd. His Fa- 


ther was Clinias, who fitted out a Galley at his own 
Charge, and behav'd very well in the Fight at Arte- 


miſtum. He was left young to the Care of his Uncle 


Pericles; under whom he laid the Foundation of that 
Eminence, to which he afterwards arriv'd. He was 
naturally ſubject to great Exceſſes of Paſſion in all 
kinds; but the moſt prevailing was his Ambition: In 


the Purſuit of which he appear'd bold and generous, 


and yet ſomewhat turbulent and perverſe. Of which 


we may form an Idea, from an Inſtance of his 
Childhood : For as he was playing in the Street, a 


Cart happen'd to come by; and being very intent 
upon his Sport, he bid the Driver ſtop: When he 


found he could not have his Will of the Fellow, but 
that he ſtill came on, he throws himſelf along juſt in 
the Road, Now, ſays he, drive on. His way of liv- 
ing was not only looſe and effeminate, but riotous 
even to Debauchery, and a contempt of Religion, 
and the Laws. Not but he could put a Reftraint 
upon himſelf when his Intereſt requir'd it; and was 
ſuch a Maſter of Diſguiſe, that he could conform 


himſelf to any Faſhion, or Country. In lon, he 


was luxurious, frolick, and lazy; in Thrace, he was 
always drinking, or on Horſeback; and when he 
was with Perfians, he exceeded them in Pomp and 
Magnificence. He could comply with the ſevereſt 
Diſcipline, and the ſtricteſt Virtue; inſomuch that 


even 
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even at Sparta he was admir'd, as one laborious, 
frugal, and reſerv'd; and it is remarkable, that of all 
his Friends, none was more intimate with him than 
Socrates. So that it is not ſo much from the Inequa- 
lity of his Manners, as from the different Appear- 


ances of them, that Men have form'd fo many dit- 


ferent Judgments of him. But whatever his Vices 
were, he was a Man of prodigious Parts, Subtility, 
and Addreſs, and had ſo many ways of recommend- 
ing himſelf, that he appear'd to a greater Advantage, 
than ſeveral others, who acted upon more ſolid and 
ſteady Principles. His Noble Birth, and the Glory 


of his Anceſtors ; his Riches, which he employ'd in 


Donatives, public Shews, and all forts of Munificence ; 
the Force of his Eloquence, wherein he was eaſily 


ſecond to Pericles; the Beauty of his Perſon even to 
Lovelineſs, join'd with his extraordinary Courage, 
and Application to Military Affairs, as they procur'd 


him a numerous Train of Friends, and Dependents, 


ſo they prevail'd with the People in general, to in- 


dulge, and give the ſofteſt Names to his Exceſles : 
So that what would have been criminal in others, 


paſs'd in him only for the Starts and Sallies of Youth, 
and the Effects of Good-nature. In ſhort, he had a 


Charm for every one he convers'd with; and thoſe 
who abhorr'd his Practices, at the ſame time doted on 
the Man. His firſt Expedition was againſt Poridea ; 


where being wounded, and hard preſs'd by the Ene- 
my, Socrates threw himſelf before him, and reſcu'd 


him: And he afterwards did the fame for Socrates at 
the Battle of Delium. Having got ſome Reputation 
in the Army, he was immediately ſurrounded with a 
Croud of Flatterers; and as his Vanity all along kept 
pace with his Ambition, he was eaſily perſuaded, that 
as ſoon as he concern'd himſelf in public Afﬀairs, he 
ſhould not only eclipſe the reſt of the Generals, and 
Stateſmen, but exceed the Authority, and Reputation 
of Pericles himſelf. And indeed he ſoon order'd it fo, 
that he had none but Nicias and Pheax to grapple 
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280 The Grecian Hiſtory. Book IF 
with; the former of which being the older Man 
and of a more ſettled Intereſt, and Character, eſpe- 
cially with thoſe who were weary of the War, he 
thought, if he could any ways undermine him, he 
ſhould have little more to do. 

With this Deſign he had all along oppos'd the 
Peace: And obſerving now, that the Argives ſought 
for Protection againſt the Lacedæmonians, he gave 
them a ſecret Aſſurance of a League Offenſive and 
Defenſive with Athens: And tranſacting as well in 
| Perſon, as by Letters with thoſe, who had moſt Au- 
thority amongſt the People, he encourag'd them 10 be 
under no manner of Apprebenſions from Sparta, but to 
apply themſeFves wholly to the Athenians, who, if they 
Would have a little Patience, would repent of the Peace, 
and ſoon put an end to it. Accordingly he laid hold of 
this Juncture, and improv'd the Handle the Lacede- 
monians had given, to exaſperate the People both a- 
gainſt them and Nrcias., Which had fo good an Ef- 
fect, that every thing ſeem'd diſpos'd for a Treaty 
with Argos: Of which the Lacedeminians being very 
apprehenſive, immediately diſpatch'd their Ambaſſa- 
dors to Athens; who at firſt faid what ſeem'd very 
ſatisfactory, That they came with full Power to concert 

HisStrata- all Matters in Difference upon equal Terms. The Coun- 

IR cil receiv'd their Propoſitions, and the People were 

8 to aſſemble the next Day, to give them Audience. 

Alcibiades in the mean while fearing, leſt this Negoti- 

ation would ruin his Deſigns, had a ſecret Conference 

with the Ambaſſadors, and perſuaded them under a 

colour of Friendſhip, not to let the People know at 

firſt, what full Powers their Commiſſions gave them; 
but intimate, That they came only to treat, and make 

Propryals; tor that otherwiſe, they would grow inlo- 

tent in their Demands, and cxtort from them ſuch 

unreaſonable Terms, as they could not with Honour 
conſent to. They were fo well ſatisfy'd of the Pru- 
dence and Sincerity of this Advice, that he drew them 
from Vic'as, to rely intirely upon himſelf: And the 

| next 
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next Day, when the People were aſſembled, and the 
Ambaſſadors introduc'd, Alcibiades with a very obli- 
ging Air demanded of them, With what Powers they 
were come? They made Anſwer, That they were not 
come as Plenipotentiartes. Upon which he inſtantly 


chang'd his Voice and Countenance, and exclaiming 
againſt them as notorious Liars, bid the People take 


care how they tranſafted any thing with Men, on whom 
they could have fo little Dependence. The People diſ- 
mits'd the Ambaſſadors in a Rage; and Nicias know- 
ing nothing of the Deceit, was confounded, and in 


Diſgrace. To redeem his Credit, he propos'd being 
ſent once more to Sparta: But not being able to gain 

ſuch Terms there, as the Athenians demanded, they 
immediately upon his Return, ſtruck up a League A League 


with the Argives for an hundred Years, including the cen 


Eleans and Mantineans ; which yet did not in Terms 
cancel that with the Lacedemonians, tho' it is plain, 
that the whole Intent of it was levell'd againſt them. 


thens 
and Argos. 


Upon this new Alliance, Alcibiades was declar'd Ge- Olymp. 


neral; and tho' his beſt Friends could not commend 


the Method, by which he brought about his Deſigns; * 


a 5 . > des dcclar- 
yet it was look'd upon as a great Reach in Politics, General 
thus to divide, and ſhake almoſt all Peloponne/us, and 


to remove the War ſo far from the Athenian Frontier, 


that even Succeſs would profit the Enemy but little, 


ſhould they be conquerors, whereas if they were de- 
feated, Sparta itſelf would be hardly ſafe. The chief 


Buſineſs of this Year, was a War between the Argrves 


and Epidaurians, begun upon a flight Pretence, that 
the Latter had refus'd to ſend a Victim to Apollo Py- 
this, whole Temple belong'd chiefly to the Care of 
the Argives : But the true Deſign was to ſecure them- 


ſelves on that Side from the Corinthians. According- 


ly they made ſeveral Incurſions into their Territories, 
but without any conſiderable Action: And Alcibrades, 
who march'd to their Aſſiſtance, having done little 
more than ſhewn himſelf in Pel-ponne/ſus, dan > 
The 
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The Lacedemonians had of late made very faint 
Efforts to recover their Authority : But finding many 
of their Confederates already gone off, and the reſt 
wavering, reſolv'd to remedy the Evil, before it ſpread 


too far, and drawing out their whole Force both of 
Citizens and Slaves, were join'd by their Allies, and 
encamp'd almoſt under the Walls of Argos. The 
Argives having notice of their March, made all poſ- 


ſible Preparations, and came out with a full Reſoluti- 


on to fight them. But juſt as they were going to en- 
gage, two of their Officers went over to Agis the Spar- 


tan King and General, and propos'd to him to have 
the Buſineſs made up by a Reference. He immedi- 


ately cloling with the Offer, in order to it, granted 


them a Truce for four Months, and drew off his Ar- 


my, the whole Affair being in a manner tranſacted 
by theſe three, without any general Conſent, or 
Knowledge on either Side. The Peloponneftans, tho 


they durſt not diſobey their Orders, inveigh'd griev- 
ouſly againſt Agis, for letting ſuch an Advantage flip, 


as they could never promiſe to themſelves again: For 


they had actually hemm'd in the Enemy, and that 
with the beſt, if not the greateſt Army, that ever 
was brought into the Field. And the Argives were 
ſo little apprehenſive of Danger on their Side, that 
they were no leſs incens'd againſt their Mediators; 
one of whom they forc'd to the Altars to ſave his 
Life, and confiſcated his Goods. 
Afterwards the Athenians came with conſiderable 
Recruits, and perſuaded the Argives to break the 
Truce, telling them, It was not good, becauſe made 
without the Privity of their Confederates. Upon that 


they beſteg'd Orchomenus in Arcadia, and took it: 


At which the Lacedemonians were ſo enrag'd, that 
imputing it all to Agrs, they reſolv'd to pull down 
his Houſe, and fine him; but upon his Promiſe to 
do fomething that ſhould ſufficiently clear his Conduct, 
they forbore, yet would not ſuffer him to take the 
Field again, without aſſigning him ten of their Citi- 

zens, 
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* 
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zens, as a Council. An Occaſion was ſoon offer'd to 


wipe off this Stain, by marching to the Relief of 
Tegea, In the Territory of Mantinea he gave the 
Argives Battle: And tho' his right Wing was preſs'd, 4 Bartle at 
the main Battle, where he himſelf commanded, forc'd Mantinea, 


the Enemy to give ground; and having by that betweenthe 


| 3 1 Lacedæ- 
means got an Opportunity of relieving the reſt, he monians 


obtain'd a memorable Victory; which yet might have and Ar- 
been more complete, if he would have made the gives. 
moſt of it: But it being againſt the Spartan Diſcipline 

to continue the Purſuit long, he contented himſelf 

with being Maſter of the Field. However there fell 


eleven hundred of the Enemy, and only three hun- 


dred Lacedæmonians, with ſome few of their Confede- 


rates. Axis by this Battle redeem'd both his own, 


and his Country's Honour, ſo far at leaſt, that thoſe 
Miſcarriages, which had paſs'd for Cowardiſe, or Miſ- 
management, were now generally aſcrib'd to Fortune. 
Upon this, the Lacedemonians took the Field again 
this Year ; but rather than venture another Battle, 


_ choſe to treat with Argos; which preſently concluded 


with them, firſt a Peace, and then a League, thereby 
excluding all its Allies but Mantinea, which, by rea- 

ſon of its Situation between them both, was oblig'd to 
declare for Sparta. That which facilitated the Trea- 

ty, was a Deſign of ſome of the Argives to introduce 

an Oligarchy; which, by the Aſſiſtance of the Lace- 
demonians, they eſtabliſh'd after their Model; and 

the ſame Change was effected at Sicyon. 
But in a few Months after, the Commons at Argos Olymp. 
took up Arms, and having gain'd ſome Advantage, 99. 4. 
Alctbiades came in to their Aid, and not only reſtor'd 
the Democracy, but made them renew their League 

with Athens, He perſuaded them further to join 

their City to the Sea by long Walls, that fo he might 

upon all Occaſions relieve them ; which were no foon- 

er perfected, but the Lacedemonians came with an 
Army, and demolith'd them. 

This 
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Olymp. This Summer Alcibiades, to keep Argos firm, went 
91.1. thither with twenty Galhes ; and apprehending about 
| three hundred of thoſe, who were moſt ſuſpected 
to be in the Spartan Intereſt, diſpers'd them in the 

| neighbouring Iſlands. | 
Affairs a After which the Athenians reſolving, that Mes 
Melos. ſhould acknowledge their Sovereignty, as the reſt of 
the Iſlands did, went with a Fleet againſt it; and at 
their Arrival ſent their Deputies to expoſtulate. Fhe 
Melians told them in a long Conference, That whilſt 
they had any Hopes left, it could not be expected, they 
ſhould throw up that Liberty, which they had maintain'd 


fo ſucceſsfully for ſeven hundred Years : That the two 


diſputable Points in War, were Fortune and Power; for 
the firſt of which they cmuld depend upon the Fuſtice of 
therr Cauſe, to keep the Gods on therr Side; and as for 
human Affiſtance, that as they were a Colony and Con- 


feaernte of the Lacedemomans, they had good reaſon to 


expect it of them, from à double Tye of Honour and 
Conjanguimity : That however, if not to moleſt the Athe- 
nians, would anſwer their Purpoſe, they were content to 
ſtand neuter. This they infinuated in fo artful and 
tubmitive a manner; and yet with ſomething ſo no- 
ble and ingenuous, that they kept up to the Cha- 


racter of Men, who were willing to preferve their 


Lives, provided it were not at the Expence of their 


Honour and Liberty, and who knew how to employ. 


their Reaſon well, when their Sword had fail'd them. 
The Anſwer of the Athentans was full of Inſolence 
and Contempt, That they did not come to enter into a 
long Detail, or to debate, ſo as to put themſelves upon an 
equa! fort with them: That they could laſe no Honour by 
ſubntting to ſuch a Power as theirs : That they ſaw the 
Danger was at hand; and the only Queſtion was, Me- 
ther they wild be preſerv'd, or not. However, to give 
ſome colour to their Proceedings, they intimated a 
Right of Sovereignty over them, which they deriv'd 


from the time of the Han Wars. Then they 11 


dicui'd the Vanity of their Hopes in depending 
| the 
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the Lacedemomans, telling them, That whatever Gene- 
roſity their Conſtitution oblig'd them to expreſs, it was 


generally confin'd to themſelves; for that in reſpect of 


ethers, Honour and Tuſtice. were but other Names for 
Will and Intereſt , and that this was no where more a 


Maxim, than at Sparta: That ſuppoſing them never ſo 


well inclin'd to relieve them, yet it was not in their Power, 
whilſt the Athenians were Maſters at Sea And that in 


ſhort, ſince they would not embrace this only Opportunity 
of preventing their Ruin, they muſt expect the Conſequence, 


After this fruitleſs Intercourſe, the Athenians began 


their Works, and were interrupted by two ſucceſsful 
Sallies of the Melians. But in the Winter, upon the 
Arrival of Recruits from Athens, they ſurrender'd at 


_ Diſcretion ; the Men were put to the Sword, the Wo- 


men and Children made Slaves, and the Place repeo- 
pled by a Colony of five hundred Athemans. Pelo- 
ponneſus was generally quiet this Tear: But the Athe- 


mans, who lay in Pylus, infeſted Laconia, and carry'd 


in a great deal of Booty; which the Lacedemonians 
did not care to reſent as a manifeſt Breach of the 
Peace, but only gave leave in general to any of their 
People, to make Repriſals in Attica. 


235 


Upon this little Reſpite from open War, the Alhe- Olymp. 
mans turn'd their Thoughts again upon Sicily, having 91. 2. 
the laſt Year entertain'd Ambaſſadors from Egeta, Sie 
who demanded their Aſſiſtance againſt the Selinunti-" 7" 


ans, and Syracuſians, They promis'd large Supplies 
of Money for carrying on the War; and repreſent- 
ed, that Athens was particularly intereſted in the 
Quarrel, leſt Syracy/e growing abſolute at home, 
ſhould join with the Peloponnefſians againſt Her. The 


Athenians readily embrac'd ſo plauſible an Handle, as 


the aiding their Confederates : But Alcibiades was the 
Man, who inflam'd this Deſire of theirs to the height, 
and prevail'd with them no longer to proceed fecret- 
ly in their Deſign, and by degrees, but to ſet out a 
great Fleet, and undertake at once to make them- 
[elves Maſters of the Ifland. To this purpoſe he 

f POL» 
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poſleſs'd the People with great Hopes, whilſt he him- 


ſelf entertain'd much greater; ſo that the Conqueſt 
of Sicily, which was the utmoſt Bound of their Am- 
bition, was but the Beginning of his. For he dreamt 
of nothing leſs than the Conqueſt of Carthage and 


Libya; and, by the Acceſſion of theſe, fancy'd him- 


ſelf already Maſter of 1raly, and Peloponneſus; and 
ſeem'd to look upon Sicily, as little more than a Ma- 
gazine for the War. The wiſer Sort made a Jeſt of 
this Expedition, but durſt not declare their Opinion 
freely, becauſe they found the bulk of the People ſo 


taken up with the Thoughts of it, that you might ſee | 
them, Old and Young, forming themſelves into 


Companies, ſome drawing the Figure of Sicily, others 
making Charts, and deſcribing the Seas, Harbours 
and Places, which this Iſle ſhews oppoſite to the 
African Shore. 


Accordingly they decreed a War under the Con- 


duct of Alcibiades, Nicias and Lamachus, thinking to 
temper the Heat of the firſt, with the Caution and 


Experience of the others. But Nicias would have 


declin'd the Command, by oppoling the thing in ge- 
neral, as no leſs difficult in itſelf, than ill-tim'd in 
reſpect of the Lacedemonians, who only waited ſuch 
an Opportunity, to repair their Loſſes and Diſgrace. 
He alſo inveigh'd againſt Alcibiades, as too young and 
raſh for ſuch an Enterpriſe, and inſinuated, That hrs 
chief Aim in promoting it, was to ſupport his own Gran- 
deur and Luxury, at the Expence and Danger of the 
Public. Alcibiades urg'd on the contrary, That they 
had nothing to fear from the Lacedæ monians, who were 


| brought ſo low, that be had lately oblig'd them to ftake 


their All upon the Fortune of one Day at Mantinea. 
hen for active, and turbulent Spirits, ſuch as were the 
Athenians, at it was always thought neceſſary 10 Keef 
them up to their Diſcipline, and that they could be 10 
where more profitably employ'd, than againſt ſuch States, 
as they had reaſon to ſuſpett would be their Enemies, and 
whom, in common Policy, they ought to begin with jp 

| : 
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That therefore the Obſlinacy of Nicias in oppofing it, 
tended only to Sloth, and Sedition. Nicias had no way 
left to deter the People from this Enterpriſe, but by 


laying before them the great Preparations it would 

require: But to obviate all Objections of this kind, 

they declar'd the three Generals abſolute, to regulate 
1 every thing both at home and abroad, in the man- 
a ner they ſhould judge moſt conducive to the Advan- 
f tage of the State. By this means Nias was forc'd 
n to comply; tho' it was ſo much againſt his Will, that 
o he was ſaid 0 have been burry'd away, and dragg d, as 
e it were, by the Neck and Shoulders into Sicily. 1 
to There being no further room for Debate, a great 
rs Fleet was rigg'd out of above an hundred and thirty 


Sail, with five thouſand and one hundred Soldiers, and 
other neceſſary Proviſions of all kinds, and every way 
complete. But juſt as they were putting to Sea, it 
happen'd that moſt of the Images of Mercury 
throughout the whole City were defac'd and broken : 
Which being look'd upon as ominous to the Expedi- 
tion, and ſuppos'd to be done by ſome who were ill- 
affected to the Government, great Rewards were pro- 
pos'd to any that would diſcover the Authors; and after 

a ſtrict Enquiry, Alcibiades was accus' d. The People Alcibia- 
were violently incens'd againſt him: But they thought des accu 
fit to let him proceed on his Voyage to Sicily, and 1% ee 

there appear d any Matters againſt him, to call him of Mer- 
to an Account afterwards; tho' he proffer'd to takecury. 
his Trial immediately upon it, and urg'd it as a very 
prepoſterous thing, To /end a Man, who was thought 
obnoxtous to the State, with ſuch a Force under his Com- 
mand, and not to give him an Opportunity of purging 
bimſelf. One principal Motive with them, for put- 

ting off his Proſecution for the preſent, was with re- 

gard to the Soldiery, who were ſo fond of him, that 
they declar'd, They would not ſail without him. 
The whole Fleet met at Corcyra, and from thence 

parted for Sicily; but the Generals were divided in 

their Opinions, as to the Place where they ſhould 


make 
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make a Deſcent. Lamachus was for making directly 
to Syracuſe the Capital: He urg'd, That it was as yet 


an Army was always moſt terrible at the firſt, before the 


Enemy had time to recollect their ſpirits, and make the 
Danger famil ar to them. But the others Reaſons tak- 
ing place, it was agreed to reduce the leſſer Cities firſt; 


and having detach'd ten Gallies only to take a View 


of the Situation and Harbour of Syracuſe, they land- 


ed with the reſt of their Forces, and ſurpris'd Ca- 
rd nd. | » © 
After which Alcibiades was ſent for home, in order 
to abide his Trial. For his Enemies had taken oc- 
cation from his Abſence, to attack him more fiercely, 
and openly; they had drawn up, and aggravated the 
Information againſt him, and inferr'd his Guilt, as to 


the Buſineſs of the Mercuries, from his riotous way of 


Living, and his having prophan'd the Myſteries of 


Ceres and Praſerpine at a drunken Meeting, in which 


piece of Mockery he acted the Chief Prieſt. The 
Charge fell very heavy upon his Friends and Acquain- 
tance at Athens; and being apprehenſive that he 
ſhould meet with the fame Treatment, he fled to 
Sparta, having firſt deſir'd Letters of ſafe Conduct, 
and at the ſame time aſſur'd the Spartans, That he 
would make them amends by his future Services, for all 


the Miſchief he had done them, whilſt he was their Ene- 
my. As he was making his Eſcape, one, who knew 
him, aſk'd him, I he durſt not truſt his native Country? 


Zes, ſays he, I dare truſt her for all other things, but 
when the Matter concerns my Life, I will not truſt my 
Mother, leſt ſbe ſhould by mſtake throw in a black Bean 
inſtead of a white one. When afterwards he was told, 
that the Aſſembly had pronounc'd Judgment of Death 
againſt him, all he ſaid was, I will make them ſenſible, 
that [ am yet alive. 

The Syracyfians had by this time put themſelves 
in a Poſture of Defence; and finding, that Nicias did 


not advance towards them, they talk'd of attacking | 


him 


Confternation , that 
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him in his Camp; and ſome of them aſk'd in 4 ſcof- 


fing way, M belber he was come into Sicily, to ſettle at 


Catana? He was rous'd by this Inſult, and reſolv'd 
to make the beſt of his way to Syracuſe. He durſt 
not attempt it by Land for want of Cavalry; and he 
thought it equally hazardous to make a Deſcent 


Sea upon an Enemy, who was ſo well prepar'd to 


receive him. However he choſe the latter way, hd 


ſucceeded in it by a Stratagem. He had gain'd 4 


Citizen of Catana, to go as a Deſerter to the Syracu- 
fans, and inform them, that the Athenians lay every 
Night in the Town without their Arms, and that 


early in the Morning, on a certain Day appointed, 


they might ſurpriſe them, ſeize on their Camp, with 
all their Arms and Baggage, burn their Fleet in the 
Harbour, and deſtroy the whole Army. The Syra= 


cuſians gave credit to him, and march'd with all their 


Forces towards Catana + Which Nicias had no footiet 
Notice of, but he embark'd his Troops, and ſteering 


away for Syracuſe, landed them there the next Morn+ 


ing, and fortify'd himſelf in the Out-ſkirts of the 
Town. oo 
The Syracuſians were ſo provok'd at this Trick 
being put upon them, that they immediately return'd 
to Syracuſe, and preſented themſelves without the 


Walls in order of Battle. Nicias march'd out of his 
Trenches to meet them; and a very ſharp Action en- 


ſu'd, wherein at length the Athenians got the better; 
and fore'd the Enemy back to the City, after Raving 
kill'd two hundred and ſixty of them, and their 
Confederates, with the loſs of fifty of their own Men; 


They were not as yet in a Condition to attack the 


City; and therefore took up their Winter Quarters 
at Catana and Naxus. „3 
The Syracufians in the mean while ſent to ſolicit 
the Aſſiſtance of Corinth and Sparta; the former of 
which eaſily conſented to it; and the Spartaus were 
work'd up to it by Alcibiades, who alſo encourag'd tliem 
to renew the War at home, and to fortify in Attica. 
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Nicias at the ſame time was gaining ground i in the 
Iſland; ſo that moſt of the Inland Towns. came in to 
him. And having the next Year receiv'd a Supply of 
Horſe, with other Proviſions, from Athens, he ſet Sail 
for Syracuſe, in order to block it up by Sea and Land. 
The Fate of Athens and Syracuſe depended ſo much 
upon the Succeſs of this Siege; that both Sides em- 
oy d their utmoſt. Care and Diligence in it; and it 
was carry'd on in a more regular and ſkilful manner, 
than had been uſually practis'd in thoſe times, both 
with regard to the Works without the City, for in- 
** veſting and attacking it, and to the Counter-works 
within, for defending it. Thucydides has given ſo 
minute a Deſcription of the Lines of Circumvallation, 
the Walls, Ramparts, Towers, Ditches, Paliſadoes, 
Staccades and Engines, that, inſtead of tranſcribing 
theſe Particulars from him, it may be ſufficient to re- 
late the general Iſſue of the Siege, with the moſt re- 
markable Events, that happen'd during the courſe of 
3 
Nicias found it neceſſary in the firſt place, to gain 
Epipolæ an high Hill which commanded the City, 
and had a ſteep craggy Paſſage up to it. The Syra- 
cuſiaus were ſo ſenſible of the Importance of this Poſt, 
that they had order'd a Detachment of ſeven hun- 
dred Men to march, upon a Signal given, to the De- 
fence of it. But Nicias had landed his Men in a lit- 
tle remote Harbour ſo ſecretly and fo ſuddenly, that 
they ealily made themſelves Maſters of it: And the 
ſeven hundred running up from the Plains, in a con- 
fus'd manner, to diſpoſſeſs them, were repuls'd with 
the loſs of three hundred of them, and their Leader: 
Nicias built a Fort there as a Magazine; and proceed- 
ed to inveſt the Town on the Land ide, ſo as to pre- 
vent any Communication with the Country. The 
Enemy endeavouring to defeat his Works, and ren- 
der them uſeleſs, ern Skirmiſhes enſu'd, wherein 
the benign: had generally the better: But i in the of 
1 t Em, 
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them, Lamachus being prefs'd hard, and adobe, | 


by his Men, was Rig! i 1 
He was a great Loſs at this time not only to "og 


Public, but likewiſe to Nicias, who had choſe to act 


with him; as being made for Labour and Fatigue, 
and a Loves of it. 


markably bold in an Engagement. And he was ſe- 
vere enough in ſupporting the Duty and Diſcipline 


of the Field; as appears by an Anſwer he made to 


one of his Captains, who being reprimanded by him 
for ſome Miſcarriage that he had been guilty of, 
told him, He would do fo no more; No, ſaid Lama- 
chus, WÄar will not admit of a ſecond Fault. His Au- 
thority was a good deal leſſen'd by his extreme Po- 


verty : He was fo low and needy, that he was wont, 


when the Campaign was over, to.bring in a Bill of 
Charges for his Apparel, even to his Shoes.. So.that 
his Neceſſities made him appear contemptible : And 
Nicias himſelf from thence took occaſion: to treat 
him rather as his Subaltern, than his Coltegue, tho 
he was allow'd to be the abler Officer of the two. 

The Syracuſians being ſtill intent on the recovery 
of Epipolæ, order d up another Detachment thither. 
Nicias was at this time ſick in the Fort, and in Bed, 
with only his Servants about him. But when he 
found the Enemy were forcing his Intrenchments, he 
got up, and ſet fire to the Engines, and other Wood 
that lay ſcatter'd about the Fort: Which had ſo 
good an Effect, that it ſerv'd as a Signal to his own 
Troops to come up to his Relief, and fo terrify'd and 
confounded thoſe of the Enemy, that they retreated 
into the City. 

| Nicias had now the ſole Cominand: of the Army, 
and his Affairs were in a very promiſing 3 
Moſt of the Towns, which had hitherto ſtood neu- 
ter, declar'd for him; and he was every where 
bool · d upon as a wiſe and fortunate Genefal. His 
W orks at Syracuſe were 10 far advanc'd, that the In- 

U 2 nabitants 


He was a juſt Man, and natu- E, _ 
rally mild; but brave and reſolute withal, and re-ra#er. 
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arrives © 
avith Suc- 
cours from 
Sparta. 
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habitants were in deſpair, and came to a Reſolution 
of ſurrendering; and it was thought moſt adviſeable 
to do it before they were intirely block'd up, and re- 
duced to the laſt Extremity. 6 

But juſt as they were upon the point of capitu- 
lating, they receiv'd News of Gylippus coming with 
Succours to them from Sparta, which gave a very 


unexpected Turn to their Affairs. Nicias, tho he 


had Notice of his Arrival, took no care to prevent 


it, nor gave him any Diſturbance afterwards upon 


his landing; which was ſuch an Overſight, that Nu- 
tarch ſays, If he had ſent ever fo ſmall a Detachment 
to oppoſe his firſt Approach towards him, he had 


been Maſter of Syracuſe, and put an end to the War. 


But he was fo elated with his Succeſs, and the hopes 


of the Town ſurrendering, that he treated Gylippus 


with Scorn and Contempt, and call'd him a trifling 
Pirate. His being fo over confident and ſecure at 


this time, was the more remarkable, becauſe it is 
perhaps the only Inſtance of his Life, wherein he 
was ſo; and it prov'd fatal to him. 5 
Gylippus, when he had ſo eaſily got footing in the 
Iſland, ſent to Nicias to acquaint him, That he 
would allow him but five Days time to quit it. He 
did not think fit to return him any Anſwer; and 
thereupon both Sides prepar'd for Action. Gy /ippus 


march'd up, as the Athenians had done, to Epipole ; 


where he ſtorm'd the Fort, and put all whom he 
found in it, to the Sword. This brought on two 
ſharp Engagements: The firſt between two croſs 
Walls, which the Syracufians had run up to cut 
through the Lines of the Beſiegers; wherein Nias 
had the better. Gy/ppus imputed it to his being ſo 
cramp'd up, that he could not make uſe of his Horſe, 
or Eow- men; and therefore drawing up his Men on 
the outſide of theſe Incloſures, renew'd the Battle 
the next Day, and was victorious. 

Nictas had, ever ſince the Arrival of Gylippus, 


been upon the defenſive Part; and as he daily loſt 


ground 
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ground in the Country, he retir'd towards the Sea, 
to keep that open to him in caſe of Accidents, and 
for bringing in Proviſions. For this purpoſe he 
poſſeſs'd himſelf of Plemmyrium near the Great Har- 
bour, where he built three Forts, and kept himſelf 
up, as it were, in Garriſon. Gylippus took this Op- 
portunity to gain over many of the Inland Cities; 
and at the ſame time arriv'd the Fleet, which was 


expected from Corinth, ' 

Nias, under theſe Circumſtances, wrote a very 
melancholy Account of his Affairs to Athens; That 
the Enemy were become ſo ſupertor to him, that he was 
not in a Condition to force their Intrenchments ; and that, 
Io of befieging them, he was now beſieg d himſelf. 

hat the Towns revolted from him , the Slaves and Mer- 
cenaries deſerted. That his Troops were employ'd chiefly 
in guarding the Forts, and fetching in Provifions , and 
that in this latter Service, many of them were cut off 
by the Enemy's Horſe. That the Fleet was in as bad a 
Condition as the Army; and That, in ſhort, without a 
ſpeedy Reinforcement of Men, Ships and Money, equal 
to what he at firſt ſet out with, it was in vain to at- 
tempt any thing farther, Then as to his own particu- 
lar, he complain'd of his being afflicted with ſharp 
nephritick ains, which render'd him incapable of 
going on with the Service, and therefore preſs'd to be 
recall'd. N 85 > 

The Athenians were ſo affected with this Letter, 
that they named Eurymedon and Demoſthenes to go 
over with freſh Supplies, the former immediately, 
with ten Gallies, and the other early in the Spring, 
with a ſtronger Force. At the fame time they ap- 
pointed Menander and Euthydemus to act as Aſſiſtants 
to Nictas, but would not grant his Requeſt of com- 
Ing home, I 

The Lacedemonians and Argives ſpent great part 
of the Year in Irruptions into each others Territo- 
nes; wherein the latter being aſſiſted by thirty Arhe- 
nian Gallies, gave occaſion to a manifeſt Breach . 

"x71 the 
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the Treaty between Athens and Sparta. The ſame 
Rancour and Jealouſy had continu'd betwixt the 
two States ever ſince the firſt Concluſion of it; and 
as the Matters in Difference had never been fairly 
adjuſted, it was not properly an Intermiſſion of the 
War, tho' it was carry'd on more ſecretly, and in- 
directly. The Athenians had given the moſt Handles 
for having the War openly renew'd, which the La- 
cedæmonians did not think fit to lay hold of : But they 
were now fo thoroughly inflam'd by Alcibiades, and 
the War in Sicily was ſo favourable a ConjunQure, 
that they proceeded to open Hoſtilities. 

Tze Spar- Accordingly, in purſuance of the Reſolutions 

| BRO taken laſt Year, they enter'd Attica, and. poſleſs'd 

Decelea. themſelves of Dale, nr an hundred and wem 
Furlongs of Athens. This Town was of the utmoi 
Importance to the Atlenians, as being the ſhorteſt 
and moſt convenient Paſſage, by which they receiy'd 
their Goods and Proviſions, and great part of their 
Revenues. The. Spariaus fortiſy 5 it, and held it as 
a Garriſon; and the Athenians were fo. ſtraiten' d and 
aw'd by. it, that they laok'd. upon themſelves as be- 
leg d. and they were oblig'd. to be conſtantly Day 

Night upon their Guard againſt a Surpriſe. 
ob the others did not attemptithe City of 4: 
thens : But they kept the Inhabitants ſo continually 
alarm'd, and made ſuch ſrequent incurſions, and 
Depredations upon them in the Country, that Do- 
doris Sicidus diſtinguiſhes this Invaſion. of the Spar- 
tans from thoſe which they had fo rmerly made, and 
calls it 7 he Decelean Var. It reduced the 4themans 
to. ſuch, Straits and Miſery, that above twenty thou- 
ſand: of their Slaves went over to the Enemy, and 
the greateſt part of them were Artificers. 


Their Affairs had not a much better Aſpect be. 


ſore Syracuſe ; ; where they were attack'd both by; Sea 
AnErgeze-npd Land. The Engagement was in the Great Har- 
men in h 


Fe THEY 8 our; ; where they tool three of the Syracuſiun Gal- 
tour of lies, and ſunk eleven, with the Loſs of three. 


Syracuſe. + their 


arriv'd: But he was forc'd to it by Menander and 
of it: So that being attack'd before they had time 


to draw up, they made a very faint Reſiſtance, and 


with the glittering of their Armour, the Flags and” n 


that he might afterwards repent of. He told him, 


Chap. V. 
their own. 
| Plemmyrium, and took the three Forts; wherein the 
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But 6 ylippus at the ſame time ſurprisc 


Athenians loſt a great Sum of Money, with three of 
their Ships which lay in the Dock, beſides: a great 
Quantity of naval Stores, which they could not be 
ſupply'd with, but by forcing their way through the 
Enemy, who rods at Anchor under the Fort. 
Hereupon the Syracyfians reſolv'd to try their For- 
tune at Sea. Nias would have declin'd fighting, 
till the Reinforcement he expected from Athens was 
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Euthydemus his Coliegue, who wanted an Occaſion 
2 lignalizing: themſelves upon their new Commiſſi- 

After two Days ſkirmithing, it came to a gene- 
od Engagement, when the Athenians leaſt thought 
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retir'd behind their Line of Tranſport Ships. They 
loſt ſeven Gallies, and great numbers of their Men 
were kill'd and taken Priſoners, 


The next Day Demoſthenes arriv'd wich ſeventy Demo- 
nrg Sail, and 5 thouſand Soldiers on board, who ſthenes ar- 


ws — 


r 


— — 
2 


Succours. 


- 9 OS 4 2 — 


Streamers waving in the Air, from the Gallies, and 
variety of Muſick, appear'd with all the Pomp and 
Terror of a victorious Navy. 

Demoſthenes came with a Reſolution to bring os; is de- 
to a ſpeedy Iſſue ; but in concerting Meaſures with/eazes. 
Nutas, he had much ado to make him concur with 
him. He advis'd him to undertake nothing raſhly, 


The Enemy was tir'd out, and exhauſted with the Mar; 
That their Money and Provifions fail'd them , That 
heir Allies were upon, the Point of abandoning them; 
and That they would ſoon be reduc'd to a Necęſſity f 
ſurrendering, as they had before reſolv'd to do. De- 
moſt henes reproach'd him with this protracting and 
deliberating way of reaſoning; and having brought 
oyer the other Officers to his Opinion, he enter'd im- 
—_— mediately | 
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medlately upon Action. He purſu'd the former 
Scheme of gaining Epipole, as the only means of 
faciltating the Attack of the City. He forc'd the 


firſt Intrenchment, and beat back thoſe who were 


elimbing the Aſcent, to attack him in his Rear. But 


as he advanc'd farther, he was oppos'd by a Body of 


Beotians, who ſtood the Charge with great Bravery, 
and put his Troops into the utmoſt Confuſion. The 


Heat of the Action, and the Darkneſs of the Night 


had fo diſorder'd and intermix'd them, that they fell 
upon one another; and in the end were intirely rout- 
ed. Some were daſh'd to pieces on the Rocks; o- 


thers, who had eſcap'd to the Fields and Woods, 
were cut down the next Day by the Enemy's Horſe. 


In the whole, the Athenians loſt two thouſand Men 
in this Action. ENS 


H. probes This was ſuch a Diſcouragement to Demoſthenes 
44 treat his firſt ſetting out, that thinking it to no purpoſe 


Another 
Engage- 


ment in the 


ta haraſs and expoſe the Troops any farther, he pro- 
pos'd to quit the Ifland. Nicias on the contrary was 
for continuing the Siege. The Truth is, he was a- 
fraid of being call'd to Account at his Return, as 


his Predeceſſors had been, when they conſented to 


a Peace in the former Invaſion of Sicily. Beſides, he 


ſtill thought himſelf ſtronger than the Enemy, and 


flatter'd himſelf with Hopes, that he had a Party in 
the City, who would betray it to him. But upon 
the News of Gylippus coming with Recruits from 
moſt Parts of the Ifland, he chang'd his Mind, and 
agreed with Demoſtbenes to decamp with all Expedi- 
tion and Secrecy, and put to Sea, Juſt as they were 
preparing to ſail, there happen'd an Eclipſe of the 


Moon, which was look'd upon as very ominous, and 


was ſo ſuperſtitiouſly obſerv'd by the Generals, that 


they reſolv'd to ſtay twenty ſeven Days longer, 
which was the Term limited by the Soothſayers. 

Whilſt Niczas was intent upon his Sacrifices, the 
Syracuftans got notice of his intended Retreat, and 


GreatHar.Felolv'd to intercept him. Accordingly they ad: 
: vanc d 


M bour. 
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on, and their Crews cut'to pieces. 
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vanc'd towards the Athenians both with their Land 


Forces, and their Gallies; and the very Boys row'd 


about in Cock-boats, inſulting them, and provoking 
them to fight, This occaſion'd another Engagement 


in the Great Harbour; where Eurymedon, who had 
the Command of the Right Wing, had ſpread his 
Ships along the Shore, in order to ſurround the E- 
nemy : But before he could execute his Deſign, the 
Syracufians had forc'd thraugh the Center of the 


Fleet, and attack'd him ſo vigorouſly, that they 
drove him into a Gulph, where he was kill'd. Eigh- 


teen of the Athenian Gallies were taken in this Acti- 
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The Syracu/fians, to complete this Victory, drew A third 
up a Line of Ships croſs the Mouth of the Harbour, Engage- 


and linking them together with Chains and Anchors," 


made a fort of Boom to hem in the Enemy. By 


this means the Fight was renew'd; and it was main- 


tain'd by both Sides with a greater number of Ships, 
and with more Ardour, and more Skill, than any 
that had yet happen'd. The main Effort of the 
Athenians was to force the Paſſage of the Harbour: 
But when they found that impracticable, they fell to 
grappling and cloſing with the Enemy, ſo as to board 
them, and make it a ſort of Land Fight. And they 
rather choſe this cloſe way of fighting, for fear of 
the Beaks of the Syracufian Gallies, which were bet- 
ter made for Execution; tho' this Advantage in their 
Make was not now of much uſe to them, becauſe 
they wanted Sea-room to tack, and drive upon the 


Enemy, and direct their Force properly. As it was 


hardly poſſible to preſerve any Line of Battle in ſo 


imall a Compaſs, the Engagement was carry'd on 


with a good deal. of Confuſion, by little ſeparate 


Squadrons, ſome making towards the Land and the 


Forts, and others towards the Sea, The Harbour 
was one continu'd Scene of Slaughter and Deſtructi- 


on, and was ſtrew'd with Arms, and ſhatter'd Frag- 


ments 


+. 
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ments of Gallies. At length the Athenians, after a 
long and ſtout Reſiſtance, were routed, and drove 
againſt. the Shore. Such of their Troops as they 
had not put on board, were poſted there, to ſupport 
them in caſe of need, and now they found it ne- 
ceſſary to diſembark, and join them. It was debated 
between the two Generals, whether they ſnould make 
another Attempt to open the Paſſage at Sea, or leave 


their Fleet in the Power of the Enemy, and make 


their Retreat by Land. Damoſthenes propas' d the 
former, as having ſtill more Ships fit for Service than 
the Enemy: But the Seamen were fa diſabled and 


dejected, that they could nat be prevail'd upon. to 

go on board” agam; wherefare the latter Method 
was reſolv q upon; and accordingly they prepar'd ta 
. march off i the dead of the Night. : 
 Hermocrates the Sicilian . ſuſpecting their 


Deſign, propos d the ſending of Forces to poſleſs 


all the difficult Paſſes, and cut off their Retreat. 
But the Soldiers were ſo tranſported with their Suc- 


ceſs, and at the ſame time celebrating a Feaſt in 
honour of Hrrcules, were ſo taken up, with drinking 
and other; Diverſions, that they could by no means 
be prevail'd with to purſue the Victory. Upon 


which he ſent {ome to the Athenian Camp, to inform 


them as from a Party of their Friends in Syracuſe, 
Tha: the Fkemy vad lin d alle Mays, in order ta cut 
them off m::their. March. This ag obtain d 
credit with the Atſenians, and they ſtaid three Days 
longer, in which time Gylippus — actually prepar'd 


The Athe- to hinder theit Retreat. They left their: Ships to the 
nians de. - Enemy, and broke:up in the Night with all the'Hor- 


camp, an 
are purſu'd 


ror and Confuſion imaginable, and with all the me- 


with great lancholy Reflexions, whicli their preſent + Cireum- 
Slaughter. ſtances ſuggeſted to them. They ſet out in two Po- 
dies commanded aby the tyo Generals; hut were 
ſonn diqturb' d in tlieir Match, the Enemy having be- 
ſet all the Avenues to the City, and ſent out ſeveral 
Detachments of Horſe to annoy them in the 1 850 
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When they ſaw they were to diſpute their way, they 
preſented themſelves in order ſor a pitch'd Battle, 
which the others declin'd: but ſtill as they proceed- 
ed, they were attack'd by them afreſh. Their firſt 
Deſig n was to go to Cutana; but when they found 
405 were ſo preſs'd and galld on all ſides, they 
chang d their Rout and made towards the Sea. The 
next. Pay the Rear of the Army, conſiſting of ſix 


thouſand Men under the Command of Demoſthenes, 


being ſeparated. from the reſt, the Syracu/ians came 
up. with them, and having ſurrounded. them with 
their Horſe, forc'd: them into a narrow Paſs, where, 


after a vigorous Reſiſtance, Demęſt henes ſurrender” d 


himſelf at Diſcretign, with a Condition to * the 
Lives of his Men. 

Nicias knowing nothing bs this Defeat, was pur- 
ſuing his, March : Byt the next Day the Enemy fell 
in with, him likewiſe, and ſummon'd him to ſurren- 
der, 25. Demoſtbones, they, told him, had done. He 
deſir d time to inform himſelf of the Truth of the 
Fact; and being too, well convinc'd of it, he offer'd 
to pa 

1 f Troops out of the Ifland : Which being re- 
jected, he: ſtood upon his Deſence, and maintain'd 
his Ground all that Night. The next. Morning he 
proceeded on his March to the River Aſinarits; but 


being ſhll purſu'd by the Syracu//ans, and his Troops 


being not able to wake another ſtand, ſome were 
plung'd into the River; others were gut to pieces, 
as they were quenching their Thirſt in, it; and ſuch 
a het Havock and Slaughter was made among 
them, that Nictas gave all 75 loſt; and ſurrender d 
upon the ſame Terms that his s Collegue had done. 
The chief Point now .in Debate, was concerning 
the; Diſpoſal of the Priſoners. Gylippus . preſs'd . to 
have. the, to Generals, deliver” d up to him, that he 
might carry them with him in triumph to Sparta. 
Hermacrates was alſo. inclin'd to fave their Lives, ſay- 
ing, That it was beter, to uſe a Victory ell, than 15 
. gain 


the Expence of the War, for Liberty to with- 
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gain one. But being overcome by the Importunity 
Nicias andof the Army, he was forc'd to kill them; tho' ſome 
Demo- fay, that being unwilling to ſurvive this Diſgrace, 
ſthenes 1 : | 
BI. - they kill'd themſelves. _— | 
Gerade Demoſthenes was a brave and gallant Officer, who 
of Demo- had ſerv'd well at Pylus, and in other Parts of the 
ſtthenes. War at home. But it was his Misfortune to be ſent 
* too late upon this Expedition, when things were paſt 
being retriev'd, at leaſt without a longer courſe of 
Time, than he was willing to allow for it. Demo- 
fthenes the Orator, in After-times, ſeems to have 
valued himfelf upon his being related to this Gene- 
ral: But however ſuperior. he was to him in his Ci- 


vil Capacity, he does not appear to have deriv'd from 


him any great Share of military Glory, 
 Nicias was rather a Good Man, than a Great one. 
He was gentle, compaſſionate and beneficent; virtu- 


ous and religious; he had alſo great Wiſdom and 


Foreſight; and always meant well to his Country: 


But he was too diffident and timorous for the Ser- 
- vices he was employ'd in. And yet his Fear was in 
ſome reſpects of uſe to him: For in the Aſſemblies, 
it was look'd upon as the Effect of an awful Regard 
and Deference that he paid to the People; and as 
fach it recommended him exceedingly to their Fa- 
vour. In the Field, it often paſs'd for Caution and 


Experience, ſometimes for Stratagem, ſometimes for 


Moderation, and ſometimes even for Piety and De- 
votion. It was no ſmall Advantage to his Character, 
that he had to do with ſuch as Cleon and Alcibiades, 
who were in the other Extreme, too hot and enter- 
priſing. His Riches alſo ſtood him in great ſtead : 


He had a vaſt Revenue ariſing from ſome filver 


Mines which he poſſeſs'd at Laurium; and by dif- 
playing his Bounty in Shews and Donatives, and o- 
ther Acts of Munificence, he in ſome meaſure ſtifled 
the bad Opinion many had conceiv'd of him. He 
likewiſe retain'd' a great Number of Sycophants and 
Informers, with whom he judg'd it neceſſary to keep 

5 | meaſures : 
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meaſures: But when they found he was afraid of 


them, they took advantage of it, and made a Prey 
of him. Plutarch obſerves finely upon this Occa- 
ſion, That his Fear brought on him a Rent-charge for 


Knaves, and his Humanity for Honeſt Men. He liv'd 


in ſo reſerved a manner, and ſo much upon his 
guard, that he would not eat or drink, or converſe 
with any of the Citizens. But notwithſtanding all 
theſe Precautions and Diſguiſes, he had Enemies who 


ſaw through them, and expos'd him to the Raillery 
of all the Wits and Scoffers of his Time. His Be- 


haviour in Action no body found fault with: For 


when once he was enter'd, he was as quick and vi- 
gorous 1n- executing, as he was ſlow and fearful in 
reſolving. So that his great Defect was in reaſoning, 


debating, and projecting, when he ſhould have been 
doing. His Opinion was in moſt Cafes right; but 
it ſeldom prevail'd, becauſe he wanted Courage to 
ſupport it. Hence it was, that he was ſo often forc'd 
to ſerve againſt his Judgment, as well as his Inclina- 
tion; and more particularly in the War of Sly. 
Plutarch commends his oppoſing that Expedition, 
and ſays, It was done like an honeſt and wiſe Man : 
But then he adds, That his exclaiming againſt it after- 


wards, when the Reſolution was taken, could be of no 


uſe, but to diſhearten the Troops; That he ſhould have 
ruſh'd immediately upon the Enemy, and bravely ſtood 
the Trial of his Fortune. However, tho' he ſet out 
but indifterently, he made ſome amends for it in the 
courſe of the War, and was upon the Point of bring- 
ing it to an happy Iſſue. But then again his Heart 
fall'd him; and the latter part of his Conduct was 
ſo poor and trifling, and he committed ſuch groſs and 
fatal Miſtakes, that he ſeem'd to be under a ſort of 
Infatuation. And yet his Miſcarriages were not 
wholly owing to his ill Conduct ; but partly to his 
Pain and Sickneſs, and to the Infection, which was 
got into the Army, and partly to the Envy and II- 


will of his Fellow-Citizens; who vet were moved 


With 
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The End ef Such was the Event of the Siege of Syracuſe; | 


e Sc! hich the Athenians had proſecuted with ſo much 


an Var. 
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with Compaſſion for him, when: they conſider'd his 
Condition, that he was in the Height of Deſpair, in 
want of Neceſſaries, and worn out with Age and In- 
firmities; eſpecially when they reflected how earneſt- 


ly he had diſſuaded them from this Undertaking. 


They were at laſt ſo affected with his Misfortunes, 
that they were ready to exclaim againſt Providence, 
for ſuffering one, who was ſo remarkably zealous for 
the Honour and Worſhip of the Gods, to be fo. ſe- 


verely dealt with. But however they might pity him 


on account of his private Virtues, they did not think 
he had done his Duty as a General; and they ſo far 


reſented his ſurrendering at Diſcretion, - that his 
Name was omitted in the public Lift of thofe Com- 
manders, who had loft their Lives in the Service of 


their Country. . 
The whole Number of thoſe who decamp'd from 
Syracuſe, amounted to no leſs than forty thouſand, 
of whom the greateſt Part were kill'd, and. diſpers'd, 
and ſeven thouſand were taken Priſoners, and con- 
demn'd to the Quarries ; where they were uſed with 


great Hardſhip for ſeventy Days, and were afterwards 


moſt of them ſold as Slaves. 


Vigour, that they had drain'd their City of Men 


and Money; and were therefore reproach'd with | 
having pour'd all Athens into Sicily. But the Raſnu- 
neſs of the Enterpriſe was ſeverely puniſh'd in the | 
Loſs of their beſt Generals, Fleets and Armies; all 


of them being deſtroy'd or left at the Mercy of 


thoſe whom they had ſo unſeaſonably undertaken to | 
tubdue. And the Loſs was ſtill much greater in re- 
gard to the Influence it afterwards had on their At- | 


fairs at home. This put an end to the Sicilian War, 


which is to be conſider'd chiefly with reference to 


the Prloponnefan: And as it was carry'd on by molt 


of the Crecian Confederates, it was properly a Con- 
tinuation 
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tinuation of it, tho the Athenians, by their reſtleſs 


Ambition, had remov'd the Seat of it, and drew in- 
to the Quarrel new Enemies, who were of themſelves 
almoſt a Match for them at Sea. 

The News of this Defeat was not eaſily credited 
at Athens; but being at laſt convinc'd of the Ttuth, 
they were under the greateſt Conſternation, and ex- 
claim'd againſt their Prophets, and Prieſts, who, by 
a religious Pretext, had fſooth'd them with hopes of 
conquering, Sicily, and betray'd them into all theſe 
Miſeries. However they reſolv'd not to fink under 
them, but to equip a Fleet, in order to ſupport their 
Allies, who began now to think of throwing oft their 
Yoke: And even thoſe who had ſtood neuter, took 
this Occaſion to declare againſt them. But the Lace- 
demonians being more particularly elevated, reſolv'd 


to proſecute the War with Vigour; and the Winter 


was ſpent in Preparations on both Sides. 
This Year, by the Management of laden) a Olymp. 
League was concluded between the King of Perfia, 92. 1. 
and the Lacedemonians ; and the principal Cities of £ League 
etæucen the 
{oma revolted from Athens. It was at this time, that I acedæ. 
the thouſand Talents, which the Arbenians had ſet monians, 
apart for Caſes of Extremity, were employ'd in Ship- and rhe 
ping, and other Proviſions. The Athenians chas d Perſians. 
twenty Peloponnefian Ships into the Piraeus, and 
block'd them up; but the latter watching their Op- 
portunity, forc'd their Paſſage, and took tour of the 
Athemians. Upon a Deſcent of the Auhenans near 
Panormus in the Mileſian Territories, a Fight enſu'd, 
m which Chalcideus the Spartan Commander was 
kill'd. This Action render'd Alcibiades ſuſpected to Alcibiades 
the Lacedemoniuns; inſomuch that they {ent private ανμ 
Orders to aftyochus their Admiral, to diſpatch him.“ Sparta. 
Beſides he had incens'd Agrs the Soar tan King againſt 
him, by carrying on an Affair with his Wife. But 
the truth! is, he began to be envy'd at Sparta, be- 
cauſe all Affairs of conſequence, which ſucceeded 
well, were univerſally aſerib'd to him. Having ſe— 
Cret 
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cret Intelligence of their Deſigns againſt him, he 


Flies w Tetir'd to Tiſſaphernes the Perfian King's Lieutenant, 
Tiſſapher- and by his Addreſs ſoon work'd himſelf into great 


nes. Repute with him. Thus having quitted the Intereſts 
of the Spartans, he endeavour'd to do them all ill 
Offices, and render them odious to Jiſſaphernes. He 
advis'd him To furniſb them but ſparingly with Money; 


and to keep the Balance ſo even betwixt Athens and 


Sparta, that he might wear them out, and conſume them 
inſenſibly; and when they had waſted their Strength up- 
on one another, they would both become an eaſy Prey to 
his King. By which means he was hinder'd from 
aſſiſting them vigorouſly, and from finally ruining 


the Athentans. At the ſame time he practis'd with _ 


the Athenians, whoſe chief Strength then lay at Sa- 
mos, about his being reeall'd; and, as a Condition 


of it, gave them hopes, That he would make Tiſſa- 


phernes their Friend; Provided alſo, that they would 
reform the Government, which was adminifter'd by ill 
Men, and put it into fewer Hands. The chief Man 
who oppos'd his Return, was Phrynicus one of the 
Generals, who, to compaſs his Deſigns, ſent word 
to Aſtyochus, the Lacedæmonian General, that Alcibia- 
des was treating with Tiſſaphernes, to bring him over 
to the Atbenian Intereſt. He offer'd further, to be- 
tray to him the whole Army and Navy of the Arthe- 
mans : But his treaſonable Practices being all detected 


by the good Underſtanding betwixt Alcibiades and 


Phrynicus Aftyochus, he was laid aſide, and afterwards ſtabb'd 
murdered. in the Market-place. EET 


Olymp. This Year began with the Revolt and Recovery of 


92.2. ſeveral Places towards the Helk/pont, The Treaty 


was ſtill on foot with Alcibiades; and, to bring it to 
an Iſſue, the Democracy was aboliſh'd in feveral Cities 
ſubject to Athens, and ſoon after in Athens itſelf; 
way being made for it by the Murder of Androcles, 
and others who appear'd moſt violent for the People: 


So that the Government was now reſtrain'd to four 
hundred 
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and Abilities, not inferior to any of his time: For#is Chas 
no Man thought juſter than he, or expreſs'd his Lr. 
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Country, tho” he did not appear in it. For his Ad- 


Suits, in the Courts of Juſtice. When upon the 
next Change of the Government he was impeach'd, 


nd created him General, with full Power to fail di- 


j 
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hundred Men, in the nature of an Oligarchy. The 
manner of effecting this Change, was by ten Men, 
who, for fear of being inſulted by the People, ob- 
tain'd leave, That whatever they ſhould propoſe, might 
be without danger of incurring any Penalty by the Laws. 
He who appear'd chiefly in the Tranſaction of this 
Affair, was Pi/ander : But the whole Scheme of it 
was laid down by Antiphon, a Man for his Virtue Antiphon, 
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Thoughts better. But finding the People jealous of 
his Merit, and the Force of his Eloquence, he a- 
voided all Occafions of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the 
Aſſemblies; yet did not deſert the Service of his 


vice was generally aſk'd, and follow'd, as well in the 
moſt important Exigencies of State, as in private 


and try'd for his Life, as being inſtrumental in it, he 
made the beft Defence of any Man to that Day in 
Athens. The Four hundred being thus authoris'd, 75% Co- 
were conducted to the Senate-Houſe with Guards, f : 
and Daggers under their Coats, where the Council of foot on 
Frue hundred were paid their Arrears of Salary, and Athens, 
diſmiſs'd. But they ſoon began to exert their Power 
very impenouſly, impriſoning, baniſhing, and killing 
ſuch as they thought obnoxious; and in the mean 
while ſent to treat With Agis about a Peace. But he 
was ſo far from hearkening to their Propoſals, that 
he took this Occaſion to advance towards Athens, in 
hopes the City would ſurrender under its preſent Con- 
ſternation; 'till finding the People obſtinate in their 
Defence, he was forc'd to retire to Decelea. 

The Army in the mean while, which was at Samos, Alcibiades 
proteſted againſt theſe Proceedings in the City; and, e ? 


at the Perluafion of Thraſybulus, recall'd Alcibiades, c rated 


rectly to the Nræus, and cruſh this new Tyranny. 
Vor, I. | X He 
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He would not give way to this raſh Opinion; but 
went firſt to ſhew himſelf to Ti ſapbernes, and let him 
know, That it was now in his Power to treat him as a 
Friend, or an Enemy: By which means he aw'd the 
Athenians with Tiſſaphernes, and Tiſſaphernes with the 
Athenians, When afterwards the Four hundred ſent 


to Samos to vindicate their Proceedings, the Army was 


for putting the Meſſengers to Death, and perſiſted in 
the Deſign upon the Pirenus; but Alcibiades, by oppo- 


ſing it, manifeſtly ſav'd the Commonwealth. For if 
they had return'd to Athens, all Ionia, and the Helle/- 


pont muſt have fallen into the Enemy's Hands of courſe, 
while the Athenians, engag'd in Civil Wars, deſtroy'd 
one another within the Circuit of their own Walls. 


About this time ſome of the Lacedemonian Confede- 


rates mutiny'd for Pay, and had kill'd A4ftyochus their 
Admiral, if he had not taken Sanctuary: But he was 
ſoon after diſcharg'd from his Command of the Fleet, 


and ſucceeded by Mindarus. The Lacedemonians 


had for ſome time been diſlatisfy'd with 7iſſaphernes, 
who now gave them a freſh Occaſion, by detaining a 
great Phænician Fleet, which ſhould have come to 
their Aſſiſtance; the Acceſſion of which to either 
Party, would have enabled them to raviſh intirely the 
Dominion of the Sea from the other Side, and to 


have put an end to the War. Whatever his Deſigns 
were, it was a great piece of Service done to the Athe- 


mans, and 1s generally aſcrib'd to the Management 
of Alcibiades. 


In the mean while the Innovation in Athens had 
 occalion'd ſuch Factions and Tumults, that the Four 


hundred were more intent upon providing for their 
Safety, than proſecuting the War : In order to which, 
they fortify'd that Part of the Piræus, which com- 
mands the Mouth of the Haven, and reſolv'd, in caſe 
of Extremity, rather to let in the Lacedemontians, than 
expoſe their Perſons to the Fury of their Fellow-Citi- 
zens. The Spartans took occaſion from theſe Diſtur- 
bances, to hover about with forty two Gallies under 


the 
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the Conduct of Hegeſandridas; and the Athenians | 
with thirty ſix under Tymochares were forc'd to en- 

gage them, but loſt part of their Fleet, and the reſt 75. Athe- 
were diſpers'd. To add to which, all Eubæa, except nians ar- 
Oreus, revolted to the Peloponnefians. This Iſland ſed at da: 
had ſupply d Athens with more Proviſions than Attica 
itſelf; and lay fo convenient for the Enemy's forcing 


the Pires, that the Athenians were now under a 


greater Conſternation, than after the Defeat in Sicily, 
having no competent number of Ships, or Men; and 
thoſe few Forces which they had left, being ſo miſe- 


rably torn in Factions, that they could expect nothing 


leſs than a final Deſtruction. And this is what muſt 
neceſſarily have enſu'd, if the Lacedemonians had not, 
by their Remiſſneſs and their Diffidence, eſpecially in 


 Sea-Afﬀairs, given occaſion for ſpinning out the War, 


The firſt Step the Athenians made to recover this The Co. 


Blow, was to depoſe the Four hundred, and commit vernment 
the Government to five thouſand; which ThucydidesY e Four. | 


hundred 


takes notice of, as the moſt equal Poiſe between the abolifh'd, 
Tyranny of the Few, and the Infolence of the Mul- 


titude. Piſander, and all the reſt of the Oligarchy fled 
to the Enemy at Decelea, except Ariſtarchus, who went 
with ſome of the Soldiers to Oence, and betray'd it to 
the Bæotians. In the next place they furniſh'd out as 
good a Fleet as they were able, under the Command 4 Fight 
of Thraſylus and Thraſybulus, who fell in with Minda- at Cynos- 


rus towards the Helleſpont, and defeated him at adema. 


Place call'd Cynos-Sema, or Hecuba's-Tomb. And tho' 
they gain'd this Victory with a proportionable Loſs on 


their Side, yet it was of great Importance, as it ſerv'd 


to raiſe the dejected Spirits of the People, and put 
new Life into their Affairs. 5 ny 
Not long after another Engagement happened near Arzethor at 

Abydus , which had laſted from Morning 'till Night, Abydus. 
and was ſtill dubious, when Alcibiades arriv'd with 
eighteen Sail, and ſoon put the Enemy to Flight, 
altho' Pharnazabus was come down to their Aſſiſtance 
by Land, and did what he could to coyer the Ships, 
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as they lay under the Shore. The Athenians not on- 


ly recover'd their own Gallies, but took thirty of the t 
Enemy's, and erected a Trophy. Alzbiades, after 
this Victory, went to viſit Tiſuphernes, who was fo far 9 
from receiving him as he expected, that he immedi- Ol 
ately caus'd him to be feiz'd, and ſent away Priſoner 1 V 
to Sardis, telling him, He had Orders from the King to E 
make Mar upon the Athenians: But the Truth is, he bi 
was afraid of being accus'd to his Maſter by the Pe- R 
hp5nnefians, and thought, by this Act of Injuſtice, to * 
purge himſelf from all former Imputations. Alcibiades, th 
after thirty Days, made his Eſcape to CGazomenæ, and re 
ſoon after bore down upon the Peloponnefian Fleet, 1 A 
which rode at Anchor before the Port of Cyzicus. WW 
With twenty of his beſt Ships he broke through the I. SK 
Enemy, puriu'd thoſe who abandon'd their Ships, and | thy 
fled to Land, and made a great Slaughter of them, an 
among whom fell Mindarus. The Athenians took all W © 


the Enemy's Ships, made themſelves Maſters of Cy- 
Another at Zicus ;, and itchy not only ſecur'd to themſelves the 
Cyzicus. Helleſpont, but drove the Laced#momans out of all 
the other Seas. They alſo intercepted Letters to the 
Epbori at Sparta, the Contents of which were after | 
the Laconick manner; All is laſt: Mindarus is ſlam: | 
The Soldiers ſtarve; aud we kitcw not what Meaſures 
0 FARE; 2 | 3 5 
Olymp. After the laſt Defeat of the Peloponnefians at Sea, 
92.3. Aßgis made Excurſions from Decelea, and advanc'd as 
far as the very Walls of Athens. Whereupon Thra- 
Hlus marching out with the Citizens and Strangers, 
drew them up with a Reſolution to fight him. Which 
the Spartan perceiving, made a ſpeedy Retreat, and 
had ſome of his Rear cut off by the Light-arm'd Men. 
After which Agis diſcovering a Fleet of Corn-Ships 
4 running up the Pires, concluded it was in vain for 
4 him to ſpend fo much time in blocking up the Athe- | 
q nians by Land, while their Ports were open to receive 
Proviſions by Sea. Upon which Clearchus was ſent 


out with fifteen Sail; three of which were an 
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Skirmiſh betwixt Alcibiades and Pharuabazus, wherein 


and waſted the Perfian Territory. 


from Sea to Sea, and made a Poom crols the River. 
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by ſome Athenian Guard-Ships in the Helle/pont, and 


the reſt got ſafe to Byzantium. 
Thraſylus, who, for his Service laſt Year, had a Olymp. 


Fleet of fifty Gallies decreed him, with a proporti- 92. 4. 


onable number of Soldiers, ſail'd to Samos; from <4 
whence he made to Colophon, and took it, made | 
Excurſions into Jydia, and appear'd before Epheſus ; | 
but was beat back with Lofs by Tifſaphernes. In his N 


Retreat he diſcover'd twenty five Syraciſian Ships, 


which he chas'd, and took four with the Men in | 
them, whom he ſent to Athens, Being join'd by the 1 
reſt of the Fleet at Seſtos, he tranſported the whole 
Army to Lemp/acus, which they fortify'd, and made 
an Attempt upon Abydus. This occaſion'd an hot 


the latter was worſted. In the Winter theſe Athent- 
an Forces made ſeveral Incurſions into the Continent, 
Alcibiades open'd this Campaign with the Siege of Olymp. 
Chalcedon ; whoſe Inhabitants having ſent their Corn93: l. 
and Cattle to the Bithynians their Neighbours, he 
drew down his Army to the Frontier of the Bythini- 
aus, and ſent a Herald to accuſe them of this Pro- 
cedure. They being terrify'd at his Approach, deli- 
ver'd to him the whole Booty, and enter'd into an 
Alliance with him. After which he went on with 
his Works at Chalcedon, encompaſs'd it with a Wall 


Hippocrates the Lacedæmonian Governor of the Town, 
made a Sally, but was kill'd, and his Men repuls'd. 
Pharnabazus alſo, who advanc'd with his Forces to 
raiſe the Siege, could not approach the Town by 
reaſon of the Athenian Works. The Athenians ſoon 
after, by Force and Stratagem, took in Selymbria, 
Byzantium, and other Places. 
The Succeſs of theſe Expeditions inflam'd Alcilia- Olymp. 
des's Deſire of ſeeing his native Country again, at a93: 2. 
me when he could appear with fo much Honour. 
Accordingly being recall'd he et fail to Athens, his 

. 1 Ships 
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Ships being adorn'd on every fide with great num- 


bers of Shields and other Spoils, and towing after 
them many Gallies taken from the Enemy, with the 
Enſigns and Ornaments of many others, which he 


had ſunk and deftroy'd; all of them together a- 


Alcibia- 
_ des's Re- 
ception at 


Athens, 


mounting to two hundred. As ſoon as he was landed, 
the Multitude who came out to meet him, fix'd their 
Eyes on him, throng'd about him, ſaluted him with 
loud Acclamations, and crown'd him with Garlands. 
They pronounc'd him The braveſt Man of their Coun- | 
try; declaring, That in his Sentence of Baniſhment, be 
had been barbarouſly circumvented, and traduc'd by Men 
of leſs Abilittes and Eloquence than himſelf, and ſuch as 


ſerv'd themſelves of the Government : That he had al- 


ways promoted the Good of the Commonwealth, not only 
with the public Stock, but his private Fortune : That 


being in continual Danger of his Life, he was forc'd to 


careſs his greateſt Enemies; and tho' he ſaw the Miſcar- | 


riages in the State, yet was render'd incapable by his Ex- 


ile, of ſerving his deareſt Friends and Countrymen. Theſe | 
Reflexions reviv'd the Memory of their paſt Miſeries, 


which they imputed wholly to his Abſence, as, on 


the other hand, they aſcrib'd their preſent flouriſhing 
Condition to his immediate Conduct and Influence. 


Soon after in an Aſſembly of the Senate and People, 


he lamented his own Sufferings, and their Uſage of 
him, but touch'd the latter ſo gently and modeſtly, 
that he imputed all to his hard Fortune, and ſome evil 
Genius that attended him. Upon which they created 
him Generaliſſino both at Land and Sea; as the only 
Man capable of reſtoring his Country to its ancient 
Grandeur. They gave him back his Eſtate, and or- 
der'd the Eumolp:des, and Holy Heralds to abſolve him 
from the Curſes, which they had ſolemnly pronounc'd 


againſt him by Sentence of the People. Which was 


obey'd by all, but Theodorus the High-Prieſt, who ex- 
cus'd himſelf, ſaying, I never denounc'd any Execration 


againſt him, if he have done no thing againſt the Com- 1 


monwealth, He won ſo far upon the meaner ſort ot 
| People, 
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People, that they paſſionately deſir'd he would take 
the Sovereignty upon him: Some of 'em made no 
difficulty to tell him fo, and adviſe him to put himſelf 
out of the Reach of Envy, and above the Fear of being 
call 'd to account by thoſe, who were endeavouri:ig to o- 
verturn the State. It does not appear that he made 
any Attempts that way,; but the chief Men in the 
City were ſo apprehenſive of it, that they immedi- 
ately equipp'd out an hundred Gallies with Soldiers 


on board them, gave him liberty to chooſe his own 


Officers, and did all they could to haſten him on Ship- 


board. Accordingly three Months after his Return, 
he ſet Sail to Andros, and having defeated the Inha- 


bitants, went from | thence to Samos, intending to 
make that the Seat of the War. 

In the mean while the Lacedemonians were reſolv'd 
to exert themſelves more vigorouſly ; and finding 
their Affairs requir'd greater Preparations, and a 


Commander fit to oppoſe to Alcibiades, they pitch'd up- 
on Ly/ander ; who, tho' he was related to the Family Lyfander 
of the Herachde, had been bred up under much his Cha- 
Hardſhip, and paid an intire Reſpect to the Diſci-747- 


pline and Manners of his Country. He was brave, 


and aſpiring, and, like his Countrymen, ſacrific'd all 


ſorts of Pleaſure to his Ambition. He had an Even- 
neſs and Sedateneſs of Temper, which made all Con- 
ditions of, Life fit eaſy upon him; but withal was ex- 
tremely inſinuating, crafty, and deſigning, and made 
his Intereſt the only Meaſure of Tr uch and Falſhood. 

This deceitful Temper was obſerv'd to run through 
the whole courſe of his Life; upon which occaſion it 
was ſaid, That he cheated Children with foul Play, and 
Men with Perjury: And it was a Maxim of his own, 


J That when the Lion fails, wwe muſt make Uſe of the 


Fox. 


In diſcharge of this new Commiſſion, he put to Sea, 
and leaving the Fleet at Eyhiſus, went from thence 


to Cyrus the young Perſian Prince at Sardis: To whom 
he exclaim'd againſt the Treachery of 7i{/aphernes 


X 4 pre. 
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prevail'd with him to increaſe the Seamens Pay, and 
having fix'd him intirely in the Spartan Intereſt, re- 
turn'd to Epheſus. Alcibiades having occaſion to go 
from Samos to Phocea, left the Care of the Fleet to 
Anliochus his Vice-Admiral, with expreſs Command 


not to engage, tho' the Enemy ſhould provoke him. 


But he was to far from obſerving his Orders, that with 

two Gallies he preſently ſtood for Epheſus, and at the 

very Mouth of the Harbour, us'd the higheſt Provo- 

cations poſſible to draw out the Enemy. Ly/ander at 

firſt mann'd out a few Ships to give him Chaſe; up- 

He defeats on Which the whole Athenian Fleet coming to his Re- 
the Athe- lief, he alſo drew up his in good Order, and gain'd an 
g. intire Victory, Autiochus being flain, and fifteen Athe- 
nian Gallies taken. Alcibiades, upon this News, or- 
der'd a Rendezvous of the Ships that remain'd, to be 
made at Samos, and offer'd to renew the Fight; but 


Lyander content with the Victory he had gain'd, | 
would not ſtir. However this Defeat brought Alcibia- 


Aleibia- des into Diſgrace at Athens; and he, who was juſt be- 
des in Piſ fore reſpected even to Adoration, was now diſcarded 
rm upon a groundleſs Suſpicion, that he had not done 
his Duty. But it was the Glory he had obtain'd by 
his paſt Services, that now ruin'd him.- For his con- 
tinual Succeſs had begot in the People ſuch an Opi- 
nion of him, that they thought it impoſlible for him 
to fail in any thing he undertook ; and from thence 


his Enemies took occaſion to queſtion his Integrity, 


and to impute to him both his own, and others Mit- 

carriages. He being retir'd to a Fort he had built 

in the Cher/ſoneſe, ten others were appointed in his 

room to manage the War : Conon, one of them, find- 

ing the Fleet at Samos in a very ill Condition, made 

it up ſeventy Sail, and putting to Sea, made ſeveral 
Deſcents, and haraſs'd the Enemy's Country. 

Oh mp. Callicratidas being ſent to ſucceed Lander, whoſe 

93.3. Year was expir'd, I deliver up the Fleet to you, ſays the 

latter, which by my Victory rides Sovereign of the Sas. 

Tl allow it you, lays Callicratidas, if you will coaſt ye. 

rom 
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i from Epheſus to the left of Samos, where the Athenian 
- Fleet lies, and refign it at Miletus. Ly/ander's Anſwer 
0 was, That he would not meddſe whilſt another command- 
0 ed. The firſt Attempt of the new Admiral was 
d againſt Methymna in Leſbos, which he took by Storm. \ |] 
ih He then threatn'd Conon, That he would make him | 
h have * whoring the Sea, and accordingly ſeeing him“ Maya 


le ſtand out to Sea, he purſu'd him into the Port of Mi- a.. 
.  tylene with an hundred and ſeventy Sail, took thirty OO 
K-21 of his Ships, and beſieg'd him in the Town, from ug a- 


which he cut off all Proviſions. He foon after took gain at Sea. 
ten more out of twelve, which were coming to his 
Relief. Then hearing that the Athenians had fitted 
out their whole Strength, conſiſting of an hundred 

and fifty Sail, he left fifty of his Ships under Etcont- 

cus, to carry on the Siege of Mitylene, and with an 
hundred and twenty more met the Athenians at 
Arginuſze over-againſt Leſbos. His Pilot advis'd him 

to retreat; for that the Enemy was ſuperior in num- 

ber. He told him, That Sparta would be never the 

worſe inhabited, tho he were ſlam. The Fight was The Fight 
long and obſtinate, 'till at laſt Callicratidas charging at Argi- 
through the Enemy, was ſunk, and the reſt fled. nuf. 
The Peloponnefians loſt about ſeventy Sail, and the 
Athenians twenty five, with moſt of the Men in 

them. The Athenian Admirals, who had the joint 
Command of the Fleet, inſtead of being rewarded 

for ſo ſignal a Victory, were made a barbarous In- 

ſtance of their Fellow-Citizens Power, and Ingrati- 

tude. Upon a Relation of the Fight before the Se- 

nate, it was alledg'd, they had ſuffer'd their Men, 

who were ſhipwreck'd, to be loſt, when they might 

have fav'd them : Upon which they were clapp'd in 

Irons, in order to anſwer it to the People. They 

urg'd in their Defence, That they were purſuing the 


1oſe Enemy, and at the ſame time gave Orders about taking 
the up the Men, to thoſe whoſe Buſineſs it was, particularly 
as. t) Theramenes, who was now their Accuſer; but yet 
long that their Orders could not be executed, by reaſon of a 
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him, with the Power of Admiral, but with the Title 
only of Vice-Admiral, to Aracus. Having obtain'd 
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violent Storm, which happen d at that time. This 


ſeem'd fo reaſonable, and ſatisfactory, that ſeveral 


ſtood up, and offer'd to bail them. But in another 
Aſſembly the popular Incendiaries demanded Juſtice, 
and fo aw'd the Judges, that Socrates was the only 


Man, who had Courage enough to declare, He would 


do nothing contrary to Law, and accordingly refus'd 
to act. After a long Debate, eight of the ten were 
condemn'd, and fix of them put to Death, among 
whom was Pericles Son of the Great Pericles. © 

The Peloponneſian Confederates, after their laſt 
Defeat, plac'd their chief Confidence in Lyſander, 
and ſent to ſolicit his Return to the Command of the 


Fleet. The Lacedæmonians, to gratify their Allies, 
and yet obſerve their Laws, which forbad that Ho- 


nour being conferr'd twice on the ſame Perſon, ſent 


what Supplies of Money he could from Cyrus, he re- 
fitted the Navy; with which he ſurpris'd ſeveral II- 
lands towards Allica, and failing from thence to the 
Helleſpont, beſieg d Lampfacus, and took it. In the 


mean while the Athenian Fleet, conſiſting of an hun- 
dred and eighty Sail, put in at 'Seftos, and from thence 


ſail'd to A 705-potamos, where they were juſt oppoſite 


to the Enemy, who was ſtill eruiſing about Lamꝑſa- 


cus. The two Navies being in ſight of one another, 
Lyſander commanded all his Men on board, giving 
them a ſtrict Charge to watch the Signal. The next 
Morning the Athenians drew up in a Line directly be- 
fore him, and gave the Challenge, but he would not 
accept it: Upon which they bore up to him again 
the next Day; and thus he ſuffer'd himſelf to be in- 
ſulted for four Days together. Upon the fifth, he 
diſpatch'd ſome light Veſſels after them, to give him 
notice when the Enemy was landed: They accord- 
ingly hung out a Shield on the Fore-Deck, which be- 
ing the appointed Signal, he took the Land- Army on 
board, and ſet Sail with all Expedition. Conon being 

the 
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the firſt of the Athenians, who deſcry'd the Enemy, 
made what haſte he could to get his Men on board ; 
but they were ſo diſpers'd, that he was forc'd to 
make his Eſcape to Cyprus with only eight Veſſels. The Athe- 
Lyſander run in briſkly upon the reſt, and having ea- 7/ans ſe i 
ſily made himielf Maſter, of the whole Fleet, e eg, wo 
turn'd in Triumph to Lamp/acus with three thouſand Ægos- po- 
Priſoners, who were all put to Death, except Adiman- tamos. 
tus one of the Admirals, who was thought to have 
betray'd the Fleet to him. 5 
lIyander, after this Sueceſs, ſpent ſome time in 
ſettling his Conqueſts by Land; and finding that a 
good Body of Athenians on Shore had thrown them- 
{elves into the Garriſons, he commanded them all, 
on pain of Death, to repair to Athens: Which he 
did with a Deſign to throng the City, fo as to reduce 
it by Famine, if it did not ſurrender upon his open- 
ing the Siege. This was ſo ſudden and fatal a Turn 
to the Athenians, that finding themſelves at once 
_ depriv'd of all their Shipping and Proviſions, block'd 
up by Sea and Land, and abandon'd by all their Al- 
lies but Samos, they could expect nothing leſs than 
what follow'd. But notwithſtanding theſe Difficulties, Athens 
they reſolv'd to ſtand a Siege, and kept within their . 
Walls, *till Proviſions failing, they were forc'd to 
ſend to Anis, to make Overtures of Peace. He told 
them, He had no Power to treat with them, and re- 
ferr'd them to the Ephori at Sparta; to whom they 
made Propoſals of parting with all Places, but their 
City, the Pireus, and Long Walls. The Ephori im- 
mediately diſmiſs'd the Ambaſſadors, telling them, 
That if they ſeriouſly defir'd a Peace, they muſt come 
with fairer Propoſals. They had before hinted to 
them, that they expected their Long Walls ſhould be 
_ demoliſh'd : But Archeftratus was committed for only 
moving, That they ſhould conclude a Peace with the La- 
cedæmonians upon their own Terms. 


Theramenes 
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| Theramenes at laſt undertook to manage the Treaty 


with Ly/ander ; and after three Months Stay with 


him, went again to Sparta; where ſeveral of the Con- 


federates oapos'd a Peace upon any Terms, inſiſting 
upon the total Extirpation of the Athenians. But the 
Lavedemonians told them, They would not deflroy a 


City, which had ſo eminently reſcu'd Greece in the moſt 


critical Juncture; and conſented to a Peace upon 
theſe Conditions: That the Long Walls, and Fortifi- 
cations of the Piræus ſhould be demolijh'd : That they 
ſhould delnder up all their Ships, but twelve : That they 
Should reſtore their Exiles: That they ſhould make a 


Le gue Offer five and Defenſive with ihe Lacedæmoni- 


ans, and jerve them in all their Expeditions both by Sea 
and Lond. Theramenes being return'd with the Ar- 


| ticles to Athens, was atk'd, My he afted fo contrary 
to the Intention of Themiſtocles, and gave thoſe Halls 


into the Hands of the Lacedæmonians, which he built 


in Defiance of them? I have my Eye, fays he, upon 


Themiſtocles is Deſign. He rais'd theje Walls for 
the Preſervation of the City, and for the very ſame 


| Reaſon would have them deftroy'd: For if Walls only 
fecure a City, Sparta, which has none, is in a very ill 


Condition, The Athenians at another time would not 
have thought this a ſatisfactory Anſwer ; but being re- 


duc'd to the laſt Extremity, it did not admit of a 


long Debate, whether they ſhould accept of the 


putting it in Execution as long as they 
could; ' till at laſt Lander came up the Pireus, and 


demoliſh'd them with great Solemnity of Muſic, 


and other Demonſtrations of Joy, as if he ſeem'd 


te End of from that Day to date the Liberty of Greece. This 
the Pelo- concluded the ninety third Olympiad, and the three 
ponnelian thouſand fix hundredth Year of the World; and put 


* . a final Period to the War, after it continu'd full ſeven 


3600. and twenty Years, with great Expence of Blood and 


Treaſure, with a ſtrange variety of Fortune, and a 
Spirit of Reſolution and Bravery on both Sides, 
which 
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which might have been employ'd to a vaſt Advan- 


tage againſt a foreign Enemy. Victory ſeem'd irre- 
ſolute in the whole courſe of the War; the Reaſon 
of which was, that the Athemans being always Maſ- 
ters at Sea, repaid themſelves there, what they loſt 
by Land. Neither could the Peloponnefians have ever 
given fo ſucceſsful and ſudden a Turn to their Af- 


fairs, if they had not prevail'd with the Perfian to 
open his Treaſury, and ſupply them liberally, eſpe- 


cially after the late Conqueſts of Alcibrades. 
How far this Change affected the City of Athens, 


and what further Influence it had on th other At- 


fairs of Greece, will be the Subject of the next Vo- 
lume. But we muſt not conclude this without doing 
ſome ſort of Juſtice to the Memory of thoſe, who 


contributed ſo largely to the Growth of Letters and 


Politeneſs during this War; ſeveral of whom bore 
an honourable Part in it, and were equally induſtri- 
ous to defend their Country with their Sword, and 
to adorn it with their Pen. 


Sophocles made ſuch Improvements in the T; ragic Sophocles, 


Strain, that he foil'd his Maſter A&/chylus in the firſt 
Piece he preſented. They had both c them a lofty 
Genius; but Syphocles had a greater Command of it; 


| fo that he is not ſo ſublime in his Expreſſion as the 
other, but more eloquent and more intelligible. He 


had alſo a more artful way of touching the Paſſions, 
and by an agreeable Mixture of Terror and Pity, left 
more pleaſing Impreſſions on the Audience; from 
whence it is, that he was ſirnam'd the Bee. He is 


ſtill more remarkable for his Cnduct, which appears 
in his working up, and unravelling his Plots, and his 


intereſting the Chorus in the main Aon, lo as to 
make the Play all of a Piece. It is ſaid 5 died in a 
Tranſport of Joy upon the Succeſs of his laſt Piece. 


His Rival Euripides contented himſelf with a lower Euripides. 


Strain, and endeavour'd to be more elaborate and 
correct, more moral and ſententious, and to inſtruct 
; as 
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as well as pleaſe: So that what he wants in the Con- 
trivance of his Fables, and the Grandeur of the Bu/- 
kin, he makes up in Nature and Good Senſe, It is 


much for the Honour of this Poet, that after the 
laſt great Defeat of the Athenians before Syracuſe, 


many of the Priſoners were releas'd, only for repeat- 
ing ſome of his Verſes. Comedy at the ſame time 
was advanc'd by Phrynicus, Ariſtarchus, Cratinus, 
and others; but the greateſt and boldeſt Genius of 


this kind, was Ariftophanes: Who at the ſame time 
that he diverted the Athenians with his Pleaſantry, 


aw'd them with his Satire, and attack'd them in their 


tendereſt Part, their Superſtition. It muſt be ond 


he often mock'd too groſly, and that he was not 
Maſter of that ine Raillery, which is ſo eſſential to 


Comedy , but yet he may be eſteem'd perfect in his 
kind, as he writ in the time of the Old Comedy, 
which allow'd a Liberty of repreſenting things on 


the Stage without any Diſguiſe of Perſons or Names. 
Whatever Improvements Comedy receiv'd after this 


Licence were reſtrain'd by the Laws; yet it is cer- 


tainly from this Period, that we are to date The full 


Age of Poetry in Greece. It is obſervable, that no 


Art made quicker, or firmer Advances than this. 
It had indeed for ſome Ages been made ſubſervient 
chiefly to the Propagation of Religion, Government, 
and Philoſophy : But Superſtition and Knowledge of 
all kinds having by degrees gather'd Strength e- 
nough, to convey and enforce their Doctrines with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of Verſe, the Muſe by this means 
was diveſted of thoſe ſeverer Ornaments, and ap- 


pear'd in her more natural Colours, with an Air of 
Wit and Gaiety, and Politeneſs. The Grecian Mule 


was particularly happy in being ſupported by a Lan- 


guage, that was ſmooth and muſical, and yet full and 


expreſſive; and that variety of Dialects, which is ge- 
nerally a Corruption in other Languages, was not the 
leaſt of its Beauties. This prov'd ſuch a mighty 

. Encouragement, 


* 
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Encouragement, that every one ſtrove to excel; and 
ſome by varying their Numbers, and others their 
Subjects, ſucceeded ſo well, as to reduce Poetry to 
an Art, and by their Writings to fix a Standard in 
their ſeveral kinds to ſucceeding Ages. 

The great Hero in Philoſophy at this time was So- Socrates. 
crates, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 
particularly in the Account of his Death, which hap- ; 
pen'd ſome Years later. And here we muſt not omit 
the Names of Herodotus, and Thucydides, to whom Herodo- 
the Memory of Greece itſelf is in a great meaſure tus. 
owing: The firſt is conſider'd as the Father, and the 0 
latter as the more perfect Maſter of Hiſtory. e 
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reece, and inſtructed 'em in 

Arts and Myſteries, 2, 8, 

Arts and religious Rites ow- 

ing to them, 15. 
LEgyptian / --: YOU 


AZgyptian Prieſt, his Account of 
the Deſtruction of Troy. 29 


Agyptians fancy d 83 
the firſt Race of Mankind, 1. 
their Learning, : 346 


4 Agyptu- and Danaus, their Sto - 


y, 17 
Hueas, derives his Pedigree 
from Aſaracus the Son of 


Tros, 30. ſuſpected of be- 
tray ing Troy, 30. he ſettled 
in Italy, 39 
Holes, or Elis, the ſame with 
Eliſba, 3 
Aptus, 71, 74. 
Era, of the Argives, 14 


Aerope, taken in Adultery, 27 
Aſclylus, the Founder of Tra- 
gedy, 274. exceeded in Tra- 
gedy by Sophocles, 317 
Ates, King of Colchos, Ibid. 
AEthre, the Daughter of Pit- 
theus, and Mother of The/cus 
by Ageus, | 104 


Agamemnon, the adopted Son of 


he was choſe 


Atreus, 27. 4 
| enera 


Egialius, firſt King of Sicyon, 


OE on 


* cr wa — 1 


X. 


General of the Greels againſt 
Trey, 28. by whom murder- 
ed, 


40 
Agelas, ſucceeded Ixion in Co- 


rinth, | $4 - 


Agelas, the ſecond, ſucceeded 


HBacchis, „ 
4 gemon, King of Corinth, was 


e by Alexander, who 
was kill'd by Telees, Ibid. 

. Father of Cadmus, 86 
Agefilaus, ſucceeded Doryſſus 
King of Sparta, 


49 
Agis, ſucceeded his Father E- 


ry/ſthenes in Sparta, 48. a 
Saying of his, 63 
Agis, Son of Archidamus, his 
Deſcent on Attica, 2Eo. his 
Victory over the Argives, 
283 


Ai doneus, or Pluto King of the 


Moinffi, kill'd Pirithous, and 
impriſon'd Theſeus, but re- 
leaſed him on the requeſt of 
Hercules, 108 


Aimneflus, a Spartan, killed 


Mardonius, — 387 
Alcæus, the Son of Perſeus, and 
Father of Ampbitryox, 23 
Alceus, -- - his Character, 121 
he admired Sappho, I22 
Alcamenes, King of Sparta, ſuc- 
ceeded Telecles, 5 
Alcibiades, what he ſaid to Peri- 
cles, 234. his Riſe and Cha- 
racter, 278. his Stratagem 
to oppoſe the Peace, 280. 
declared General, 281, 286. 
accuſed of breaking the Ima- 
ges of Mercury, 287. {ent 
for to take his Trial, 288. 
he fled to Sparta, Ibid. ſuſ- 
pected, 303. flies ro 7½/a- 
phernes, 394. his Advice to 
{tſſaphernes, 304. recalled to 
Athens, 305, ieiz'd by 7 - 


phernes, 308. makes his Eſ- 
Vor. I. 


cape, Ibid. he worſted Phar- 
nabuzus, 309. his Return to 
Athen, 310. his Succeſs, 
311. in Diſgrace, 312 
Alcmeon, the Son of Amphia- 
a 91 
Alemæon, the laſt perpe:ual Are 
chon, 117 
Alemena. Mother of Hercules, 24 
Alexander, Son of Amyntas, by 
a Stratagem deſtroy'd the 
Meiiengers of Megabygus, 150 
Alztes, ---. King of Corinth, fuc- 


ceeded by Ixion, 55 
Aleſſum, -- part of . 
ſo call'd, 3 
Amazonian War, 108 


Amneſiy, a general Act of, on the 
Expulſion of the thirty Ty- 
rants, 267 


Amphiaraus, conducted the The- 


ban War, 90. he was Father 


of Alemæon, l 
Amphicrates, King of Samos, 
140 


Anpbiction, the Son of Deucali- 
on, expelled Cranaus from 4- 
thens, 98. and was expelled 
by Erifthonius, 100 
Amphifyons, or national Coun- 
cil, 983 
Ampbictrons, their Deciſion of a 
Quarrel between the Spar tans 


and A. gives, | 71 
Amphion, biilt the W alls of The- 
bes, | 88 


Amphi polis, which had been tak- 
en by the Spartans, refus'd to 
be aſſign'd back to the Arbe- 
nians, 275 

Amphitryon, the Son of Alc us, 
23. Father of Hercules, 24 

Amyclas, ſucceeded his Father 
Laceaæ mon, 45 

Amyntas, King of Macedonta, 

ſubmitted to Pera, 150 

Anyr tus. "7 — 2D 

| Y Anacharſis, 


I. N D EX; 


Anacharſis what he ſaid to So- 
lon, 126 
Anacreon, the Poet, ſome Ac- 
count of him, 162. his 
Death,- - 162 
| Anaxagoras, ſucceeded his Fa- 
ther Megapenthes at Argos, 22 
Anraxagoras, called the Mind, 
by way of Eminence, 209 
Anaxander, King of Sparta, 
When the ſecond Meſſenian 
War broke out, 74 
Anaxidamus, King of Sparta, 
when the ſecond BIT 
War broke out, 


Anaxilas,---Prince of Rbegium, 


invited the Meſſenians to {et- 
tle with him, 78 
Anaximanaer, a Diſciple of 
Thales, 134. Founder 1 the 


Ionicł Sect, 35 
Anaximents, a Diſciple of The 


WY VV 
Anchimolivs, a Spartan Com- 
mander ſlain, 142 
Androcles of en murder'd, 
304 
Androgeos, the Son of Minos, 
105 
Andromeda, her Story, 22 


Antenor, was for delivering up 
Helen, 35. ſuſpected of be- 
traying Trey, 39. built Pa- 
ua, *- Ibid; 


Zntimachus, wrote On the The- 
ban War, 90. 
Antiochus, Vice-Admiral to A.- 


cibiades defeated, FE: 


Antiope, the Mother of Amphion 
and Zethus, 88 
Antiope, an Amazon, the Wife 


of Thrſcu.. 108. the ſame 
with Hippolyta. „ 
Antiphon, his Character, 305 


Apoilo, — his Prieſts gonerned 


Sicyon, 12 


Ap hidas, King of Athens, Son of 


Oxynter, murder'd by his Baf- 
tard Brother, | 110 
Apia, part of Peloponneſus, ſo 
called from Apis, 10 
Aprs, - Epaphus or Epopeus, a 
King of Sicyon, 10 
Apis, three Kings of that . 


Apis, the King of Argon on 


for Tyranny, 


Arcadia, firſt inhabited by the 


Pelaſgi, 


3 ; 
Archelaus, King of Sparta, 50 
 Archeftratus, committed for pro- 


poling to make Peace with 


Sparta on their own Terms, 


315 


 Archias, planted a Colony in 


Syracuſe, 82 
Archidamus, Kin of Sparta, 
diſſuaded 'em 32 mak ing 
War with Athens, 232. was 
General in the Peloponneſian 
War, 239. he entered Atti- 
ca, 240. 
Athens, 243. beſieg' d Pla- 
tæa, 246. he was Father of 
Agis, © 260 
Archilochus, his Invectives a- 
gainſt Lycawmbis and his 
Daughter, cauſed, 'em to 
hang themſelves, 122, 123. 
Archon, the Office of, 97 
Archons perpetual of Athens, 
when firſt inſtituted, 111 
Medon was the firſt, ibid. 
twelve of his Family ſucceed- 
ed, 112 


| Decernial, Charops was the 


firſt, 117. Nine annually 
choſen, Ibid. Creon the firſt 
annual Archon, 118. Death 
to be taken drunk, 127 
Areopagus, a Court of Judica- 
ture at Athens, foreign States 
would appeal to em, 96. 
their Power 97. it N 
| e 


he again invaded 


. 


i N DES; 


dd to the time of Peric/es, 97. 
by him brought into Con- 
tempt, 6212 
Argalus, ſucceeded his Father 
| Amyclas in the Kingdom of 
Lacedæ mon, 45 
Argi, or Argivi, the People of 
Argos ſo called, 14 


Argi ves, their 'Confederacies; 


277. their League with 4- 
thens for 100 Years, 281. 
their War with the Epidauri- 
ans, ibid. they conclude a 


Peace with Sparta, 283 
Argonauts , their Expedition, 25 


Argos, the ſecond (if not firſt) 
Kingdom for Antiquity, its 
Riches, Fame, and Power, 14. 


the Metropolis of Greece, 15. 


the reputed Fall of it, 22. di- 


vided between Melampus and 


Bios, 23. the Kingdom again 
reunited, 41. a Democracy, 4.4. 

Argos, thought to be the — 
of Pelaſgus, 

Argus, the Son of Niobe, the Sil 
ter of Apis King of 22 85 
reign'd 70 Years, 

Ariadne, Daughter of Minos, fell 


in love with The/eus, 105 


Ariamenes, Admiral of the Per- 
ans, 178. funk, Ibid. 
Ariflagoras, excited the Jonians 


to rebel, 151. and engaged 


the Athenians in the Quarrel, 
152. heſurpris'd Sardis, 152. 


kill'd, Ibid. 


Ariftarchus, betray'd Oenoe ” — 


Beotians, 


Ariflides, diſtinguiſh'd hinfelf 


at the Battle of Marathon, 
161. his Advice and Charac- 
ter 176. baniſh'd, 475. I6- 
call'd, Ibid. his Advice, 181. 

his Speech, 183. he diſcover'd 
a Conſpiracy, 186. his Cha- 
racter, 193. a Saying of his, 


203. his Death and Charac- 
ter, 204, 205, 206. . the beſt 
Man of his Time, 207 
Ariflacrates, King of Arcadia, 


corrupted by the Spartans, 


and betray'd the Mrfſenians, 
75. again betrayed 'em, 77. 
ſtoned to death by his own 
Subjects for it, = 101d: 


Ariflodemus, Father of Euryflhe- 


nes and Procles, Twins, 


Ari ſtodemus tere d his Daugh- 


ter for the ſake of his Coun- 
try, 71. he ſucceeded Eupha- 


at Maſenia, 72. kill d him- 
ſelf, 3 


| 7 
Ari ſtomedes, ſucceeded Eudamus 


in Corenth, © 8 
Ariſtomenes, "headed the Me/eni- 
ans in a Revolt from Sparta, 


74. his Valour, Ibid. routed 


the Spartans, but prevented 
from purſuing em by an Ap- 
parition, 75. taken Priſoner, 
his miraculous Etcape, 
76. his Exploits, 77. his 
death, 78. 
A. i fopbanes, aComick Poet, 318 
Artabanus, his Speech to Aeræes, 
165, 166, made good, 181 
Artabazus a Perſian Comman- 
der Bede E488 
Artaphernes, Vice-Roy of Ly- 
dia, 152. what he faid to 
Hiftizus, 153. took Hiſflizas, 
nail'd him to a Croſs, and 
ſent his head to Darius, 154 
Artaxerxes, King of Pera, 215 
Artemeſia, Queen of Halicarnaſ- 
ſus, 179. her Advice to Ner- 
xes, 179. her Courage and 


Stratagem, .---- Ibid. 
Artem'ſt zum, the Sea fight there, 
173 

Afiatick Greeks, 148 
HAſpafia, the Millreſs of Pericles, 
226 


* 2 Afaracus, 
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Aſjaracus, one of the Sons of 


Tros, 30 


Alſlerius, accounted the Saturn of 
the Cretans, 81 
Aſtidamia, the Daughter of Pe- 

opa, 23 
Aſtrology, improved by the 


CHaldæ ans, 3 3 


Aſttonomy, invented by the 
Aſjyrians, 133 
Ajiyachus, a Spartan Admiral, 
303. in danger of being kil- 
led in a Mutiny, 306. kill'd 


in a Sea fight. 308 


Ai benians, ſaid they were pro- 
duced at the ſame time with 
the Sun, 1. why unmoleſted 
in their Habitations, 8. why 
they retired to Marathon, 26. 
jealous of the Spartans, 75. 
o called from Minerva, 94. 
divided into four Tribes, 95. 


their Religion, Number of 
Gods, and unknown Gods, 


and Number of People, 95. 
called Cecrapia, 94, 98. Cra- 
nae, ibid. Attica, ibid. aſ- 
ſiſted the Platzans, 141. 
were aſſiſted by the Spartans, 
142. they regained their Li- 

| berty, 143. Tumults raifed, 
and by waom, 145. ſeek an 
Alliance with Perſia, 147. 


revenge themſelves on the 


Bæotians and Chalcidians, 147. 
engaged apainſt the Perfians, 
152. how they ſerved the 
Perſian Meſſengers, 156. at 
War with the Zgrinetes, 157. 
taken by Aer xe, 174. their 
Reſolution to oppoſe the Per- 
ian, 183, 184. the Num- 
ber of their Forces, and o- 
thers burnt by Mardonius, 
184. a Conſpiracy to detray 


the Country to the Per/ians, 


185 tftormed the Per/ian 


Camp,.188. they took Seftus, 
191. their Expedition into 
Agypt, 215. defeated, 218. 
Allies in the Peloanneſian 
War, 239. their Fleet, 253. 
why they aſſiſted other States, 
258, 259. take Pyus, 260. 


inclined to Peace, 273. Peace 


for fifty Years, Ibid, offen- 
ſive and defenſive League, 


' 275. object that the Spar- 


tans had broke it, 278. League 


with: the Argives for 100 
' Years, 281. their Behaviour 
to the Melians, 284, 285. 


declare War againſt Szcily, 
286. much ſtraiten'd, 294. 
routed at Sicily, 297. Go- 
vernment changed, 305. wor- 
ſted at Sea, 307. Govern- 
ment aboliſh'd, ibid. defeat- 


ed at Sea, 312, 313. they 


put fix of their Admirals to 


death, 314. beſieged, 315. 


ſurrendered, 316 
Atheniau Neighbour, a Proverb, 
235 


Alas, the Son of Japetus, his 
Skill in Aſtronomy, his 


Daughters called Pleiades and 
Hyades, 15 
Atreus, the Son of Pelops, reign- 
ed with his Brother Hees, 
his Skill in Aſtronomy, 27 
Attica, a barren Soil, 8 
Aulis, a Sea- port where the 


Grecians met, 33. and imbar- 


ked for Troy, 34 
Auteſion, Son of Tiſamenes, King 
of Thebes, 92 


Aulomenes, killed 7 eleſtes, 81 
B. 


Bacchis, ſucceeded Prumnes in 
Corinth, and his Succeſſors 
called Bacchidæ, 81 

Baccbidæ, 
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Bacchide, their Luxury, 83 


Bacchus, his hiſtory, 99 


Bacchylides, titled a Crow in 
compariſon of Pindar, an 
Eagle, 237 

Balance of Power, made a pre- 
tence for the War, 236 


 Battering-ram, when firſt inven- 
ted 38 


Bellerophon, fled to Prælus King 
of Argos, whoſe Wife Stheno- 
bea, fell in love with him, 80. 
he conquer'd the Chimera, 
and ſucceeded to the King- 

dom of Lycia, ' ibid. 


Belus, the Father of Agyprus 


and Danaus, 17, 86. 
Bias, had part of the Kingdom 
of Argos, -:: 8} 


Boreas, a Thracian, his Rape of 
Orithya, . 
Brafidas, a Spartan, reliev'd 

Met bone, 241. and Megara, 


266. killed in Battle, 250, 
his Character, 271, 272. 
what his Mother ſaid on the 
News of his Death, ibid. 
Bubares, married the Siſter of 
Alexander, Son of Amyntas, 
150 


Butes, a Perſian Governor, why 


he burnt himſelf and his 
whole Famiy, 197 


bo 


Cabiri, who they were, Gl 
Caamean Victory, a Proverb, gt 


Cadmus, invented ſixteen of the 


Greek Letters, 36. firſt King 
of Thebes, 80. lon of Agenor, 
ibid. Sixteen Letters of the 
Greek Alphabet aſcribed to 
him, 87, his Death, he left 
the Kingdom to his Son Poly- 
dorus, ibid. 
Callias, a rich Citizen offered 


to marry his half Siſter EIpi - 
nice to Cimon, 197, 230. 
Callicratides ſucceeded Ly/ander 
the Spartan Admiral, 31 2. 
was ſunk in a Sea-fight, 313 


 Callimachus, an Athenian Com- 


mander lain at the Battle of 
Marathon, 160 


Callythia, Daughter of Peran- 


thus, made Prieſteſs of Juno, 


ha 
Calydnean, an Epithet applied to 
remote Antiquity, 85 
Calydnus, firſt * of Bœotia. 
86 
Capaneus, killed in the Theban 
War, go 


Cartons. made [nroads Jars 
Greece, 


3 
e a People of Arcadia, 
. 


* 20 . Pollux, Argonauts, 2c 


Cecropia, the City and Territo- 
ry of Attica, fo called, 94 


Cecropt, King of Attica, 11. 


founder of Athens, 93. called 
Diphyes, 94. introduced Reli- 
gion, ibid. taught the People 
Navigation, introduced Mar- 
riages, and erected the Areo- 

| pagus, or Court of Judicature, 
96. Deucalion's Deluge in 
his Time, 97. his Death, 98. 
his Son Erifietbin died before 
him, ibid. 


Cecrops, the ſecond Son of Erec- 


theus, 103. built Rhoges, 103 


CHalcideus, a Spartan Comman- 


der killed, 303 
Cbarilaus, or Charillas Nephew 
to / yurgus. 50. ſurpriſed and 
fled tor Sanctuary, 5 2. entred 
the Country of the g 
with Fire and Sword, 68; 
routed by the 7. egeans, ibid. 
Charops was the firſt Decennial 
Archon, 117 
Char p) 3 
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Charybdis and Scylla. 25 
Che? icrates, planted a Colony 
in Corcyra, 82 
her ſont ſe, ſubdued, 210 
Chimera, $1 
Chronological Remark of Sir 
aac Neaoton, N 


C:mon, {on of Miltiades, 164. 
his Character, 195, 196. he 
expelled the Pirates, 197. 
his Conqueſts, 197. and 207, 
208. Peace concluded on 
his Victories, 210. accuſed, 
ibid. baniſhed, 213. recal- 


led, 219. bis Death, 220. 
his Character, ibid. 221 
Ciſus, King of Argos. 43 


Cle: mbrotus;, commanded the 
Land- Forces againſt the Per- 
feans, 93 

Cleumenes, A Sure Comman- 
der, 142. ſuffered to depart 
irom {thens, 146. corrupted 
the Pythia, 157. why he 


killed himſetf, ibid. 
Cl:omenes, Guardian to Pauſant- 
as, enter d Attica, 255 


Cleon, for what he reproached 


P:ricles, 248. his Speech, 
254. what he demanded of 


the Spartans, 255. he took 


Jorone, 270. killed in Battle, 
ibid. his Character, 271, 

= R727 $73 

Cl, hos, one of the Sons of _ 
Chlhenes, he dete 0 fra. 
cim, 145, was the firſt Ex- 
ample of his own Law, ibid. 
recalled, 146 


C.ytemneflra, ſlain by her Son 


Qrefies, 40 
Cnemus, a Spartan Admiral. 245 
Codrus, King of Athens, fon of 

Muauthus, ſacrificed himielf 

for the Good of his Country, 

110. be was the laſt King 


of Athens, 111. and Father 


of Medon the firſt Arc hon, 
TP! ibid; 
Conon, an Aibtnias Admiral, 


| defeated and loi the whole | 


Fleet, 315 
Corcyra, a great Sedition there, 
258. fuppreſſed, 264 
Corqræans. fight the Corinthians, 
| 229 


Corinth, founded by Sifphus, 79. 


ſo called from Corinthus, 81. 
planted Colonies, 82. the 
Form of Government chan- 
ged, and their Averſion to 
Monarchy, 85 
Corinthians, defeated by the 


Athentans, * 216 
Coronea, a Battle there, 222 


Corybantes, who they were 51 
Craſus, the Grandeur and Pomp 


of his Court, and what Sem 


ſaid to him, + 13 


Cranau, Succeſſor to Cecrops, 


expell d by Amphidtyon the 


Son of Deucalion, 98 


Cratinus, a Comick Poet, 318 
Creon, Brother of Jocaſta, uſur- 
ped the Kingdom of Thebes, 
89. again ulurp'd the King- 
dom, g1 
Creon, the firlt Annual Archon, 
118 

cr got Mr-/jenia by a 
Stratagem, 6 
Crete, the moſt famous of the 
Greek iſles, | 6 
Criaſus, call's alſo Priraſus and 
Peranthas, the Son of Argus, 
I4 
Crotopis, King of Argos, Son of 
Agenor, 15. lett Argos, and 
built a City in Megaris, 10 
Cryptia, or ſecret Act, what it 


Was, 60 
Cure tes, the moſt ſkilful of the 
Phenicians, 51 
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Cynægirus, his Courage at the 
Battle of Marathon, 160 
Cylon, his Attempt on Athens, 
119 


Cynortas, Son of Amyclas, ſuc- 


ceeded his Brother Argelas in 


Lacedemn, 


45 
_ Cyp/elus, Son of Labda, uſurp'd 
the Government of Corinth, 


83. left the Crown to his 
Son Periander, = 
Cyrus, affected with what Cre/us 
ſaid, ſet him at Liberty, and 
contracted a Friendſhip with 
him, 131 
Cyrus, Prince of Perfia, 311 


k 
\ 
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Damaſithon, King of 7. Jober. 92 | 
Danae, the Daughter of Acri/ius, 


18. her Story, 21 
Danaus and E Lyptus, their Sto - 
TY, 17 


Dardanus, the Foundation of 


Troy aſcrib'd to him, he mar- 
ried Teucer's Daughter, 29. 
and the Trojans call d Darda- 
ni from him, 30 
Dares, Phrygius, 29 
Darius, Hyſtaſpes, King of Per- 
ia, his Scythian Expedition, 


149. retir'd to S, 151. his 


Conquelts, 154. bent on the 
Conqueſt of Greece, 155. de- 
manded Earth and Water of 
the Greet Cities, 1:6. ſent 
an Army againſt Greece, 1 . 
his Death, 164 
Datis, a Mede, had the Com- 
mand of Darius's Army, 158. 
defeated, 159. his Sons com- 
manded Venen s Horſe, 165 
Decelean War, : 294 
Veiphol us, had Helena after the 
Death of Paris, 38 
Deliverers of Grecce, the Spar- 


tans ſo called, | 190 
Delium beſieged and taken, 269, 
270 


Demaratus, went over to the 
Perſians, 15 7. his Anſwer to 
Aerxes, 170, 171. what he 
ſaid to Xerxes, | 1 

Demaratus, a Man of Note of 
the Bacchidæ Family, Father 

of Arun: and Lucumen, 83 

Democedes, ſent by Darius to 
ſurvey G Treece, 156 

Demacracy, 44 


Demophon, \1 acceeded Chews _— 


of Corinth, 


 Demophon, Son of Theſeus, Fo was 


ceeded Mneftheus King of 
Athens, was at the Siege of 
Troy; in his Return, Phillis, 
Queen of Thrace, fell in Love 


with him, 109. Father of 
Oxyntes, 110 


Demeſthenes, an Athenian Admi- 


ral, 259. arriv'd at Sici/y with 
Succours, and was defeated, 
295. taken and kill'd, 300. 
his Character, ibid. 
Deucalion, reputed to be the Fa- 
ther of Hellen, 


5 
| Deucalion's Flood, 107, his 


Family, 108 
Diagoras, what was ſaid to him 
on his Son's being crown'd at 
the Oiympick Games, 116 
Diana, Taurica, a Cuſtom ob- 


ſerv'd at her Altar, 57 
Ditys, Cretenſis, 29 
Diencces, a dpartan, a Saying of 

his, TTY 
Diodatus, in what he oppoled 

_ Cleon, 255 
Dioſcuri, Caftor and Pollux, io 
called, 46 


Dori das, King of Corinth, 80 
Doryſſus, King of Sparta, 49 
Dracho, the Archon, his ſevere 
Laws, 129. repealed by So- 
lon, 


' 
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| Dionyjus, a Name of Bacchus, 
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En, t 26. except for Murder, 


127 
Dyarchy, 47 


29 
E. 


Earth and Water demanded as 
an Homage and Submifhon 


from the Greeks by the Perſi- 


ans, 165 
Eaſtern Languages, their Affini- 
ty with the Greet, 4 
Ecclefiafiical Court, 118 
Eche mus, King of Tegea, ſlew 
Hyllus, 27 


Echift atus, ſucceeded Agis in 
Sparta, 49 
E giactans, defeated by the 4the- 


nian, 216 


Eira, by-what Means taken, 77 


Elatus, firſt of the Fphori, 67 
Electryon, one of the Sons of 
Per ſeus, the Father of Alcme- 
ra, 23 
Eleuſinia, a Feſtival fo call'd, 


101 


Eleuſinians, a People fo call'd, 


102 

Elis or Ales, the ſame with 
Elia, 3 
Elpinice, what ſhe ſaid of Milti- 


ades's Family, 197 
El:fum, Souls of the unburied 
not admitted into it, 91 


Ep-us, erected a Battering En- 
Fine, 

Epbetæ, a Court of Judicature 
at Athens, 96, 110. 

Eębialte; a Greek Deſerter, 171 

Fohiaitus, oppos'd lending Suc- 
cours to Sparta, 213 

Ephort, proclaim'd War againſt 
the Helots, 61. when created, 
66. Elatas was the firlt, 67 
loſpectors of the Conduct of 


Magiſtrates and People, 67. 
five Ephor:, choſen annually, 
68. they ſummon'd Pau/anias. 

198 


' Ephyra, the ancient Name of 


Corinth, 79 
Epidamnus, (call'd alſo Dyrrha- 
chium) ſurrendered, 228 
Epidaurians, at War with the 
Argves, 281 
E/ gocha, the Deſtruction of Troy 
the moſt famous one, 28. of 
the Olympick Games, 151 


Eoytus, his Succeſſors call'd E py- 


ti dæ, 42 
Ereahbeus, the Succeſſor of 5 
dion, 101. defeated the Chal. 
cidians, 102. his Death and 
divine Honours paid to him, 
2104 


Berri taken by the Perſians, 


151 
£EriRhonius, the God of Darada- 
1, 30 


Eridtbonius, expell'd Amphi dlyan 


from Athens, 100. inſtituted 
Chariot Races, ibid. firſt 
brought Silver into Attica, 
Was the Father of Pandion, 


101 
Erigone, as Daughter of gi. 
thus, 4.1 


Erythras, invented Boats, 93 
Erxian, the Archon, the laſt of 

Codrus's Race, 117 
Eteocles, Son of Oedipus by Jo- 
 calta, 8g. Father of Leoda- 


mus, 91 


Euaphnus, a Lacedæmonian, bis 


Story. 69 


| Eucles, carried the News to 4- 


thens of the Victory at Mara- 
thin, and immediately expir- 


ed, | 160 
Eudamus, ſucceeded Apgeciaus the 
Second in Corinth, 81 


Eumolpas, King of Thrace, 102 


Euuomus, 


| Europa, Siſter to Cadmus, B87 


{ND EN; 


Bunomus, King of Sparta, barba- 
barouſly butcherd in a Tu- 


mult, 49 
Euphaes, King of Meſenia, 70. 
mortally wounded, 71 


Eupborbus, his Soul paſſed into 


Pythagoras, ö 37 
Euripides, a famous Poet, 317 
Europa, the Rhea of the Cretan, 

50 


Eurotas, one of the Sons of Le- 
lex, built Sparta, | 45 
Eurybiades, the Spartan, Admi- 
ral of the Grecian Navy, 174, 
175. his Advice, 181. the 
Reward of Valour given to 


him, Ez 
Eurymedon, the Forf ans defeated 


there, | 209 


Eurymedon, Admiral of the Arbe. 
mans, 260. ſent to Sicily to 


aſſiſt Nicias, 293. killd in a 

Sea - fight, — 
Zuryſi benes and Procles, Twins, 
joint Kings of Sparta, 47, 48 
Euryſtheus, Son of Sthenelus, 23. 
his Reſentment to Hercules's 
Family, 26. he invaded At:- 


ca, ibid. ſlain, ibid, 

 Furyton, ſucceeded Sous in Spar- 

1, 49 
. 


Fabulous Age, a mort Account 
of it, 2 


Feſtivals, POE a great Part 


of their Religion, 100 
Foreign Varieties not imported 
into Sparta, 5 5 


Founders of Rome, who they 


were, 
Funeral Games and Orations, 
188 
Funeral Solemnities, 242 


Vo. I. 


G. 


Games of Liberty, 189 
Ganymede, one of the Sons of 
T ol, by whom ſtolen away, 
30 


Gelanor, King of Argos, the Son 


of Sthenelus, 7 
Gelon, Tyrant of Sicth, 169 
Geometry invented by the - 

gyptians, — 2 
Glaucus, Son of Siſyphus, and 

Father. of Bellerophon, 80 


Golden Fleece, N 

Golden Number, 237 

Gorgo, Wife of King Leonidas, 
a Saying of hers, 89 - 


Gergophone, Wife of Ocbalus, 
Daughter of Perſeus, 


_ Greecus, a King in Theſſaly, from 
whom the Grecz@ns took their 


Name, 2 


Great Ones, who were ſo call'd, 


224 


Greece, firſt inhabited by the 


Sons of Noah, ſo call'd from 
Grecus a King in Theſſaly, 2 
call'd Hellenes or Achei, 3. 
Aﬀinity between theirs and 
the Eaſtern Languages, 4. 


call'd by ſeveral Names, 5. 


after the Trojan War, they 
call'd all other People Barba- 
rians, ibid. its Boundaries, 
1bid. its Subdiviſions, 6. a 
rude and unpoliſhed People, 7. 
freed from the Perians, 193 
Grecians, firſt inſtructed by the 
Phaenicians and Egyptians, 2. 
their Forces by whom cam- 
manded, 33. the Number of 
their Ships and Men, 34. their 
chief Battles, 37, 38. got but 
little by the Conaueſt of Trey, 
39. their Preparations to op- 
poſe Xerxes, 168. they made 
7 an 


an honourable Peace with 
Perfa, 208 
Gyiippus, went ſrom Sparta with 
Forces to aſſiſt Syracuſe, 292. 
his Succeſs, ibid, 
Gy mnoſophiits, 52 


H. 


Handicraft Trades,when brought 
into Crete, and by whom, 51 
Harpies, 25 


 Hecatomphenia, thrice performed 


by Zdriflomenes, 78 


E. Cor, 23. killed by Achilles, 37 


Hecuba, the ſecond Wite of Pri. 
am, her Dream, 31 


 Hegeſandridas, a Spartan Admi- 


ral, | 397 


Helena, was married to Paris, 


28. her Story, 32. given to 
Deitbobus after the Death of 
Paris, 38 
Helena, a Davghter of Clytem- 
nefira, by Afgifthbus, 40 
Helenus, Son of Priam, 39 
Heliafiick Council, 126 
Hellas, by whom inhabited, 4, 5. 


 Helltbore, uſed for Cure of Mad- 


nels, 23 
Hellen, whoie Son he was, 
Hellen, the Son of Deucalion, 98. 

the Father of Xuthus, 102 

Hellenes, the Greeks ſo call'd, 2, 3. 
where they dwelt, 
Helot, the People thereof, made 

Slaves, 48. after 200 Years 

reinſtated, | 79 
Helets rebell'd, 210, 213. ag 

preſs'd 214. 2000 of them 

murder d. 0 
Heraclidæ, 27. their Deſcent, 

41, 81. put an End to the 

Pelopidæ, 4 
Hercules, took Troy, and took 

Podarces the Son of Laome- 
aon Priſoner, "$4 


1 © X. 


Hercules, Alcæaus, his Hiſtory, 
23. forty-four of that Name, 
ibid. a Name given to the 
Grandſons of ancient Kings, 
24. the Son of Amphitryon 
and Alcucua, 24. his twelve 
Labours, ibid. one of the 
Argonauts. 25. bis Wives 
and Miſtreſſes, 26. his 
Death, 26. 

Hermes, Triſmegiflus, 133. 

Hermione, the Daughter of Me. 
nelaus, married Oreſes, 41. 
given by her Father to Pyr- 
rhvs the Son of Achilles, 5 

Her mocr atis, a Hr acuſiun, 265 


Hermocrates, the Siciliax Gene- 


A 208 
Herodot us, call d the Father of 
Hiftory, 319 


Heſoa, reckon'd the next Poet 


to Homer, 113. bis Charac- 
ter, "00 


Hefrone, the Daughter of Lac- 


medon, 3l, 32. 
Hetamariaes, a Spartan Sena- 
tor, diſſuaded them from a 


War with Athen,, 196 
Hicro, of Sicily, his Friendſhip 
for Simonides, 209 


Hippolyta, an Amazon, the Wiſe 
of The/eus, the ſame with An- 


tiope, 108 
Hipparchus, his Hiſtory and 
Death, 141 


Hit tias, the Son of Piſiſtratus, 
his Character, 139, 141, 142. 
expell'd 143. return'd into 

Aſia, 148. lain in the Bat- 
tle of Marathen, 160. 

Hippocoon, Son of Oebalus, King 

of Lacedemon, 45 

Hippocrates, General of the A- 
thenians, kill'd at Delium, 

269 

Hippocrates, a Spartan Gover- 

nor, kill'd in Battle, 309 
Hippodamia, 


C 


Hippadamia, Daughter of Ocno- 
maus King of Piſc, 22 
Hippolitus, a King of Siczon, 10 
Hippomenes, depos'd from being 
Archon for his Cruelty to his 
Daughter, 5 


Hiſtæus, oppos'd the Advice of 


Miltiades, 149. excited the 
Jonians to rebel, and why, 
151. nailed to a Croſs, and 


dis Head ſent to Darius, 154 
Holy Heralds order'd to abſolve 


Alcibiages, 310 
Holy War, 222 
Homer was not the firſt that re- 

corded the Deſtruction of 

Troy, 29. his Works. by 

whom collected, 5 1. not the 

firſt Poet, and where and 
when he lived, 112. a De- 


ſcription of him. 11 
Homogyrus, the Art of Tillage, 
is aſcribed to him, 14. 


Hjacinthus, Son of Amyclas, kill- 
ed accidentally by po, 45 


Hyanthidas, King of Corinth, 80 
Hydarnes commanded 10000Per- 
ans for Xerxes, 166 
Hyllus, ſlain by Echemus, 27 
Hyperbolus baniſh'd by Oftraci/m, 
| 146 


Hypermeneſira, her Story, 18 


I. 


Taphet's Poſterity took Poſſeſ- 


ſion of the Iſles of the Gen- 
tiles, 3 
Jaſon (Son of Aon and fourth 
from Solus) Prince of Fol- 
cus, was the chief the Argo- 
nauts, 25 
Jaſos, the City of Argos, fo 
called from Jaſus King of 
1: gos, 15 
Ja ran, he peopled Greece, 


thought to be the fame with 
l:n, | 3 


14ci Dactyli, who they were, Gt 
Illas, by ſome accounted a faith- 
ful Narrative, 29 
Ilus the Son of Tros, 22, 30. 
drove Tantalus out of his 
Territories, 30. ſucceeded 
Tros, and was Father of Lao- 
medon, 2 
Immortal Regiment, 166, 171 
Inachus 14th, the Founder of 
Argos, the Son of Occanus, 


reign'd 50 Years, 1 
Inarus, King of _ a, 300. 


Infernal Judges, Rhademantbus 


and Minos, ſo called from 
their Wiſdom and Juſtice, 50 
In Palladio, a Court of Judica- 
ture at Athens, RY ſo 
called. 109 
Þ, the Daughter of Faſus, her 
Story, I 
Jo, the Daughter of Inachus, 15 
Joa Pater. a Name given to 
Kings by the Phenicians, 24 
Jocaſta, the Mother of Oedi pus, 
88. ſhe married him, and 
when ſhe knew him to be her 
Son, ſhe hang'd herſelf, 89 
Fon, the ſame with PET, Is 
102 
lonians, the Grectans generally 
ſo called, 3. they took By- 
zantium, 80. 102. they re- 


belled and were ſuppreſſed, 


154 
Tphitus inſtituted the Olympic 


Games, 66 
Irens, Inſpectors of the Beha- 
viour of the Spartan Youths, 

$7, 5d 
theres rais'd a FaCtion, 145. 

ſuffer'd to depart, 146 
Ithnian Games inſtituted by 

Theſeus, 107 
Falius Ceſar compar'd to Pif;/- 

tratus, 139 


2 2 Fans, 


IDR 


Juno, the firſt Altar built to her 


by Phoroneus at Argos, 13. 


a Temple conſecrated to her, 
| | | 7 I, 
Jupiter had the Book of Fate 
before him, and revealed his 
Will, 19 


Jupiter, the Sons of ancient 


Kings often ſo called, 24 
Juſts and Tournaments reſem- 
bled the Olympic: Games, 


+ 116 
1xion ſacceeded Aletes in Corinth, 
81 
K. 

Kings of Greece choſen for their 
Worth and Renown, 11 
— of Sparta, their Power 
limited, 64 
Knight Errantry, 25, 100 

K 
Lalda of the Bacchidæ Family 
married Eetion, 82 
Labaacus, King of Thebes, the 
Son of Posydorus, 88 


Labotas reign'd in parta, 49 


Lacedrmon gave Name to the 
Country where he dwelt, 'tis 
often called Sparta, he was 
ſucceeded by his own Son 


Ampclas, 45. its State under 


the firſt 13 Kings, 47 
Lacedæmenians attempted to take 
Samos but were repulſed, ap- 
plied to by the Platæans, 140, 
141. they aſſiſted the Athe- 
mans, 142. 
League with Athens, 147. 
how they ſerved the Perſian 
Meſſengers, 
tions at Sparta, ibid. jealous 
of the Athenians, 193. re- 
volted from Athens, 217. ſaid 


renewed their 


156. Commo- 


the Athenians had broke the 
Peace, 232 Allies in the Pe- 
loponnefian War, 260. repulſ- 
ed at Pylus, 261. inclined to 
Peace, 273. a Peace for fifty 
Years, ibid. offenſive and de- 
fenſive League, 275 broke 
one Article of their Treaty, 
277. enraged at Agis, 282. 
concluded a Peace with the 
| Argives, 283 gave leave to 
their People to make Repri- 
ſals in Attica, 287. they 
ſeized Decelea, 294. make 
a League with the Perſians, 
303. See Sparta. | 
Laced#monius Son of Cimon, 
or. + 

Laceſtades a King of Sicyon, 19 
Laconia, Lelex was the firſt 


King thereof, 44 
Laconick Style, 58, 62 
Laius, King of Thebes, ſon of 


Labdacus, reſtored, married 
Jocaſta, 88. Father of Oe- 
dipus, Ibid. killed by his Son, 
89 
Lamachus one of the Athenian 
Generals againſt S:ci/y, 290. 
killed in Battle, his Charac- 
ter, | 291 
Laomedon Son of Ilu, Ax 
Lariſſa the Name of a Tower 
built by Danaus, 18 
Laws, not written, 110 
Leena, Ariſtogiton's Miſtreſs, a 
Lioneſs conſecrated in Ho- 
nour of her, 1 


Leda, the Mother of Caftor and 


Pollux, 45 
Leleges, the People of the Coun- 
try of Lelegia ſo called, 44 
Lelex, firſt King of Laconia, 44 
Leacrares, 216 
Leodamus, Son of Eteocles, 91. 
killed Ægialtus in Battle, 91 

: Leeniaasr, 


Leonidas, King of Sparta, poſ- 
ſeſt the Straits of Thermopylæ 


to oppoſe the Per/ians, 169. 
his Speech to the Soldiers, 


171. killed in Battle, 173 
Leſbos revolted from Athens, 


251. and went over to the 
Spartans, 252. ſurrender'd 
at Diſcretion, 254 


Leutychides proved a Traitor and 
died in Exile, 157. a Spar- 
tan Admiral, 190 


 Lyciaas a Senator of Athens 


| ſtoned, for what, 

Lyciſcus his Story, 71 

Lycomedes, King of Scyrus, killed 
Theſeus, 109 

Lycurgus of Sparta, the Son of 
Eunomus took on him the Ad- 
miniſtration, 49. his Travels 
to Crete, 50. to Aa, 51. 
he collected Homer's Works, 
went to Agypt, 5 2. 
turn'd to Sparta and ſettled 
the State, honoured by the 
Oracle, 52. inſtituted a Se- 
nate, 53. divided the Land, 
55. prohibi:ed Gold and Sil- 
ver, and introduced Iron-Mo- 
ney, 55. thought few Laws 
beft, 53. would not reduce 
his Laws to Writing, 60. a 
Survey of his new Settle- 
ment, 61, 62. his Death, 
64. his Character, 64. 

Lycus, Brother to Nigeus, and 
Guardian to Labdacus, 88. 
killed in Battle, ibid. 


I 84 


Lynceus, his Story, 9 


Ly/ſander of Sparta, his Charac- 
ter, 311. defeated the Athe- 
nians at Sea, 312. deſtroyed 
their whole Fleet, 315. de- 

moliſh'd the Walls of Athens, 


316. 


Lyficles, who was ſent to collect 
the Tax at Athens, was killed, 


253 


Magog, 


he re- 


Megacles 


M. 


Macedonia called the third Mo- 
narchy, 

Maæandrius ſucceeded Polycrates 
in Samos, but was forced to 
give way to S Poizcrates's 
Brother, 141 

15 

Marathon, the Battle there, 159. 
a Statue of Næmeſis erected in 
Memory of it, 161 

Marathonian Ball, 105 

Mardonius, General to Darius, 
his fruitleſs Expedition, 15 5. 
chief Commander of Azrxes's 
Forces, 166. his Advice to 

Aerxes, 180. he proſecuted 
the War, 183. his Offer to 
the Athenians, 183. he en- 
tred Athens, 184. he retir'd 
into Bæotia, ibid. attack'd 

the Greek Army, 186. kill'd 
in Battle, 187 

5 Mius, General of the Per- 
ſian Horſe, 186 


Maſtor, one of the Sons of Per- 


ſeus, 23 
Medea, Daughter of Qetes King 
of Colchis, fell in love with 
Theſeus, married him, and af- 
terwards /Zgeus, 256 
Medon, Son of Codrus, was the 
firſt perpetual Archon, his Fa- 
mily called Medontide, 111 
Megabyzus, left by Darius to 
reduce Thrace, he demanded 
Earth and Water of Amyntas, 

. 150 
diſplaced DPififiratus 
and afterwards reſtored him, 
138 

Megapenthes exchang'd Govern- 
ments with The. was fuc- 
ceeded at A. gs by his Son 
Anaxagoras, 4 
444 


| 

2 

; 
* 


| Meneſtheus, Son of Peteus, 108. 


ND EX. 


Megapenthes a Baſtard Son of 
Menelaus, 47 
Megara, a FaQion there, 265 
Melampas cured the Prætides of 
Madneſs, 23. he had Part of 
the Kingdom of Argos, ibid 
Melanthus, a Meſſenian, how he 
came to be King of Athens, 


was the Father of Corus, 
110 


Melos, their Reply to the Athe- 
 nians, 284. ſurrendered, 285 


Mellas, the laſt titular King of 


Argos, 43 
Memnermas, invented Elegiack 
Poetry, ES 


Menelaus, the adopted Son of 
Atreus, 27. went to demand 


Helena, 35. ſucceeded T yn- 


darus in Right of his Wife 


Helena, driven into Egypt 
with her, returning from Trey, 
TO es ” oh 


got Poſſeſſion of the Crown 


of Athens, and went with his 


Duota to the Trgan War, 
109. his Death, ibid. 


M:fjenian War, 65. when it 


broke out, 69. Succeſs equal, 
70. they retired to [thome, 


71. War renew'd, 72. their 


fourth Battle, ibid. the End 


of the War, 73. the ſecond 
War, 74. ded. 77 
Metion, Uncle of Pandion the 
Second, 103 
Meton, an Aſtronomer at Athens, 
236 


Miltiades, of Athens, his Advice 
to the /onians, 149. his Ad- 
vice about the Perſian Meſſen- 
gers, 149, 156. his Victory 
over the Per ſians, 1 60, 161. 

ſent to chaſtiſe the Iſlands, 
163. his Character, 164. his 
Derth, 164. he was the Fa- 


ther of Cimon, ibid 
Mindarus, a Spartan Admiral, 
306. defeated, 307, 


Minos, King of Crete, improved 


and mended the Laws, for 


his Wiſdom and Juſtice called 


one of the Infernal Judges, 


why called the Son of Fupi- 
ter, 50. was the Son of A, 
terius and Europa, 50. the 
Jupiter of the Cretans, 5 1. 
by whom aſſiſted in framing 


the Government, 51. why 


he declared War againſt A. 
thens, 10 


Minotaur, a Monſter kept in 


Crete by Minos, 105 
Moſes, with whom Contempo- 


. „ 
Mycale, the Battle there, 190 
Mycene, the Royal Seat, tranſ- 

lated thither by Per/eus, 22 


23 

Myles, one of the Sons of Le- 
lex, ſucceeded his Father, 45 
Myronides, General of the Athe- 
nans, 218 


N. 


Newton, Sir Iſaac, his Chrono- 


logical Remarks, 16, 81, 


101 

Nicander, King of Sparta, Son 
of Charilaus, 66 
 Nictan Peace, 273 


Niceas, the Athenian, took Mi. 
noa, 255, commanded the 
Fleet, 260. ſurpriſed ſeveral 
Places, 265. made one of 
the Gener ls againſt Sicily, 
286. beſieged Syracuſe, 290. 
taken and kill'd, 300. his 


Character, | ibid. 
Nicoflratus, a Baſtard Son of 
Menelaus, 47 
Nieuws, 


ug 


„„ 8 88 


 Nifeus, killed in a 


Ogyges, m 


= a op © 


arrel a- 
bout his Daughter 1 


Mau, the Son of Codrus, is 
he led Colonies into Aa, 


111 
Niſea taken. 865 


Oftraciſm, when and where in- 


O. 


Oceanus, the Father of Inachus, 
4 
Oebalus, Son of Cynortas, ſuc- 


cieeded his Father in Lacedæ- 


- $5-- 


Oedipus, Son of Laius whom he 
killed, 88. marry'd his Mo- 
ther Focaſia, and when he 
knew her to be his Mother, 
he ſpent his Life in Exile, 89 

Oenomaus, King of Piſa, 22 


Oenophyta, or the Vineyard, the 


Battle there, 217 
Ogygean, an Epithet apply'd to 

remote Antiquity, 86 
Ogygean, Deluge, 93 
mention'd as Succeſſor 
to Calyadnus in Bæotia, 86. 
Ops, 92. ſeveral Kings in 
Attica between him and Ce- 


Crops, 1: 93 


Oilens, Father of the younger 


Sar, one of the ArgonApts, 


2 
Oligarchy, 4 
Olympiad, when firſt inſtituted, 
66 
Ohmpick, Games an Account of 
them, 114 
Oracle, demanded a Virgin for 
a Sacrifice, 71 


Oracles, an Account of them, 
18. their good Effect on the 


common People, 20 


Oreftes, flew Agiſibus and his 


Mother Clytemnefira, 40. 


try'd and acquitted, he mar- 


ry'd Hermione, 41. based 
Menelaus, 46 
Orithya, Daughter of Erelt beus, 
taken away by Boreas a 


Thracian, = 
Orpheus, one of the Argonauts, 
| 25 


troduc'd, who the firſt and 
_ laſt that ſuffer'd by it, 145 
Otanes, a Perfian General, 150 


Othyades, the only Spartan that 


ſurviv'd of zoo, 72 


Oxyntes, King of Athens, Son 


of Demophon, and Father of 
Aphidas, 110 
P 


Paches, the Athenian General, 
the Leſbians ſurrender'd to 
him, | 


254 
Paconaas, General of the The- 


bans, 230 
Pan Inſpector General 
of the Behaviour of the Spar- 
tan Vouth, * 
Palamedes, accuſed as a Trai- 
tor, and ſtoned to Death, his 
Courage, Wildom and Learn- 


ing, 35 
Palladium, 38 
Pallantidæ, the fifty Sons of 

Pallas, 103 
Tanatbenca, or Chariot Races, 


100 


Pandion, King of Athens, the 
Son of 3 held the 


Crown in right of Succeſſion, 


and from him it became He- 


reditary, 101 
Pandion, the ſecond, Father of 
LEgeus, 103 


Panites, why he Kill'd himſelt, 


172 
Paris was marry'd to Helena, 
28. his Birth, Why call'd A. 
lexander, 32. firſt carry'd 
Helena 


II DEL 


Helena to 8 Don, 32. ſlain, 
38 


Parrhaſſaus, a People of Arca- 
dia, 9 


Partheniz, who they were, 74 
Parthenien, beautified by Peri- 
Cle, 224 
Patrictut, had Kkill'd Sarpedon 
and others, and was killed 


by Hefor, 37 


Pauſanias, had the chief Com- 
mand, 185. why he would 
not give Quarter, 188, his 
Charice, his Treachery, 


195. try'd and acquitted, his 


Command taken away, 19:. 


try'd and again diſcharg'd, 
198. his Treachery diſco- 


ver'd, and he ſtarv'd to Death, 
** 

Pelaſgi, the firſt Inhabitants of 
Arcadia, 3. by whom ex- 

pell d, 

Pelaſgus accounted an Hutoch- 
thon, or Son of the Earth, 
the ſame with Peleg, or Pha- 
leg, 4. Divine Honours paid 
him, 7 

Peleus, Father of Achilles, one 
of the Argonauts, 25 

Peloponneſian War, the Grounds 
of it, 230. broke out, 238. 
they enter'd Attica, 240. why 


they quitted Attica, 244. 4 


third time invaded Attica, 
251. their ſixth Campaign, 
| 259 
Peloponneſian War, 274 
Peloponneſus, by whom inhabit- 
ed, 4. call'd by ſeveral 
Names by different Kings, 10 
Pelias, the Uncle of Jaſon, 2 
Pelops, Peloponneſus fo call'd 
from him, 6. the Son of Tan- 
talus King of Phrygia, 22 
Peneleus, Captain of the Bæo- 
tian Forces, 92 


Penteconteris, the Name of a 


Ship, the firſt of any Bulk 


that came into Greece, 17 


Penthilus, the Son of Oreſtes, 


— 5 41 
People, why they reſum'd their 
Power, 12. People of Spar- 


ta, their ſhare in the Govern- 


ment, 54 
Perantbus, the ſame as Criaſus, 


Perdiccas, King of Macedonia, 


230. in Alliance with Athens, 
mn 

Pergam, why Troy fo call'd, 
Periander, Son of Cypſelus King 
of Corinth, 84. his Cruelty, 
84. rank'd amongſt the ſeven 


Sages of Greece, he had two 
Sons, "Bs. 


Pericles, his Riſe, the Son of 
Xanthigpns, 210. why ſur- 


named Olzmpias, his Charac- 
ter, 211, 212. his Policy, 
224, 225. his Victory over 
the Samian Fleet, 227. his 
Advice about the War with 
Sparta, 232. Why he was 
for the War, ibid. 234, Cc. 
his Offer to the Publick, 240. 
made a Funeral Oration for 
all the Slain, 243. the Plague 
Anputed to him, 244. diſ- 
grac'd, and afterwards re- 
ſtor'd, 245. his Death, 249. 


his Character, ibid. 2 50, 


251 
Perſes, one of the Sons of Per- 


ſeus, 


3 
Perſeus, the Reproach of his 


Birth caſt on Jupiter, by ac- 
cident he kill'd Acriſius, 21. 
he reſcued Andro meda, his A- 
verſion to Argos, he built M- 
cene, 22. his Hiſtory, 23. 


his Sons, Perf 3 
ran, 


. * 
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 Perfian, War, 144. the Grounds 


of it, 148, carried on chief- 
ly againſt Miletus, 15 3. Mi- 
letus taken, 154. cauſe of 
the War, 155. their Army, 
158. defeated, 160. their 
Fleet deſtroy'd, 178. routed 
at Mycale, 190. their Ships 
burnt, 191. the War con- 


_ cluded, 210. they attempt 


to bribe one part of Greece 
Againſt another, 215, took 
the 4thenian Gallies and put 
the Men to the Sword, 216 
Phalaris the Tyrant, 123. 
his Eſteem for S7efichorus, 123 


ine. the firſt Py/hia, 20 
Haleg, or Peleg, the ſame with 


Pelaſgus, 


| 4 
Pharnabazus, worked by Alci- 


biades, 


309 
Phillis, Queen of Thrace, fell 


in love with Demophon, and 
why ſhe hang'd herſelf, 109 


PhiloFetes, New Paris, 38 
Phocylides, a Poet, 162 


 Phenicians, planted Colonies in 


| Greece, by whom inſtructed 
in Arts, 2, 8. they improv'd 


Nav 3 | * 
. Navigation, 0 


Phenix, his Story, 22 
Phorbas, King of Argos, the 
Son or Brother of Criaſus, 

15. Father of Triopats, ibid. 


Phormio, of Athens, 231. his 


Victory at Sea, 248. 


Phoroneus, Brother of Agialcus, 


10. ſucceeds [ndches at Ar- 
gol, 13. called the Father of 
Mankind. he built the firſt 


Altar to Judd, — 
Phoronicum, a City of Argos, 
built by :Phoroneus, + 13 
Phrynicus, mutder'd, 304 


Phrynicus, a Comick Poet, 318 
Phrynon of Athens, how kill'd 
by do aac „„ 


Vor. J. 


Phibiotis, by whom inhabited. 
| 5 
Philoſophy, the Birth of it, 132 


Pbytacis, a famous Perfian Cap- 


tain, 179 


Pinar, his Death, 237. oy 
Pilander. fled, | 307 


Piſifiratus, his ce 129. 
. 130. he uſurp'd the Govern - 
ment, ibid. diſplac'd by Me- 
gacles and Lycurgus, 137. re- 
ſtored by Megacles, he retired 
and afterwards returned again 
to Athens, his Death, 138. 
his Character, 138, 139 


| Pifuthnes, a Perſian Governor 


of Sardis, 226 
Pittacus, how he kill'd Phrynon 
of Athens, 120. rank'd a- 

mongſt the ſeven Wiſemen, 121 
Pitibeus, entertain d Ægeus, by 

whoſe Daughter Ægeus had 


T heſeus, 104 
Plague, at Athens, 243. broke 

out again, 259 
Plate&-the Battle there, 187 

ſurpris d. 238 


Plateans, their Alliance with 
Atbenst, © 141. Privileges 
granted them, 189. their 
Anſwer to Archidamus, 246. 
beſieg d, ibid. 247. ſome 

eſcape, 254. the xelt ſur- 
render'd, 225. the City de- 

moliſh d. * 237 


Plataniſta, 8 
Pliſthenes, Father of Agamem- 
non and Menclast, 3 27 


Podarces, the Son of Laomedon, 
taken Priſoner by Hercules, 
31. akerwargs called Pria- 


anus, 3 „ ibid. 
Poetry, when it began, 20. the 
full age of it. 318 


Palicaon, one of the Sons of Le- 
lex, marry'd Mefſene Daugh- 
A a ber 
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ter of Troyias King of Argos, 

45 
| e and Cafler, Argonauts, 
25. call'd Diefenri, 46 


. 2 a _ enian, bis Sto- 


69 

duenne, uſurp d the Ouvern- 
ment of Samos, 140. betray'd 
to the Per fians, and nailed to 


u Croſs, no ee 
Polydetter, King of Sparta, Son 


of Eunonius, 49 
Polyaorus, Collegue with Theo. 


pompur, | HY - -* 


Polydorus, Son of Cadnut, mar- 
Ty'd the Daughter of Nycteus, 
and bad a Son named abda- 

. 87 


Polynices, Son of Ocdipus by 7 


caſta, he marty'd the Daugh- 
ter of Hadraſlus. 89. the Fa- 
ther of Th-r/ander, 92 


Poiyphidi, a King of Sicyen, 10 4 
Polidæa revolted, 230 was be- 


ſteg d. 31. ſurrender'd, 245 
Prælus and Acriſius Twins, 18. 
Pretus tire Father of Mega- 
penthe., 22. King of Arges, 
| 80 
Pretides cured of Madneſs by 
the Uſe of Hellebore, 23 
Priam, his Quarrel with Aa. 
' memmnon, for what, 30. firſt 
called Podarces, 31. had fif- 
ty Sons, ibid. would not de- 

| Liver up Helen, 35. murder'd, 


"IP 


SEPT 19 


Pro les and Enryſfihenes, Twins, 
joint Kings of Sparta, 47, 48 


 Promethens,- Brother to Atlas, 


- an Account of him, 1 
Frepodas, King of Corinth, 80 
Proſtitutes diſtinguiſh'd by their 
- Qarments, 4 % 17 
Pro:eQors of O- the Athe- 
via call themſelves ſo, 235 


F Ptolomerut, Kin g of Thebes, 92 


Pretefilauc ilain in the rſt Con- 


fli with Troy, 


| 5 34 
 Prummes ſucceeded Ypelas in Co- 


ninth, | 81 


Prytanicum, a Council hall, built 


dy Theſeus, 2 106 
Prytanis, reign'd in Sparta, 49 


Prytanis, a Title inſtead of a 


King, f | 1 8 2 | 
Panimeticas, Kin g of Corinth, 
8; 


gl. taken by tho Athenians, 
RS 
P „bages, 37. his Travels to 
yt, 135. his Death, 136 
the manner of his inſtructi 
his Scholars, ibid. his Opini- 
on of the Soul, 137 
TRY or Pricſtefſs of Apoll, 
20. Corrupted by Cleomeues, 


157 
| 


Quaternion of e N 


it was, 


Quern. or Hand mill, to et 


Corn, 
Quinguatria of Rome, Or Cha- 
riot Races, 100 


Reſates, a Perſian, his Offer to 


Cimon, 221 


 Rhadamaiithus, a King of Crete, 


for his Wiſdom and Jaſtice, 
call'd one of the Infernal 


Judpes, = 90 


Röbetra, 52. 4 Clauſe inforted i in 


it, 68 
Religion, the Neceſſity of mak- 
ing a Shew of it, 52. great 
Varieties of Religions in 

Greece, 94. made uie of as 3 

Cloke by Themiflacler, 203 

| 8. Sate, 
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8. 


Saile. an Feyptian Colony, 93 
Minerva was their chief De- 


- It y, , | 94 
Samjan F apudidien, | 226 
Samos reduc'd, 1 
Sanctuary men, 257 


Sappho, when ſhe liv'd, 122. 
her Reply to Alcexs, her Cha- 
racer, in love with Phan, 
call'd the Tenth Muſe, 122 


| Saturn, a cammon Name for 


ancient Kings, 24 


Sciences, when firſt began, 15 
Sclavi, a Name given to Slaves, 


- 48 
Seylla and Charybais, - 25 


Seythia, peopled moſt Part of 


4 Sopbocles, Admiral of the Athe- 
Seythians, fanoy'd 4 


Europe, 


the firſt Race of Mankind, 1 


Sea Coaſts, voy laſt Os 


nenen, not leſs thas * 
Years old, 5 3. they the ſu- 
preme Court of judicature, 

—jidid. 

Seriphus, an Iſland, 21 

Sicily, Commotions there, 2:9. 
make Peace, 265. at War 
with Athens, 289. an End 
of the War, 3 302 

Sicyon, the firſt Kingdom in 
Greece, 9. ſo call'd from Si- 
cyon King thereof, 12. an- 


dern d to e,, 10 
Sicyonia, Part of Peloponneſus, 
ſo call'd from Sin, 10 


Siege. the firſt regular one, 


240, 247 

Siſyphus, the Founder of Corinth, 
his Story, the Father of Glau- 
cus. 279 
Simontdes, cultivated Poetry, in- 
vented artificial Memory, 209 
\ Sitalces, King of Thrace, in Al- 


liance with Athens, 242. en- 
ter d Macedonia, 248 
Socrates, a Friend to Alcibindes, 
279. the Great Hero in Phi- 
loſophy, TP P 31 
Solomon's Temple; _ "M2 


Solon, regulated the Courts of 
| Judicature at Athens, 96, 97- 
his Wiſdom and Integrity, he 
recover d Salamis, choſe Ar- 
char, reform'd the State, 124. 
he releaſed Debtors, 125. his 
laws, 127. he reform'd the 
Calendar, 128. why he tra · 
velled, 129. what he ſaid to 
Piſiſlratus, 130. why he 
quitted Athens, his Confe- 
rence with Craſus, 131, his 
Death and Character, 131 


niaus, 160 
Sophocles, improv'd Tragedy, 
why ſurnam'd the Bee, 317 
Sous, ſucceeded his Father Fre. 
cles in Sparta. 48. e 

by the Clitorians, 48 
Sparta, by whom built, 45. 
often cail'd Lacedemon, 45. 
reſp ected by Ægypt, Pheni. 
cia and all the.Grecians, 63. 
Detects ia the Government, 
 tbid 
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Spartans. their Manner of edu- 
cating their Children, 36. 57, 
58 Men not to. marry till 

i thirty, and Women not till 
twenty Years of Age, 59. 
their Wars with the Argives, 
71. Why they had a mind to 
declare War with Athens, 
196. declared War with 4 
there, 232. See Lacedarmon. 


Sphacteria taken, 262 


Sphinx, what it was, 35 her 
Riddle, bid, 
A a 2 Steſi- 


- — CE Eon . 


rr Nj © FI: 


Stefichorus, advanc'd the Lyrick 
Muſe, compar'd to Hemer, 
he oppos'd Phalaris, 123 

Sthenelaidas, u Spartan, perſuad- 
ed them to declare War a- 


gainſt Athens, „ 


Sthenelas, King of Argos, the 
Son of Crotopus, 16. reign'd 


eleven Years, 17 
the Son of Perſeus, 
23 
: Sylofor, Brother of Polycrates, 
1 Rn 141 

| 83 | 1 


Hracaſe, the Metropolis of 92 1- 


cih, 82 
Syracufians, their Scoff at Ni. 
cias, 288. befieged, 290. re- 


| ecived Supplies from Sparta, 
292. their ViQtories, 299, 
dS 300 
Swens, 25 


Tanagra, the Battle there, 217 


Targets, when firſt uſed in Bat- 


tle, „„ 


Taurus, an Officer belonging to 
Minos, 108 
Tax, the firſt in Greece, 1 96 


Taygetus, the Name of a Moun- 


rain, where deformed and 


weak Children were by Ly- 
curgus's Law left to periſh, 
1 56 
Tegeans, routed the Spartans, a 


People of Arcadia, 43 

Telchines, ol 

Telecles, King of Sparta, how 
kill'd, : 66 


Telemoan, F 1 of Jjax, one 


of the Argonauts, = #4 
Tuefles, Son of Ariflemedes, de- 
priv'd of his Kingdom by his 
Uncle Agemon, he kill'd 4. 
lexander the Son of Agemon, 


and was kill'd by Automenes, 
81 


Temenus, King of Argos, why 

and by whom murder'd, 43 
Teucer, King of Troy, 29 
Texcri, the People of Troy, ſo 
call'd from Teucer, 30 
Thales, the Poet and Pawgiver, 

went to Sparta with Lycurgus, 


TOR 5 
Thales, his Notion of the Sof, 
thought Water the firſt Prin- 

ple of all Things, 134 


Dbeban War, thirty Years before 


the War of Troy, GO 
Thebes, the Capital of Bertie, 
86. ſo call'd from Thebes in 
erbt, from whence they 
came, 86 
Thebes taken, 91 
Themiſtocles, diſtinguiſh'd him- 
ſelf at the Battle of Mara- 
 thon, 161. his Advice and 
the Succeſs of it, 173. his 
Advice and Replies, 175. his 
Meſlage to Xerxes, 176. his 
other Meſlage, 181. the Re- 
ward of Wiſdom, and Con- 
duct given to him, 182. Say- 
ing of his, ibid. walled Athens, 
193. would have burnt the 
Spartan Fleet, 194. had been 
baniſh'd, 199. he fled to Aa, 
and what he ſaid to Aerxes, 
199, 200. his Death, ibid. 
his Charatter, 201, 202, 203, 


204 

Theozmis, a Poet, | 162 

Theomefier, a famous Perfian 
Captain, 179 


Theopompus, ſucceeded Nicanaer, 
King of Sparta, 66. his Con- 
ceſſions artfully reftrain'd, 68 

Theras, appointed Protector of 
Sparta during: the Minority 
of his Nephews. 4 

Theramenes, of Athens, under- 
took to make Peace with 
Sparta, 316 

Thermopyle) 


w — nn 
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 Thermopyl/a, 169. the Battle, 
there, {SSN 
Therſander, Son of Pol [ynices, 

prevented Thebes wing: de- 


. moliſh'd, 92 


Theſeus, King of Attica, 11. 

one of the Argonauts, 25, 
was the Son of gen, 
by Atbra, went to Athens, 


imitated Hercules, 104. his 


Exploits, 105. went to Crete 
as a Tribute to Mines, 105. 
Ariadne fell in love with him, 
105. ſucceeds his Father as 
King of Athens, he alters the 
State, 106. ſtiled ſecond 
Founder of Athens, he inſti- 


tuted the //bmian Games, his 


Voyage to the Euxine Sea, 
| whence he had his Wife An- 
tiope or Hippolyte, 107, 108. 
his F riendihip 1 with Pirithous, 
be ſtole Helena from Sparta, 


108. his Death, 109. Demo- 


pbon was his Son, 10 


Theſmothete, reviſed and repeal- 


ed the Laws, 128. their Vow, 
| = 12S 
Thoas, King of Corinth, 80 
Thraſybulus, perſuaded the Athe- 
nians to recal Alcibiades, 305, 


was an Admiral, 307 
Three Crops, the meaning of 
it, "(FP 


Thucydides, 223. related to Ci- 


mon, ibid. the Plague at 4- 
thens, deſcribed by him, 244. 
to what he compared the leſ- 
ſer States of Greece, 259. ba- 
niſhed, 266. his Character, 
267. his Age and Death, 268. 
deſcribed the Siege of Syra- 
cuſe, 290. Maſter of Hiſtory, 
31 
Thysftes and Atreus 8 
reigned jointly, 27. Thyefles's 
Supper, a Proverb, ibid. 


T bymetes, murder'd Aphigar, 
and uſurp'd the Crown of 
Athens, was the laſt of the 
Erectbidæ, % 

Tigranes, a Perſian Command- | 
er, 190. killed in Battle, 191 

Timeus, introduced technical 
Chronology, 175 

Ti ;ſamenes the Son of Orefles ſuc- 

ceeded him, 41, 47. diſ- 
placed by the Heraclide, 41 


T; ;/amenus, the Son of Therſau- 


der, Father of Auteſon, 92 


Ts Hopbernes, ſeized Alcibiades, 


308 
Tolmidas of Athens, 218 
Tranſmigration of Souls, 137. 
Trojans, worſhip the ſame Gods 
as the Greeks, 30. worſted in 
the ſecond Engagement with 
the Greels, their Alliances, 
38. very little done in the 
War from the firſt to the tenth. 
Year, 36. their Forces, 37. 
their chief Battles, 37 
Triopas, King of Argos, Son of 
Phorbas, and Father of Fa- 
an, 1 
Tr iptolemus, tau ght the Athenians 
to manure the Ground, 101 
Tros, 22. the Son of Erifha- 
nius, and called the City 
Troja, O 
Troy, the Deſtrudion of it, 
aſcribed to Earthquakes, 28. 
the Hiſtory of it, 29. taken, 


Tydeus, married the Daughter 2 
Adra ſtus, go 
Tymochares, an Athenian Admi- 
ral, worſted by the Spartans, 

| — IT 
Tyndarus, Father of Caſtor and 
Pollux, built the Ship Argo, 
25. Was the Son of Oebalus 
by Gorgophane, 45. his Wife 
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Tet and Helena were his 


Daughters, dich 
Tyrants, compared to Beaſts of 


Tyrrheni, who they were, 5 


Tyrriews, an Athenian, ſent to 


to continue the War, ibid: 


made tree of Sparva, 77. bis 
3 | 79 | 


U. 


| Uber, went to demand 8 ; 
35. acculed Palamedes as a 


Traben 5 8 wo. 
W. 
mes n ſeven, choir | 
Names, 132 
Wooden Horſe, of Trojan 
Horſe, "oY 
X. 


Nantbippus, the Athenian Admi. 


Nette lat King 


Sara, 75. encourag'd em 


of Thebes, 
Medes, Bing Melanthus, 92 

of Bavtia, how 

1 110 


Niro es, his Contempt of the 


| Greeks, 165. he demanded 
Earth and Water of em, 166 
his Joy to behold his Forces, 
dut contemplates on Mortali- 
ty, 166. his Paſſage into Bu- 
rope, 167. the. Number of 
his Forces, 167. his Meffage 
totheGreeks, 170. his March, 
174. enter'd Arbens, ibid. his 
Flight, ibid 181. retired from 
Sardis, his ſcandalous Life, 
1 

Xuthuz, Son of Hellen. My 
Creuſa the Daughter of E- 
rectbers, by whom he had 
fon. 102. be quitted Athens, 
193. where he died, ibid. 


Z. 


Zetbus, Son of Antiope, 88 
„ape, a King of Siczon 10 
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